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PREFACE 


This  is  the  final  report  in  a series  which  has  been  generated  by 
work  under  contract  N00014-67-A0181-0048.  As  such,  it  summarizes  findings 
from  a study  of  the  implications  of  possible  values  changes  in  society  for 
Navy  manpower  and  management  practices.  The  work  reported  in  the  pages 
which  follow  reflects  the  efforts  of  a large  number  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  authored  one  or  more  of  the  technical  reports  in  the  series.  Their 
labors  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Parts  of  this  final  document  appeared  in  an  earlier  pre-final 
technical  report.  Military  Manpower  and  Modern  Values  (Bowers  and  Bachman, 
1974)*  The  material  concerning  national  issues  perceptions  and  preferences, 
summarized  in  that  earlier  document,  is  not  treated  in  the  present  report, 
on  the  grounds  that  work  since  January,  1974,  has  been  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  problems  and  issues  in  the  organizational  area. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Navy,  unlike  the  Amy,  has  historically  relied  entirely  upon 
volunteers.  But  during  the  past  few  decades  the  draft  provided  a powerful 
"incentive"  for  some  to  enlist  in  the  Navy.  Now,  under  all-volunteer 
conditions,  the  Navy  and  the  other  branches  of  the  armed  forces  must  compete 
in  the  civilian  manpower  market.  The  Navy  must  attract  sufficient  numbers 
of  enlistees  and  reenlistees  in  order  to  function  effectively,  and  it  must 
now,  more  than  ever,  manage  its  manpower  effectively— not  simply  because 
that  manpower  is  more  expensive  and  harder  to  recruit,  but  also  because  the 
effective  and  constructive  utilization  of  manpower  is  in  itself  a key 
ingredient  for  its  recruiting  and  retention. 

Approximately  two  and  one-half  years  ago,  we  undertook  to  explore  the 
potential  impact  upon  these  facets  of  Navy  effectiveness  of  changes  in 
values,  views,  and  preferences  that  may  be  occurring  in  American  society 
at  large.  Much  had  at  that  point  been  written,  and  observational  evidence 
reinforced  the  view,  that  affluence,  education,  and  world  events  had 
contained  to  alter  rather  significantly  the  desires  and  preferences  of 
Americans—partlcularly  the  young.  If  true,  such  changes  would  have  important 
implications  for  the  postures  and  practices  of  the  Navy  as  an  organization. 

Accordingly,  survey  data  were  collected  from  two  samples  of  persons: 

(1)  a representative  national  cross-section  of  the  civilian  population,  and 

(2)  a sample  of  Navymen  stratified  so  as  to  be  representative  of  major  Navy 
entitles  (ships  and  shore  stations).  Questionnaires,  identical  except  for 
certain  personal  background  measures,  were  administered  to  persons  in  both 
samples  during  late  1972  and  early  1973.  The  resulting  data  concerning 
values,  perceptions  and  preferences  in  national  and  personal  work  settings 
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have  formed  the  basis  for  28  technical  reports  submitted  from  the  Inception 
of  the  project  through  December  31  , 1973. 

This  present  report  is  Intended  as  an  integrative  summary  of  the 
principal  findings  concerning  Navy  work  settings.  In  brief,  the  findings 
discussed  in  the  body  of  this  report  are: 

Work  Values  and  Preferences 

(1)  There  is  little  evidence  of  an  organizational  "generation 
gap"  concerning  preferred  characteristics  of  the  job. 

Young  persons  appear  to  attach  greatest  Importance  to  the 
rather  traditional  values  of  personal  independence  and 
material  success,  a preference  which  they  share  with  all 
other  civilian,  and  nearly  all  Navy,  age  groups. 

(2)  There  is  similarly  little  evidence  of  a gap  concerning 
preferred  leadership  style.  Preferences  in  this  area 
appear  to  track  actual  experience. 

(3)  There  is^  a difference  among  age  groups  concerning  adherence 
to,  or  acceptance  of,  autocratic  beliefs.  This  rises  rather 
sharply  with  age,  despite  the  fact  that  both  experience  with, 
and  preference  for,  non- autocratic  behaviors  from  others  also 
rises  with  age.  The  gap  in  adherence  to  autocratic  beliefs 

is  largest  for  young  versus  older  enlisted  men.  Despite  their 
similarities  in  other  areas,  it  is  nearly  as  large  for  older 
officers  versus  older  enlisted  men,  the  former  looking  very 
much  like  younger  officers  (and  relatively  non-autocratic  in 
their  beliefs). 

(4)  Educational  level  is  related  to  at  least  some  aspects  of  what 
persons  want  from  a job.  Greater  education  is  associated  with 
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reduced  concern  for  economic  issues,  with  less  concern  for 
serving  one's  country,  and  with  enhanced  concern  about  having 
challenging  work.  Among  Navymen,  it  is  also  associated  with 
greater  concern  for  personal  independence. 

(5)  Adherence  to  autocratic  beliefs  also  declines  rather  sharply 
with  education,  in  this  instance  paralleling  preferred  and 
actual  leadership  practices. 

(6)  Region  of  the  country  In  which  one  grew  up  appears  to  make 
little  or  no  difference  in  work  values  and  preferences. 
However,  some  difference  occurs  according  to  type  of 
community  in  which  one  grew  up  (rural -urban).  Those  from 
rural  areas  are  most  inclined  to  accept  autocratic  beliefs, 
while  those  from  suburban  areas  are  least  likely  to  do  so. 

(7)  A rather  clear  pattern  of  differences  between  the  sexes  in 
organizational  preferences  emerges  for  the  civilian  sample. 
Women,  in  civilian  life  generally,  attach  somewhat  greater 
importance  than  do  men  to  jobs  which  are  cleaner,  more 
clearly  directed,  less  bureaucratic,  more  “settled,"  and 
more  secure. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  and  women  do  not  differ  in  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  pay,  steadiness  of  work, 
and  availability  of  free  time.  They  do  not  differ  in  their 
posture  concerning  adherence  to  autocratic  beliefs,  nor  in 
the  importance  which  they  attach  to  human  factors  In 
organizational  life.  Little  difference  occurs  in  the  behavior 
which  they  desire  from  their  peers,  and  no  difference  in  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  serving  their  country. 
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(8)  Racial  differences  in  values  and  preferences  concerning  the 
work  setting  appear  to  be  comparatively  minor.  For  the 
civilian  segment,  only  a few  such  differences  appear,  most 
of  them  explainable  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  discriminatory 
treatment  upon  persons'  aspirations,  that  is,  the  tracking 
of  one's  hopes  to  his  experiences. 

Among  Navymen,  differences  occur  more  frequently,  but 
follow  no  discernible  pattern,  with  one  exception:  on  the 

critical  issues  of  interpersonal  treatment  and  challenging 
work,  the  Navy  would  appear  to  have  rather  successfully 
removed  the  effects  of  discriminatory  treatment  of  minorities 
at  the  behavioral  level. 

(9)  Taken  together,  the  findings  concerning  race  relations 
practices  present  a convincing,  if  perplexing  picture. 
Minorities,  and  Blacks  particularly,  do  feel  discriminated 
against  in  the  Navy.  On  many  tangible  criteria,  the  effects 
are  real  enough.  For  example.  Blacks  have  slcwer  advancement 
rates  and  receive  expensive  technical  training  less  frequently 
than  do  Whites,  even  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  age 
and  education.  However,  relationships  to  behavioral  treatment 
are  more  peculiar.  Blacks  report  experiencing,  for  example, 

a better  organizational  climate  than  do  Whites,  report  more 
felt  discrimination,  and,  at  the  same  time,  evidence  a 
negative  relationship  between  the  two  (i.e.,  the  better  the 
climate,  the  less  felt  discrimination!)  Among  the  difficult, 
thorny,  and  even  unacceptable  conclusions  that  this  suggests 
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is  the  possibility  that- -be cause  of  the  accumulated  historical 
content  in  which  it  occurs— equal  treatment  will  not  be 
perceived  to  be  non- discriminatory. 

Organizational  Practices 

(10)  On  the  standard  arr^y  of  organizational  practices  measures 
included  in  the  survey,  the  Navy  as  a whole  falls  approximately 
at  the  lower  border  of  what  is  termed  the  "normal"  range 

(40  to  60  percentile  points  on  the  national  civilian  norms). 
This  conceals  a rather  crucial  difference,  however.  The 
shore-based  units  are  well  within  that  normal  range,  whereas 
the  fleet  units  are  distinctly  bel cm  it.  The  sole  exceptions 
are  the  submarines,  which  resemble  the  shore  units  in  quality 
of  organizational  functioning. 

(11)  Most  of  the  more  serious  fleet  problems  appear  to  lie  in 
organizational  climate  conditions  and  leadership  behaviors, 
rather  than  in  the  intrinsic  properties  of  jobs  performed. 

(12)  Much  of  the  problem  pattern  occurs  as  well  in,  and  perhaps 
ties  critically  to,  a perceived  undue  absence  of  personal 
independence,  in  the  form  of  bureaucracy  and  an  unnecessary 
intrusion  into  Navymen's  personal  lives. 

(13)  Like  the  organizational  climate  and  leadership  problems,  this 
personal  independence  shortage  is  age-related.  Until  a 
Navyman  reaches  30  years  of  age,  or  is  in  a group  whose  average 
age  approximates  that  figure,  he  does  not  experience  conditions 
as  favorable  as  those  experienced  by  civilians  of  almost  any 
age. 
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(14)  The  personal  independence  shortage  is  also  rank-related. 

For  enlisted  men,  experienced  conditions  steadily  decline 

in  positiveness  from  E-l  to  E-5,  then  rise  to  a peak  at  E-7. 

(15)  It  is  also  unit-level  related;  conditions  improve  steadily 
with  the  rank  of  one’s  supervisor. 

(16)  While  it  seems  to  be  true  that  more  autocratic  practices  are 
found  in  conjunction  with  sophisticated  hardware  in  the  Navy, 
other  findings  lead  us  to  be  suspicious  of  any  conclusion 
that  such  a contingency  is  desirable.  Instead,  what  appears 

to  occur  is  that  Navy  assignment  practices,  like  their  civilian 
hiring  and  placement  counterparts , make  the  assumption  that 
automated  hardware  substi tutes  for  human  competence.  Yet  our 
general  array  of  findings  would  suggest  the  dysfunctional 
consequences  of  this  simple  assumption.  If  our  society  does 
through  its  educational  processes  what  early  chapters  of  this 
report  suggest  that  it  does,  then  persons  are  placed  in 
situations  representing  the  poorest  possible  fit  to  their 
values . 

(17)  The  Navy  of  the  immediate  future  will  consist--probably  already 
does  consist--enti rely  of  True  Volunteers.  While  their 
expectations  are  nearly  as  high  as  those  of  the  Choice  Motivated 
persons,  their  initial  qualifications  (in  terms  of  education) 
are  not.  They  have  high  needs  for  personal  independence  and 
participative  treatment,  and  their  decision  to  remain  or 

leave  the  Navy  at  the  end  of  their  term  Is  closely  contingent 
upon  the  treatment  they  receive  along  these  lines.  They  view 
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the  Navy  as  a personal  route  to  skill,  esteem,  and 
position  In  life  and  will  doubtless  weigh  as  quite  negative 
practices  which  deal  with  them  otherwise. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  findings  In  a number  of  areas. 

From  these  stem,  directly  and  indirectly,  a number  of  possible 
Implications  and  action  steps  concerning  the  work  setting  that  we  judge 
worthy  of  consideration: 

(1)  Recognize  more  systematically  the  critical  Interrelationship 
of  men  and  technology  In  the  Navy. 

The  Navy  should  undertake  to  study  Its  ships  and  shore 
stations  as  socl o- technical  (not  just  technical) 
systems,  and  should  attempt  modifications  In  line  with 
the  resulting  findings,  perhaps  Initially  on  an  experi- 
mental basis. 

(2)  Work  to  reduce  the  amount  and  effects  of  bureaucracy  in 
Navy  life. 

Decentralize:  return  to  command  the  overall  responsi- 

bility for  direction  that  over  the  years  has  been 
absorbed  Into  central  control  functions. 

Flatten  the  organizational  structure:  remove  a large 

proportion  of  the  one-on-one  reporting  relationships 
so  frequently  found  in  the  Navy. 

Make  more  constructive  use  of  "management  by  objectives. 

(3)  Reduce  the  effects  of  age  (and  values)  discrepancy  among 
Navymen. 


Improve  the  task  leadership  and  technical  competences 
of  junior  officers. 

Replace  senior  enlistees  with  junior  officers  in  roles 
which  Involve  supervising  younger  enlisted  men. 

Take  age  discrepancy  Into  account  In  the  assignment 
process. 

Improve  the  general  leadership  competences  of  Petty 
Officers  other  than  Chiefs. 

(4)  Increase  opportunities  for  independence  In  Navymen's 
personal  lives. 

Review  Navy  policies  and  procedures  which  potentially 
provide  grounds  for  unnecessary  Intrusion  into  the 
personal  lives  of  Navymen  and  alter  those  which  do  so. 
Write  and  issue  something  akin  to  a "Navyman's  Bill 
of  Rights,"  which  specifies  the  personal  life  areas 
and  circumstances  In  which  subordinate  conmanders 
may  and  may  not  intervene. 

Add  to  the  assignment  procedures  Improved  mechanisms 
for  taking  into  account  the  personal  needs  and 
Interests  of  Navymen.  While  relevant  to  all,  this 
would  appear  to  be  most  critical  for  young  officers, 
whose  loss  to  the  service  is  quite  costly. 
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Chapter  1 
Prologue 

Both  the  nation's  leaders  and  its  young  people  pressed  during 
recent  years  for  an  end  to  the  method  by  which  much  of  the  nation's 
defense  manpower  has  been  obtained  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
military  draft.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  has  now  become 
fact.  In  place  of  a military  force  staffed  partly  by  conscripts  and 
"draft-motivated"  enlistees  there  has  been  substituted  the  system  of 
all-volunteer  attraction  and  recruitment  upon  which  our  society  has 
relied  during  peacetime  years  throughout  most  of  its  history. 

These  are  not  the  tranquil  times  of  earlier  years , however; 
conditions  change,  events  occur  more  rapidly,  and  their  repercussions 
travel  further  today.  In  this  complex  world,  the  nation  must  not 
only  be  certain  that  its  defense  force  is  adequate  in  both  numbers  and 
competence,  but  also  be  assured  that  this  force  is  wise,  responsible, 
effective,  and  consonant  with  those  democratic  values  which  are  central 
to  our  society. 

Under  an  all -volunteer  system,  the  Navy  (and  other  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  well)  must  compete  in  the  manpower  market.  Like  other 
types  of  employment,  military  service  must  provide  work  roles  which 
are  satisfying  activities  in  their  own  right,  which  are  seen  as 
making  a positive  social  contribution,  and  which  provide  adequate 
financial  rewards,  fringe  benefits,  and  the  like. 
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To  the  casual  observer,  as  to  the  social  scientist,  it  appears  that 
conditions  which  have  obtained  since  the  start  of  World  War  II  may  be 
shifting.  Many  of  the  tenets,  assumptions,  and  customary  relationships 
of  the  last  three  decades,  some  forming  the  basis  for  military  manning 
and  management  practices,  are  undergoing  great  changes.  Affluence 
has  rendered  in  many  ways  meaningless  a number  of  the  accustomed 
motivational  strategies  which  were  in  the  past  effective.  Attitudes 
toward  authority,  toward  the  value  of  great  openness,  questioning, 
and  candor  all  appear  to  be  changing.  Not  only  the  military  services, 
but  most  of  the  major  institutions  of  our  society  would  seem  to  be 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  closely  examining,  and  perhaps  greatly 
altering,  practices  based  upon  old  assumptions  in  these  areas. 

The  research  which  this  report  summarizes  began  with  the  proposition 
that  changing  values,  expectations,  life  styles,  and  preferences  for 
the  quality  of  organizational  life  are  important  and  perhaps  overriding 
considerations  in  relation  to  the  fortunes  of  an  all -volunteer  force. 

It  was  stated  early  on  that  this  proposition  stems  from  two  sources: 

(1)  accumulating  data  of  a formal  variety  which  suggest  that 

in  recent  years  non-economic  matters  have  become  increasingly 
central  to  an  ever-larger  number  of  persons; 

(2)  a great  number  of  instances,  increasing  in  frequency,  in  which 
dramatic  shifts  are  evidenced  in  the  behavior  of  persons  and 
organizations  on  dimensions  related  to  value  and  quality-of-li fe 
Issues. 
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The  roots  of  these  societal  values,  preferences,  and  expectations 
lie  In  many  areas,  most  notably  the  educational  and  child-rearing 
practices  which  have  come  into  being  within  the  last  couple  of  decades. 

The  changes  which  have  come  over  American  society  in  recent 
decades  are  familiar  themes,  perhaps  no  longer  surprising.  All  of  us 
are  familiar  with  statements  concerning  the  number  of  scientists 
presently  living,  expressed  as  a proportion  of  those  who  ever  lived, 
and  similar  statistics  calculated  to  press  home  the  point  that  change 
has  accelerated.  If  the  statistics  seem  repetitious  or  the  themes 
overworked,  however,  it  is  to  a failure  of  words,  not  a conmonp lace ness 
of  the  phenomenon,  which  blame  ought  justly  be  laid,  for  the  changes 
are  truly  large.  In  the  small  space  of  three  generations  — from 
grandparents  to  grandchildren,  both  presently  living  --  we  have  moved 
from  being  a nation  which  was  two-thirds  rural  and  in  which  one  person 
in  16  was  a high  school  graduate,  with  only  one  in  25  going  to  college 
to  a nation  which  is  three-fourths  urban  (and  within  that,  largely 
suburban:  3 persons  in  7 live  in  areas  that  are  urban  but  not 

central -ci ty) , in  which  seven  persons  in  every  eight  are  high  school 
graduates,  and  in  which  half  go  on  to  college. 

Number  of  years  completed  is  not  the  only  change  which  has  come 
over  education.  Amount  of  time  spent  in  school  within  any  one  year  has 
changed  as  well.  In  1900,  the  typical,  enrolled,  public  school 
student  experienced  a school  year  99  Instruction  days  long;  in  1970 
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the  instructional  year  was  approximately  twice  that  length  (179  days 
in  1968,  for  example).  The  annual  per-pupil  expenditure  in  1900  was 
$12  nationally;  in  1970  it  was  $917!  Even  allowing  for  depreciation 
of  the  dollar,  the  "real"  amount  spent  per  pupil  today  is  many  times 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Within  the  educational  experience,  changes  of  a qualitative  nature 
have  contributed  to  the  overall  impact.  Educational  experiences  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  have  become  increasingly  parti- 
cipative or  involvement-oriented.  Non-graded  classrooms,  multi-age 
grouping,  individualized  instruction,  programmed  learning,  and  a wide 
variety  of  other  innovative  practices  have  become  commonplace  in 
today's  schools.  In  higher  education,  parietal  rules  of  the  sort  which 
most  of  us  personally  experienced  and  accepted,  and  which  were  based 
upon  the  in  loco  parentis  doctrine,  are  almost  universally  a thing  of 
the  past.  Together  with  changes  at  both  the  Federal  and  (in  some 
instances)  state  levels  which  establish  18  years  as  the  age  of  majority, 
these  shifts  lead  young  persons  of  high  school  age  to  expect  and  to 
prepare  for  self-governance  — that  is,  a determining  say  over  most 
matters  affecting  their  lives  — at  an  earlier  age. 

The  importance  of  this  for  attitudinal  change  ought  not  be  lost. 
Today's  typical  18-year-old  will  have  spent  more  than  2100  days  in 
direct  exposure  to  practices  which  encourage  involvement  and  a questioning 
and  challenging  posture  on  his  part.  His  role  models  during  this  period 
will  have  been  highly  educated,  well  trained  teachers.  He  will  find 
and  view  himself  as  an  incoming  adult  member  of  a society  that  has 
become  highly  educated,  sophisticated,  urban,  and  affluent. 
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Although  one  may  reasonably  question  the  extent  to  which  an 
affective  or  emotional  change  in  attitudes  has  occurred  over  the  years, 
there  appears  ample  ground  for  assuming  that  the  informational  and 
behavioral  components  of  attitudes  have  changed  markedly.  Today's 
likes,  dislikes  and  preferences  may  be  little  different  from  those  of 
two  generations  ago,  but  they  are  supported  by  a much  sturdier 
informational  sub-structure,  and  the  behavioral  repertoire  in  which 
they  are  seen  as  potentially  finding  expression  contains  a much  wider 
array  of  alternatives,  few  of  them  in  the  category,  "compliance." 

It  may  well  be,  in  other  words,  that  values  themselves  have  changed 
less  than  have  certain  other  things  associated  with  those  values,  like 
willingness  to  tolerate  practices  at  odds  with  them,  perceived  available 
alternatives,  ways  of  behaving  in  response  to  disliked  practices,  and 
the  like. 

Today's  18-year-old  will  in  all  likelihood  be  aware  of  the  large 
nunber  of  alternatives  available  to  him  in  conjunction  with  almost 
every  choice  he  must  make  (a  considerably  larger  number  than  were 
available  to  his  grandfather  years  ago),  and  he  will  be  well  equipped 
to  engage  in  the  search  process  to  locate  alternatives  in  any  unfamiliar 
situation.  In  short,  whether  his  values  are  different  or  not, 
the  options  open  to  him  are  far  greater  in  number,  and  he  is  better 
equipped  to  attain  them,  than  were  his  grandparents.  In  the  face  of 
this,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a relatively  short  period 
of  boot  and  technical  training  can  have  any  appreciable  impact  upon 
basic  attitudes  and  preferences. 

The  world  of  work  toward  which  he  heads  is  similarly  different  from 
that  which  existed  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1900,  29  per  cent 
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of  the  nation's  prime-mover  horsepower  was  provided  by  draft  animals; 
in  1970  a comparable  figure  was  .00007  per  cent!  Although  this  statistic 
seems  simple,  perhaps  even  humorous,  a bit  of  reflection  suggests 
that  it  indicates  the  amount  of  technological  advance  which  has 
occurred  in  recent  decades.  Similarly,  whereas  ten  per  cent  of  the 
work  force  in  that  earlier  day  were  engaged  in  professional,  technical 
managerial,  and  official  occupations  (accountants,  architects,  chemists, 
businessmen,  clergy,  academicians,  dentists,  physicians,  lawyers, 
judges,  elected  officials,  public  administrators,  pharmacists, 
scientists,  engineers,  etc.),  25  percent  of  the  work  force  are  engaged 
in  such  occupations  today. 

Much,  therefore,  hinges  upon  the  acceptability  and  "up-to-date" 
character  of  Navy  practices,  since  it  seems  likely  that  little  by  way  of 
socialization  (attitude  change  of  Navymen  in  directions  more  compatible 
with  customary  service  practices)  can  be  expected.  Unfortunately,  the 
degree  of  such  correspondence  seems  lower  than  what  might  be  desired. 
Whereas  alternatives  have  undergone  vast  change  and  expansion  since  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  managerial  practices  have  changed  relatively 
little.  Managerially , a greater  resemblance  exists  between  the  supervisory 
practices  of  today  and  those  of  a half-century  ago  than  exists  between 
alternatives  available  to  subordinates  now  and  at  that  earlier  time. 

Stated  otherwise,  to  the  extent  that  the  nation  possesses  a 
"cream"  of  tomorrow's  "crop,"  it  is  likely  to  be  found  among  those 
whose  ability  and  training  ultimately  aim  them  toward  that  25  per  cent 
work  force  slice  which  makes  up  the  country's  technical,  professional, 
and  managerial  personnel.  Although  the  wisdom  or  desirability  may  be 
questioned,  it  is  likely  that  these  opinion  leaders  will  be  drawn  in 
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disproportionate  numbers  (If  not  largely)  from  among  those  who  have 
been  advantaged  during  their  developing  years  by  the  best  of  what 
society  has  to  offer.  Exposed  while  they  were  growing  up  to  a wide 
array  of  stimuli,  good  schools,  and  the  like,  this  best-nurtured,  best 
prepared  slice  of  American  society  clearly  will  assume  responsibility 
for  its  policies  and  operations  in  the  years  ahead.  Yet,  it  is 
this  stratum  --  the  young,  better-educated  segment  of  the  population  -- 
which  is  most  at  odds  with  prevailing  Navy  practices.  A strange 
counterpoint  is  the  fact  that  the  Navy  would  appear  to  have  in 
recent  years  drawn  a large  proportion  of  its  recruits  (under  pressure 
of  the  draft)  from  precisely  this  segment. 

Among  civilians,  this  young,  better-educated  segment  of 
the  population  is  more  rejecting  of  autocratic  practices,  less 
Impressed  with  opportunity  to  serve  one's  country  or  make  the  world 
a better  place  as  drawing  cards  in  job  selection,  more  demanding  of 
challenging  jobs,  and  more  insistent  upon  adequate  human- resource 
leadership  practices. 

In  the  Navy  as  among  civilians,  those  persons  who  grew  up  in  suburban 
areas  are  least  authoritarian  and,  at  the  same  time,  least  Interested 
in  having  a job  in  which  they  may  serve  their  country.  The  difference 
present  in  the  civilian  sample  — that  those  who  grew  up  in  the  suburbs 
prefer  more  challenging  jobs  — does  not  hold  true  among  Nayymen: 
all  communi ty-of-origin  categories  among  Navymen  closely  resent>le  the 
suburban- ci  vi  lian. 
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Both  preferences  and  practices  show  substantial  age-related 
effects  among  Navymen,  a phenomenon  scarcely  observable  among 
civilians.  Rather  than  alternative  explanations  (e.g.,  social 
desirability  response  bias,  socialization,  etc.)  "selection-out" 
appears  as  a major  factor,  with  most  of  the  difficulty  occurring  among 
young  Navymen.  Although  rank  has  some  effect  Independent  of  age, 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men  show  rather  similar  effects,  with 
negative  views  tied  principally  to  an  unfavorable  organizational 
climate.  This  climate  is  viewed,  by  the  young  especially,  as  overly 
bureaucratic,  arbitrary,  and  excessively  intrusive  into  one's  personal 
life.  Human  resources,  thei r wel  1 -being  and  motivation,  are  viewed  to  be 
treated  as  subordinate  in  Importance  to  impersonal  rules  and  hardware. 

Preferences  for,  and  experience  of,  more  adequate  human  resource 
organizational  practices  rise  with  age  and  rank  in  the  Navy,  not 
because  of  socialization  and  change,  but  primarily  because  those  who 
experience  these  conditions  remain  ("select-in"),  whereas  those  who 
do  not  experience  them  leave  ("select-out").  While  the  comparison 
thus  favors  the  Navy  in  the  older  age  brackets,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  counts  for  little  if  most  leave  the  Navy  because  of  the 
unfavorable  comparison  in  the  younger  age  brackets. 

What  of  the  future?  What  may  be  said  of  the  child  who  was  three 
to  five  years  of  age  in  1971  — the  potential  recruit  during  the  1980- 
1985  period?  The  chances  are  three  out  of  four  that  he  will  have  come 
from  an  urban -sub urban  background.  The  chances  are  one  out  of  three 
or  one  out  of  four  that  his  parents  will  have  professional  or  technical 
occupations  (and  presumably  somewhat  higher  than  that  that  he  will 
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himself  aspire  to  such  an  occupation).  The  chances,  furthermore,  are 
three  out  of  four  that  the  head  of  his  family  will  have  at  least  a high 
school  diploma,  and  about  even  that  he  will  himself  intend  to  go  on 
to  college.  Eleven  times  more  money  will  have  been  spent  educating 
him;  his  teachers  will  likely  have  had  work  beyond  a bachelor’s 
degree,  and  will  have  employed  a variety  of  new,  different,  and  more 
participative  teaching  methods  during  the  12-year  period  of  his 
exposure  to  them.  He  will  have  spent  one-sixth  more  time  each  year  in 
school  than  his  parents,  twice  as  much  each  year  as  his  early  20th- 
century  grandparents.  He  will  have  been  exposed  to  hours  of  instant 
communication  from  television,  traveled  more,  seen  more,  and  tried 
more  activities  --  athletic,  social,  and  intellectual  --  than  his 
parents  did  at  a comparable  age.  The  chances  are  quite  high  that  he 
will  never  have  known  any  economic  situation  except  comparative 
affluence,  and  almost  certain  that  he  will  not  have  known  real  want. 

He  will  be,  at  least  at  the  Federal  level,  no  more  than  a few  months 
away  from  a majority  — able  to  vote,  enter  into  contracts,  leave  home, 
drink,  and  organize  his  life  as  he  pleases. 

Exceptions  to  any  and  all  of  these  characteristics  will,  of  course, 
occur,  but  this  probably  represents  the  "average"  or  typical  18-year-old 
of  1982.  As  such,  he  appears  to  be  almost  a prototype  of  today's  most 
dissatisfied  Navyman.  Unless  something  changes  practices  or  situations , 
he  will  in  all  likelihood  never  enter  the  Navy  --  nor  any  other  branch 
of  the  armed  forces.  Should  he  enter,  he  will  in  all  likelihood  leave. 

In  either  event,  he  will  carry  a posture  of  indifference  or  resentment 
with  him  to  his  civilian  life  and  career.  And  from  the  most  prototypical 
of  all  will  come  the  25  percent  who  will  in  the  years  ahead  comprise 
the  judges,  physicians,  engineers,  scientists,  legislators,  administrators 
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and  businessmen  whose  influence  outweighs  their  numbers  and  who  formulate 
the  nation's  policies  and  administer  its  affairs  in  their  most 
critical  apsects. 

The  research  summarized  in  the  pages  which  follow,  therefore, 
provides  a reasonably  satisfactory  answer  to  the  general  issue  raised 
at  the  outset.  It  is  not  that  young  persons  today  possess  values  and 
preferences  that  are  strikingly  different  from  those  of  generations 
immediately  preceding.  On  the  contrary,  they  generally  value  and 
hold  Important  the  same  things  cherished  by  their  parents  and  grandparents. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  differences:  young  persons  today  are 
more  averse  to  autocratic  direction  than  their  elders,  for  example, 
and  somewhat  less  motivated  by  patriotic  concerns.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  young  persons  today  attach  greatest  importance  to  those  same 
conditions  that  their  predecessors  have  valued:  independence,  economic 

success,  and  friendly  relationships  with  others.  The  differences  lie 
less  in  values  than  in  the  number  and  richness  of  available 
alternatives,  in  the  amount  of  training  received  in  locating  and  acting 
upon  those  alternatives,  and  in  their  greater  reluctance  to  react 
compliantly. 


Chapter  2 

Values  and  Preferences  in  the  Work  Setting 

One  purpose  of  the  overall  study,  of  which  the  present  chapter  treats 
but  a part,  was:  to  collect  data  on  value  and  expectation  issues,  and 

on  the  organizational  practices  to  which  they  are  presumably  related,  from 
both  a civilian  national  cross-section  and  from  a representative  sample 
of  Navymen  from  both  the  officer  and  enlisted  ranks.  From  these  data  one 
might  then  determine  (a)  whether  differences  do,  in  fact,  exist  across 
demographic  groups,  as  well  as  their  direction,  magnitude,  and  scope; 

(b)  their  likely  impact  upon  that  constellation  of  influences  affecting 
enlistment  and  the  extent  to  which  material  incentives  affect  that  impact; 
and  (c)  the  organizational  management  Implications  for  the  Navy  of  such 
differences  as  are  seen  to  exist.  In  this  present  chapter,  we  examine 
the  first  of  these  questions,  the  likely  existence  of  values  differences. 

The  logical  place  to  begin  is  a search  for  value  differences  of  the 
kind  described,  emerging  in  the  American  population  generally  and 
potentially  affecting  the  necessary  manpower  practices  of  the  Navy. 

The  responses  of  all  persons  in  both  the  civilian  and  Navy  samples  to 
value  and  preference  measures  have  therefore  been  stratified  by  six 
demographic  characteristics  which  should  provide  keys  to  such  emerging 
differences  as  may  exist: 

Sex  - Although  the  Navy  has  in  the  past  been  largely  a man's  world, 
women  have  recently  come  to  greater  prominence  within  it  and 
could,  with  ratification  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
occupy  much  larger  roles  than  has  previously  been  true. 
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Age  - Much  has  been  made  in  recent  years  of  the  extent  to  which 
values  and  preferences  have  changed  for  today’s  youth  from 
what  existed  for  earlier  generations.  Although  the 
vociferlous  disagreement  of  at  least  some  youth  with  prevalent 
political  norms  and  values  has  been  highly  visible,  the 
question  remains  open  as  to  the  degree  to  which  this 
divergence  extends  to  organizational  preferences  and  values. 

Education  - Education  is  a profound  social izer  of  the  young. 

Greater  amounts  and  higher  quality  of  it  provide  exposure  to 
ideas  and  methods  wider  in  array,  if  not  higher  in  quality, 
than  is  otherwise  true.  With  education  presumably  come 
greater  expectations  about  role,  status,  reward,  and  treat- 
ment. 

Community  of  Origin  - The  decades  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
have  witnessed  the  mass  migration  of  our  population,  first 
from  the  farm  to  the  city,  and  later  from  the  city  to  its 
suburbs.  As  the  population  shifts,  so  does  the  manpower 
pool  from  which  the  Navy  must  draw  its  recruits.  Yet  another 
question  concerns  the  extent  to  which  those  who  have  spent 
their  early  years  in  different  types  of  communities  (rural, 
small  town,  suburban,  urban)  differ  in  what  they  value  and 
prefer  organizationally. 

Race  - Blacks  and  other  racial  minorities  have  increasingly  pressed 
for  their  rightful  place  in  our  society.  As  the  range  and 
variety  of  positions  and  roles  which  they  occupy  increase, 
some  question  may  be  raised  about  the  extent  to  which  their 
organizational  values  and  preferences  differ  from  those  of 
the  more  customary  Whites. 
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Region  of  Origin  - Somewhat  different  life  styles  and  degrees  of 
affluence  exist  in  various  regions  of  the  country.  Although 
of  somewhat  less  importance,  perhaps,  than  the  other  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  the  region  in  which  one  grew  up 
contains  at  least  some  potential  importance  in  auguring  the 
Navy's  future. 

Age-Related  Preferences 

Three  subsets  of  work-life  related  values  and  preferences  concern  us 
in  the  present  study:  (a)  preferred  characteristics  of  the  job  (as,  for 

example,  whether  the  work  Is  challenging,  whether  It  is  clean,  etc.); 

(b)  preferences  regarding  the  behavior  of  one's  supervisor  and  peers  (his 
leadership  style  and  their  styles  in  dealing  with  one  another);  and 

(c)  adherence  to  a set  of  beliefs  which  are  more  or  less  democratic  (as 
opposed  to  autocratic). 

Our  findings  would  suggest  that  constancy,  rather  than  difference, 
is  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  preferred  Job  character- 
istics. When  the  14  job  preference  measures  were  rank-ordered  for 
Navymen  and  compared  to  a similar  rank-ordering  for  employed  civilian 
men,  the  two  sets  of  rankings  correlated  quite  highly  (.90).  Even 
among  age  groupings  of  civilians,  the  relative  rankings  were  very  much 
the  same  (average  correlation  * .90). 

As  the  data  in  Table  l indicate,  both  Navymen  and  civilians 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  personal  Independence  (controlling  one's 
personal  life  and  avoiding  entangling  bureaucracy)  and  to  economic 
success  (good  pay  and  fringe  benefits).  The  job  characteristics  which 
least  concern  them  are  cleanliness,  prestige,  free  time,  absence  of  a "boss," 
and,  perhaps  surprisingly,  an  opportunity  to  serve  one's  country. 


Table  1 


Most  and  Least  Important  Features  of  a Preferred  Job 


Overall 

Rank 

Civilians 

Navy men 

Most 
Imp.  1 

Opportunity  to  Control 
Personal  Life 

Opportunity  to  Control 
Personal  Life 

2 

Good  Pay 

Good  Pay 

3 

Friendly  People 

Avoiding  Bureaucracy 

4 

Good  Fringe  Benefits 

Good  Fringe  Benefits 

5 

Avoiding  Bureaucracy 
Mean  = 3.58* 

Challenging  Work 
Mean  = 3.57 

10 

Opportunity  to  Serve 
My  Country 

Opportunity  to  Serve 
My  Country 

11 

No  One  to  Boss  Me 

Lots  of  Free  Time 

12 

Clean  Job 

No  One  to  Boss  Me 

13 

Lots  of  Free  Time 

Prestigious  Job 

Leastl4 

Imp. 

Prestigious  Job 
Mean  « 2.52 

Clean  Job 
Mean  = 2.58 

Importance  Scale:  1 = Very  Unimportant 

2 = Fairly  Unimportant 

3 = Fairly  Important 

4 = Very  Important 
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Depending  upon  one's  position  and  perspective,  these  findings  may 
be  viewed  with  pleasure  or  dismay.  They  seem  to  indicate,  however,  that, 
despite  the  rhetoric  of  recent  years,  the  traditional  American  values  of 
independence  and  material  success  are  alive  and  well  and  likely  to 
remain  so  for  the  immediate  future. 

Our  findings  do,  however,  indicate  one  set  of  differences  that  is 
particularly  striking.  Navymen  43  years  of  age  and  older,  whether 
enlisted  men  or  officers,  present  rank-ordered  profiles  on  these  preferred 
job  characteristics  which  are  unlike  those  of  (a)  young  enlisted  men, 

(b)  young  officers  (who  closely  resemble  young  enlisted  men),  or 
civilians  their  own  age.  These  dissimilarities  occur  largely  because  of 
the  importance  attached  to  opportunity  to  control  one's  personal  life 
(which  older  Navymen  do  not  value  as  highly  as  do  others)  and  service  to 
one's  country  and  challenging  work  (which  older  Navymen  value  more  highly 
than  do  others). 

In  the  area  of  leadership  preferences  a rise-wi th-age  appeared  in 
the  Navy  data  which  does  not  appear,  or  appears  only  slightly,  among 
civilians.  These  rises  In  leadership  preferences  with  age  appear  to 
reflect  the  masking  effects  of  rank  and  self-selection.  Figure  1,  which 
shows  one  of  the  measures  (Supervisory  Support)  in  relation  to  background 
variables  (Rank,  Re-enlistment  Intention,  and  Age),  is  illustrative  of  a 
general  pattern  of  findings: 

(1)  Controlling  for  other  variables  has  little  effect  on 
differences  by  Rank. 

(2)  Controlling  for  other  variables  has  little  effect  on 
self-selection  (measured  in  this  instance  by 
Reenlistment  Intention). 

(3)  Controlling  for  other  variables  removes  the  effect  of  Age. 

(4)  Effects  are  stronger  for  Actual  than  for  Preferred  leadership. 


figure  1 


Preferred  and  Actual  Supervisory  Support,  by  Rank,  Reenlistment  Intent,  and  Age 
Actual 


RANK  RE -ENLISTMENT  AGE 

INTENT 
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Although  any  discussion  of  cause-amd-effect  relationships  is  somewhat 
speculative  for  findings  derived,  as  are  these,  from  data  collected  at  a 
single  point  in  time,  the  most  parsimonious  explanation  for  these  results 
would  begin  with  the  behavior  actually  experienced  and  move  from  that  to 
preferences.  In  descriptive  terms,  Navymen  in  any  age  category  report 
to  supervisors  whose  behavior  encompasses  a fairly  broad  range,  from 
quite  good  to  very  poor.  The  average  behavior  experienced  rises  in  posi- 
tiveness with  age,  partly  because  of  rank  (higher  rank  persons  are 
supervised  by  persons  of  even  higher  rank  who  are,  on  the  average,  them- 
selves better  supervisors)  and  partly  because  of  self-selection 
(specialties,  career  choices,  and  assignment  practices  result  in  some 
situational  constancy  across  the  period  of  service,  and  those  who 
experience  comparatively  poor  situations  leave  the  service).  That  such 
effects  are  more  apparent  for  actual  than  for  preferred  leadership 
characteristics  adds  weight  to  the  argument  that  persons  quite  naturally 
are  influenced  in  the  setting  of  their  aspirations  by  their  actual 
experiences. 

The  third  major  area--autocrat1  c versus  democratic  beliefs--wi  11  be 
treated  only  briefly  at  this  point.  In  general,  there  would  appear  to 
be  a trend  toward  more  autocratic  beliefs  with  age;  however,  this  seems 
to  be  intertwined  with  the  effects  of  educational  level.  For  this  reason, 
further  treatment  of  this  topic  will  be  deferred  to  a subsequent  section 
of  the  chapter. 

Preferences  Related  to  Educational  Level 

The  findings  in  relation  to  education  display  both  consistencies 
(among  job  characteristic  preferences)  and  differences  (for  leadership 
preferences)  when  Navymen  and  employed  civilian  men  are  compared. 
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For  both  Navymen  and  civilians,  greater  education  is  associated  with 
reduced  concern  about  economic  issues,  less  importance  attached  to  service 
to  one's  country  and  enhanced  concern  about  having  challenging  work.  (See  Fig.  2) 
Among  Navymen,  greater  education  is  also  associated  with  more  Importance 
being  attached  to  personal  independence.  Stated  thus  generally,  a number 
of  interesting,  though  minor,  differences  are  perhaps  concealed: 

(1)  In  the  economic  area  concern  about  fringe  benefits  declines 
with  education  for  enlisted  men,  for  officers,  and  for 
civilians.  However,  whereas  the  importance  of  £a£  declines 
with  education  for  enlisted  Navymen,  the  importance  of  steady 
work  (without  layoffs)  declines  for  employed  civilians. 

Neither  measure  declines  for  officers. 

(2)  Much  of  the  steeper  rise  with  education  of  preference  for 
challenging  work  among  civilians  is  attributable  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  education  scale  (those  with  a high  school 
education  or  less),  a feature  present  only  slightly  in  the 
enlisted  Navymen  curve,  and  not  present  at  all  for  officers. 

Turning  to  leadership  style  preferences,  nearly  all  of  the  statisti- 
cally significant  difference  among  educational  categories  of  Navymen, 
apparent  when  the  combined  sample  was  considered,  disappears  when  enlisted 
men  and  officers  are  considered  separately.  It  thus  appears  to  reflect 
the  combined  effects  of  (a)  difference  between  these  two  categories  of 
personnel  and  (b)  the  different  distributions  of  these  two  groups  across 
educational  categories.  (See  Figure  3) 

Among  civilians,  however,  a definite  rise  in  preferred  leadership 
with  education  occurs  in  a form  considerably  steeper  than  that  for 
enlisted  Navymen.  For  civilians,  as  for  Navymen,  the  data  rather  clearly 
suggest  that  leadership  preferences  are  set  in  some  relationship  to 
actual  experiences.  Although  levels  of  actual  and  preferred  leadership 
differ,  the  two  curves  are  in  each  case  similar  in  shape. 


Figure  2 


Importance  of  Challenging  Work  by  Educational  Level,  for 
Enlisted  Navymen,  Employed  Civilian  Men,  and  Officers 
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Figure  3 

Mean  Preferred  and  Actual  Leadership  of  Enlisted  Navymen  and  Employed  Civilian  Men 
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Age,  Education  and  Autocratic  versus  Democratic  Beliefs 

An  objective  discussion  of  the  issue  indicated  in  this  side-heading 
is  difficult,  largely  because  carefully  chosen  words  or  terms  seem  rapidly 
to  disappear  into  a sea  of  unfortunate  connotations.  Thus,  in  organiza- 
tional life,  "autocratic0  rapidly  becomes  "authori tarian"  and  brings  to 
mind  sadistic  regimes  from  the  history  books.  In  an  administrative 
context,  "democratic"  similarly  transitions  to  "one  man,  one  vote,"  and 
from  there  to  notions  of  disorder  and  absence  of  direction. 

Despite  this  semantic  difficulty,  there  is  a dimension  of  behavior 
or  practice,  coordinate  with  a set  of  beliefs  similarly  arranged.  Toward 
one  direction  these  behaviors  and  beliefs  become  increasingly  reliant 
upon  formal  authority,  more  insistent  upon  artificial  distinctions  of 
status  and  position,  more  distrustful  of  the  motives  and  capabilities  of 
others.  Toward  the  opposite  direction  behaviors  and  their  allied  beliefs 
become  less  status  conscious,  more  trustful,  and  more  concerned  about 
persuasive  competence,  from  whatever  source. 

Although  many  terms  might  be  applied  to  these  directionally  opposite 
styles,  perhaps  "domineering"  and  "cooperative"  are  most  descriptive. 

In  the  present  study,  the  general  finding  is  that  belief  in  autocratic 
(domineering)  supervisory  practices  (a)  rises  with  age,  and  (b)  declines 
with  education.  Figure  4 illustrates  this  quite  clearly,  along  with 
certain  qualifications: 

(1)  The  curve  by  age  for  Navy  officers  looks  remarkably  similar  to 
a comparable  curve  for  civilians,  rising  until  age  42;  for  the 
highest  age  category,  however,  the  two  curves  reflect  distinctly 
different  values.  Older  Navy  officers  are  among  the  least 
autocratic  of  groups. 


Figure  4 

Adherence  to  Autocratic  Management  Beliefs 


AGE 
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(2)  In  this  fact,  older  Navy  officers  seem  to  resemble  young  Navy 
officers,  who  are  distinctly  less  autocratic  than  their 
civilian  counterparts. 

(3)  Controlling  the  enlisted  age  curve  for  the  effects  of  rank, 
self-selection,  and  education  has  little  effect.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  gap  among  plotted  points  is  that  between  the 
youngest  enlisted  men  (mostly  first- termers)  and  the  older 
enlisted  men  who  for  the  most  part  supervise  them. 

(4)  Controlling  the  enlisted  education  curve  for  the  effects  of 
age,  rank,  and  self-selection  has  similarly  little  effect. 

In  general,  the  decline  with  increasing  education  remains. 

Preferences  Related  to  Region  and  Community  of  Origin 

In  general,  region  of  the  country  and  type  of  community  in  which  one 
grew  up  appear  to  bear  little  relationship  to  one's  preferences  concerning 
the  work  setting.  No  differences,  for  civilians  or  Navymen,  occur  among 
leadership  style  preferences.  Among  preferred  job  characteristics, 
perhaps  the  most  important  difference  is  that  displayed  graphically  in 
Figure  5,  which  shows  the  importance  attached  to  an  opportunity  to  serve 
one's  country.  In  combined  form  and  ignoring  the  small  category  of 
Navymen  who  grew  up  in  no  identifiable  region  of  the  country,  one  might 
expect  a combined  scale  to  range  from  suburban  New  England  (lowest)  to 
the  rural  South  (highest).  For  all  groups,  however,  mean  responses 
center  about  the  category  "Fairly  Important;"  no  group  sees  this  as 
clearly  lacking  in  importance. 

Preferences  Related  to  Sex 

Among  civilians,  men  and  women  do  not  differ  in  the  importance  which 
they  attach  to  pay,  steadiness  of  work,  and  availability  of  free  time. 

They  do  not  differ  in  autocratic  versus  democratic  beliefs,  nor  in  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  human  factors  in  organizational  life. 


Figure  5 


Importance  Attached  to  an  Opportunity  to  Serve  One’s  Country, 
by  Region  and  Cormunlty  of  Origin 
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Little  difference  occurs  In  the  behavior  which  they  desire  from  their  peers, 
and  no  difference  in  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  serving  their 
country.  On  two  issues--the  importance  attached  to  challenging  work  and 
to  having  a prestigious  job--an  initial  difference  is  removed  when  the 
comparison  is  restricted  to  employed  women  and  men. 

A number  of  differences  remain,  however.  Women  have  a somewhat 
greater  preference  for  a clean  job,  for  working  with  friendly  people, 
for  a job  that  does  not  involve  extensive  transfers  from  one  location  to 
another,  and  for  a situation  in  which  the  supervisor  provides  somewhat 
more  task  guidance. 

None  of  these  differences  attain  statistical  significance  between 
Navymen  and  women,  nor  in  most  instances  are  they  even  suggested  by  the 
data. 

Preferences  Related  to  Race 

For  civilians,  similarity  among  racial  groups  in  preferences,  rather 
than  difference,  is  more  often  found. 

No  real  difference  is  apparent,  for  example.  In  importance  attached 
to  serving  one's  country,  to  making  the  world  a better  place,  nor  to  pay, 
fringe  benefits,  and  steady  employment.  Opportunity  to  control  one’s 
personal  life,  to  stay  in  one  place  or  move  about,  as  well  as  the  desire 
for  supportive  behavior  from  supervisor  and  co-workers,  are  preferred 
to  essentially  the  same  degree  by  both  Blacks  and  Whites. 

At  least  five  of  the  value  differences  which  do  attain  statistical 
significance  among  racial  categories  seem  capable  of  being  explained  in 
terms  of  adaptation  to  conditions  actually  experienced  on  these  same 
dimensions. 
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Figures  6 and  7,  which  present  data  for  Navymen  and  for  employed 
civilians,  show  by  the  similarity  in  shape  of  the  actual  and  preferred 
curves  the  closeness  with  which  preference  replicates  (at  a higher  level) 
experience. 

Figure  8 presents  similar  data  for  two  other  issues  for  which 
racial  differences  bccur  in  both  the  Navy  and  civilian  samples.  In  these 
instances,  the  importance  curves  do  not  appear  to  replicate  actual 
experience.  Perhaps  nothing  more  need  be  made  of  them  than  the  rather 
obvious  point  that,  regardless  of  current  experience,  non-whites  are 
much  more  concerned  than  whites  that  they  not  end  up  with  dirty,  low- 
status  jobs. 

Racial  differences  which  appear,  even  at  the  outset,  in  the  civilian 
sample  in  relation  to  leadership  preferences  largely  disappear  in  the 
Navy  sample.  This  occurs  because  Black  Navymen  express  preferences 
quite  close  to  those  expressed  by  Whites,  whether  civilian  or  Navy. 

Racial  differences  remain  on  certain  job  preference  measures:  Whites 

attach  more  importance  than  do  Blacks  to  having  challenging  jobs, 
whereas  Blacks  are  more  concerned  than  Whites  about  having  "clean,” 
prestigious  jobs. 

Conclusions:  What  the  Data  Tell  Us  About  Values  and  Preferences 

The  chapter  began  with  the  proposition  that  differential,  or  changing, 
experiences  in  American  life  may  have  created  conditions  in  which  values 
and  preferences  regarding  the  work  setting  have  been  substantially 
altered.  An  integration  of  what  has  been  covered,  posed  in  question  and 
answer  form,  would  contain  the  following: 


Figure  6 

Mean  Actual  and  Preferred  Leadership  by  Race 
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Figure  7 


Actual  and  Preferred  Job  Challenge  by  Race 
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Figure  8 


Experiences  and  Preferences  Concerning  Two  Job  Characteristics,  by  Race 
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(1)  Is  there  an  organizational  "generation  gap;"  that  is,  do  young 
persons  today  value  and  prefer  something  different  from  what 
those  more  senior  prefer? 

For  preferred  characteristics  of  the  job,  the  answer 
must  decidedly  be  "no."  Young  persons  appear  to  attach 
greatest  importance  to  the  rather  traditional  values  of 
personal  independence  and  material  success,  a preference 
which  they  share  with  all  other  civilian,  and  nearly  all 
Navy,  age  groups.  In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  serving  one's  country  ranks  in  importance  down  among 
a number  of  seemingly  socially  unflattering  character- 
istics, such  as  not  having  to  get  one's  hands  dirty,  or 
having  a great  deal  of  free  time.  Different  from  all 
other  groups,  Navy  and  civilian,  are  Navymen  43  years  of 
age  and  older  (enlisted  as  well  as  officers),  for  whom 
service  to  one's  country  is  more  Important,  personal 
independence  less  important. 

The  response  must  also  be  "no"  concerning  preferred 
leadership  styles  (desired  behavior  from  supervisor  and 
peers).  Preferences  in  this  area  appear  to  track  actual 
experience  (at  a somewhat  higher  level),  an  actual 
experience  which  is  partly  situational  and  fortuitous, 
partly  a function  of  rank. 

The  answer  is  "yes,"  however,  in  terms  of  adherence 
to,  or  acceptance  of  autocratic  beliefs.  This  rises 
rather  sharply  with  age,  despite  the  fact  that  both 
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experience  with,  and  preference  for,  non-autocratic 
behaviors  from  others  rises  with  age.  The  gap  In 
adherence  to  autocratic  beliefs  Is  largest  for  young 
versus  older  enlisted  men.  Despite  their  similarities 
in  other  areas,  it  is  nearly  as  large  for  older  offi cers 
versus  older  enlisted  men,  the  former  looking  very  much 
like  younger  officers. 

(2)  Is  educational  level  related  to  preferences  and  expectations? 

The  answer  must  be  "yes,"  in  relation  to  some  aspects 
of  what  people  want  from  a job.  Greater  education  is 
associated  with  reduced  concern  for  economic  issues,  with 
less  concern  for  serving  one’s  country,  and  with  enhanced 
concern  about  having  challenging  work.  Among  Navymen, 
it  is  also  associated  with  the  attachment  of  greater 
importance  to  personal  Independence. 

The  answer  is  also  "yes"  in  terms  of  adherence  to 
autocratic  beliefs.  This  declines  rather  sharply  with 
education,  in  this  Instance  parallelling  preferred  and 
actual  leadership  practices. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  "no"  in  relation  to  preferred 
leadership  practices.  As  with  comparisons  by  age,  rises 
with  educational  level  appear  largely  to  reflect  the 
"tracking"  of  actual  experience. 

(3)  Does  the  region  of  the  country  and  type  of  community  ( rural - 
urban)  in  which  one  grew  up  affect  one's  values  and  preferences 
regarding  the  work  setting? 
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Region  of  the  country  seems  to  make  little  or  no 
difference.  The  only  difference  of  noticeable  size  is 
the  somewhat  greater  importance  attached  to  serving  one's 
country  felt  by  those  who  grew  up  in  the  South. 

This  same  issue  distinguishes  among  community-of- 
origin  categories.  Those  who  grew  up  in  rural  areas 
attach  greatest  importance  to  serving  one's  country, 
whereas  those  who  grew  up  in  the  suburbs  attach  least 
importance  to  it. 

Some  difference  among  corrmunity  categories  is  also 
found  in  relation  to  adherence  to  autocratic  beliefs. 

Those  from  rural  areas  are  most  inclined  to  accept  such 
beliefs,  while  those  from  suburban  areas  are  least  likely 
to  do  so. 

(4)  Do  women  differ  from  men  in  their  values  and  preferences 
concerning  characteristics  of  the  work  setting? 

A rather  clear  pattern  of  differences  between  the 
sexes  in  organizational  preferences  emerges  for  the  civilian 
sample.  Women,  in  civilian  life  generally,  attach  somewhat 
greater  importance  than  do  men  to  jobs  which  are  cleaner, 
more  clearly  directed,  less  bureaucratic,  more  "settled," 
and  more  secure. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  and  women  do  not  differ  In  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  pay,  steadiness  of  work, 
and  availability  of  free  time.  They  do  not  differ  in  their 
posture  concerning  adherence  to  autocratic  beliefs,  nor  in 
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the  importance  which  they  attach  to  human  factors  in 
organizational  life.  Little  difference  occurs  in  the 
behavior  which  they  desire  from  their  peers,  and  no 
difference  in  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  serving 
their  country. 

(5)  Are  there  racial  differences  in  values  and  preferences  concern- 
ing the  work  setting? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  that  such  differences  are 
comparati vely  minor.  For  the  civilian  segment,  only  a few 
such  differences  appear,  most  of  them  explainable  in  terms 
of  the  effect  of  discriminatory  treatment  upon  persons’ 
aspirations,  that  is,  the  tracking  of  one's  hopes  to  his 
experiences. 

Among  Navymen,  differences  occur  more  frequently, 
but  follow  no  discernible  pattern,  with  one  exception: 
on  the  critical  issues  of  interpersonal  treatment  and 
challenging  work,  the  Navy  would  appear  to  have  rather 
successfully  removed  the  effects  of  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  minorities  at  the  behavioral  level. 


Chapter  3 


The  Navy  as  a Functioning  Organization 

The  Survey  of  Organizations  questionnaire,  from  which  much  of  the  organ- 
zationally  relevant  material  in  the  present  study  is  derived,  is  routinely 
used  by  the  Institute's  Organizational  Development  Research  Program  for 
purposes  of  diagnosing  the  current  state  of  functioning  of  those  organiza- 
tions with  which  it  undertakes  development  field  experiments  (Taylor  & 

Bowers,  1972).  The  wealth  of  information  already  available  from  industrial 
settings  concerning  the  constructs  measured  by  the  instrument,  reliabili- 
ties, validity,  and  norms  were  among  the  original  reasons  for  relying  upon 
it  in  this  present  effort.  Accordingly,  it  seems  appropriate  to  provide  a 
diagnostic  summary  of  the  Navy  as  a whole  and  of  certain  of  its  component 
units,  as  similar  in  form  as  possible  to  what  would  be  provided  for  any 
organization  in  the  civilian  world  attempting  in  similar  form  to  assess 
its  present  and  future  positions. 

The  purpose  of  any  survey-based  organizational  diagnosis  Is  to  attempt, 
by  sifting  and  analyzing  tabulated  data,  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  functional  parts  of  the  organization  fit 
together,  work,  and  contribute  to  its  strengths  and  problems.  The  process 
is  analogous  to  the  taking  and  examining  of  a series  of  photographs  of 
the  same  object,  location,  or  activity,  from  somewhat  different  perspectives 
and  at  somewhat  different  points  in  time.  By  considering  the  differences 
which  emerge,  insights  are  obtained  about  the  course  of  movement  of  the 
organization  as  a social  system  through  the  events  that  determine  its  present 
and  future  success.  The  purpose  is  no  different  in  the  present  instance. 

In  simple  form,  it  may  be  stated  as  a series  of  questions: 
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(1)  When  examined  on  that  constellation  of  characteristics  which 
previous  research  has  shown  to  be  associated  with  effectiveness, 
how  does  the  Navy  compare  with  norms  appropriate  to  those 
civilian  organizations  with  which  it  must  compete  for  manpower 
and  talent  in  the  years  immediately  ahead? 

(2)  In  what  ways  do  its  component  parts  (ships  versus  shore  stations, 
various  ship  types)  differ  from  one  another  and  from  the  overall 
picture  which  summary  data  provide? 

(3)  What  assumptions  concerning  the  reasons  for  observed  strengths 
and  problem  areas  may  be  deduced  from  the  data  thus  analyzed. 

The  Survey  of  Organizations  questionnaire  has  as  its  focus  several 
social -psychological  factors  critical  to  effective  organizational  func- 
tioning. In  order  to  better  understand  the  diagnostic  materials  which 
follow,  it  seems  useful  at  this  point  to  describe  these  factors  and  the 
manner  by  which  they  affect  organizational  functioning. 

Figure  9 shows  an  organization  as  our  research  has  indicated  It  to  be. 
There  are  many  things  that  an  organization  like  the  Navy  is  not:  it  is 

not  simply  an  array  of  positions,  not  just  an  assortment  of  tasks,  not 
just  the  physical  assets--ships , buildings,  and  equipment.  It  includes 
all  of  these  things,  of  course,  but  an  organization  is  very  basically  a 
structure  made  up  of  work  groups,  indicated  in  Figure  9 by  triangles. 

The  triangles  are  shown  as  overlapping  because,  at  every  level  about  the 
very  bottom,  and  below  the  very  top,  most  persons  are  members  of  at  least 
two  groups  simultaneously;  they  are  subordinates  in  the  group  above  and 
superiors  in  the  group  below.  This  dual  membership  serves  the  purpose  of 
linkage,  of  knitting  the  organization  together. 


Figure  9 
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Within  each  group  several  kinds  of  things  occur.  First,  there  Is 
Managerial  Leadership— behavior  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  which  serves 
organizational ly  constructive  ends.  Second,  and  partly  as  a result  of  what 
the  supervisor  does,  there  is  what  we  term  Peer  Leadership— behavior  by  one 
subordinate  toward  another  which  multiples  (for  good  or  for  ill)  what  the 
supervisor  does.  Third,  there  are  group  processes,  those  emergent  proper- 
ties which  characterize  the  group  as  a group,  whether  It  works  together  well 
or  poorly.  Finally,  there  is  output  from  the  group.  In  the  form  of  Individual 
outcomes  (e.g.,  satisfaction,  health)  and  organizational  outcomes  (e.g., 
efficiency,  effectiveness). 

Each  of  these  factors  has  been  the  focus  of  scientific  investigations 
and  can  thus  be  described  in  greater  detail.  Figure  10  provides  a simple 
diagram  indicating  that  managerial  leadership  as  described  herein  refers 
to  the  behavior  of  a superior  toward  subordinates  within  a work  group. 

Research  has  indicated  that  these  behaviors  can  be  described  in  terms  of 
four  categories. 

Support  - behavior  toward  his  subordinates  which  lets  them  know 
that  they  are  worthwhile  persons  doing  useful  work. 

Interaction  Facilitation  - team  building,  behavior  which  encourages 
subordinates  to  develop  close,  cooperative  working 
relationships  with  one  another. 

Goal  Emphasis  - behavior  which  stimulates  a contagious  enthusiasm 
for  doing  a good  job  (not  pressure). 

Work  Facilitation  - behavior  which  removes  roadblocks  to  doing  a 
good  job. 
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Figure  10 
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In  a similar  vein,  peer  leadership  behavior  (Illustrated  In  Figure  11) 
can  be  described  by  these  categories: 

Support  - behavior  by  subordinates  toward  one  another  which  enhances 
their  mutual  feeling  of  being  worthwhile  persons  doing 
useful  work. 

Interaction  Facilitation  - behavior  by  subordinates  toward  one  another 
which  encourages  the  development  of  close,  cooperative 
working  relationships. 

Goal  Emphasis  - behavior  by  subordinates  toward  one  another  which 
stimulates  a mutually  contagious  enthusiasm  for  doing  a 
good  job. 

Work  Facilitation  - behavior  which  is  mutually  helpful;  helping  each 
other  remove  roadblocks  to  doing  a good  job. 

These  managerial  and  peer  leadership  behaviors  occur  within  the  context 
of  a group  which,  in  turn,  is  part  of  a larger  organization.  Each  group 
exists  in  an  environment  made  up  of  conditions  created  by  other  groups, 
particularly  those  above  it  In  the  organization.  This  Is  illustrated  In 
Figure  12.  The  focal  group  links  through  its  supervisor,  to  the  group 
above.  The  higher  group  produces  an  "output"  which  takes  the  form  of 
behavior,  procedures,  decisions,  objectives,  and  the  like  which  Impinge 
upon  the  focal  group  in  the  form  of  a set  of  conditions,  for  better  or 
worse,  within  which  it  must  exist.  These  effects  are  Indicated  by  the 
smaller  arrows.  The  larger  arrows  indicate  that  the  focal  group's 
environment  is  also  the  product  of  groups  other  than  that  immediately 
above— perhaps  from  the  very  top  of  the  organization.  This  environment  or 
set  of  conditions  is  called  organizational  climate.  Our  research  reveals 
that  it  consists  of  the  following  elements: 
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Figure  11 
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Human  Resources  Primacy  - whether  the  climate  Is  one  which,  by  its 
postures  and  practices,  says  that  people— their  talents, 
skills,  and  moti vatlon— are  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
organization's  most  important  assets. 

Decision-making  Practices  - how  decisions  are  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion: whether  they're  made  effectively,  at  the  right  levels, 
and  based  upon  all  of  the  available  information. 

Communication  Flow  - whether  information  flows  effectively  upward, 
downward,  and  laterally  in  the  organization. 

Motivational  Conditions  - whether  conditions  and  relationships  in 
the  environment  are  generally  encouraging  or  discouraging  of 
effective  work. 

Technological  Readiness  - whether  the  equipment  and  resources  are 
up  to  date,  efficient,  and  well  maintained. 

Lower-Level  Influence  - the  influence  which  lowest- level  supervisors 
and  non-supervisory  personnel  feel  they  have  on  what  goes  on. 

As  a result  of  these  condl tions—climate,  managerial  leadership  and 
peer  leadership-- the  organization  functions  in  various  ways.  As  Figure  13 
illustrates,  individual  and  organizational  outcomes  result  from  these 
conditions.  If  conditions  are  positive,  the  groups  function  well  — they 
coordinate  their  efforts,  they  are  flexible,  adaptable,  etc. --members 
are  satisfied  with  various  aspects  of  their  work  lives,  and  are  productive. 
Negative  conditions  result  in  groups  which  function  poorly,  contain  dis- 
satisfied members  and  have  poor  outputs.  The  performance  of  the  total 
organization  may  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  a summary  or  composite  of  the 
functioning  of  all  groups. 


Figure  13 
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All  of  these  social-psychological  factors  are  measured  by  the  Survey 
of  Organizations  questionnaire.  The  diagnostic  summary  which  follows  is 
based  upon  data  gathered  with  an  expanded  version  of  this  Instrument  in 
late  1972  and  early  1973  from  Navy  personnel  from  20  ships  and  18  shore 
stations.  The  questionnaire  and  data  gathering  methods  are  described  in 
the  general  methods  report  of  the  series  (Michaelsen,  1973). 

The  Navy:  Ship  and  Shore 

Figure  14  presents  In  graphic  form  for  the  total  Navy  sample  and  for 
its  ship  and  shore  components  those  measures  which  constitute  the  critical 
indices  of  the  Survey  of  Organizations.  As  the  figure  Indicates,  the 
measures  are  presented  in  the  form  of  profiles  of  percentile  scores 
calculated  against  the  total  Survey  of  Organizations  normative  array. 

In  form  they  show  at  what  percentile  point  on  this  national  array  of 
respondents  the  mean  Navy  respondent  score  falls. * 

Judging  what  constitutes  being  "normal,"  better  than  average,  or 
relatively  low  is  at  best  an  arbitrary,  subjective  process.  In  the 
present  instance  we  shall  establish  at  the  outset  the  convention  of 
considering  that  space  between  the  40  and  60  percentile  marks  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  normal  or  "typical"  range,  with  those  measures  below 
that  range  considered  potential  problem  areas,  those  above  it  indications 
of  organizational  vitality  and  strength. 

★ 

The  S.0.0.  national  array,  rather  than  the  civilian  cross-section  from  the 
present  study  are  used  for  charting  and  percentile  purposes  because  of  the 
much  larger  number  of  cases  contained  in  the  former  (more  than  20,000). 
Analyses  indicate  that  the  civilian  cross-section  sub-sample  of  industrial 
employees  (considered  to  be  the  best  comparison  base  in  the  present 
instance  from  that  overall  cross-section)  is  not  appreciably  different 
from  the  S.0.0.  national  array.  The  mean  index  value  of  the  two  civilian 
comparison  bases  is  different  by  only  .07  of  one  scale  point,  and  the 
profile  of  indices  intercorrelated  (rank-order  coefficient)  .93. 
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Figure  14 
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As  the  charted  data  Indicate,  on  the  standard  indices  of  the  S.O.O. 
the  Navy  in  toto  falls  within  the  normal  range  on  all  but  the  following 
measures : 

- All  measures  of  organizational  climate,  but  especially 
Motivational  Conditions  (for  which  the  Navy  respondent 
is  lower  than  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  civilian 
industrial  respondents);  Lower  Level  Influence  (for 
which  he  Is  lower  than  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
civilian  respondents);  and  Human  Resources  Primacy 
(lower  than  two- thirds  of  the  civilian  respondents). 

- Managerial  Goal  Emphasis. 

- Satisfaction. 

Further  scrutiny  of  the  items  making  up  these  indices  indicate  that 
the  lowest  item  scores  occur  on  Satisfaction  with  the  Organization  (20th 
percentile).  Conditions  Encourage  Hard  Work  (23rd  percentile),  and 
Satisfaction  with  the  Oob  (25th  percentile).  Taken  together,  they  suggest 
that  the  conditions  of  organizational  climate  which  impinge  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  the  performance  of  one's  Navy  job  are  seen  in  a dis- 
tinctly negative  light. 

Additional  items,  not  contained  in  the  Survey  of  Organizations 
standard  item  list,  but  included  within  the  present  questionnaire  for 
other  purposes,  provide  additional  insights  concerning  what  it  is  that 
Navy  respondents  do  and  do  not  mean  when  they  describe  "conditions"  as 
discouraging  and  jobs  as  less  than  satisfying.  The  data  suggest  that  there 
is  no  appreciable  difference  between  Navymen  and  civilians  in  industrial 
organizations  on  the  following: 
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- Whether  there  Is  or  is  not  someone  to  boss  them  in  their  work. 

- Whether  their  job  provides  a chance  to  learn  new  skills. 

- How  hard  they’re  required  to  work. 

- How  clean  their  jobs  are. 

- Whether  their  job  provides  a chance  to  get  ahead. 

- How  much  responsibility  they  must  assume. 

- How  much  free  time  the  job  permits. 

- Whether  their  job  is  one  in  which  they  can  help  make  the 
world  a better  place. 

To  this  must  be  added  that  array  of  characteristics  upon  which  Navy- 
men  describe  their  jobs  as  distinctly  different  from  those  of  civilians. 

- As  one  might  expect,  more  civilians  feel  negatively  about  their 
prospects  for  steady  employment  than  do  Navymen. 

- More  Navymen  feel  that,  although  their  jobs  require  that  they 
learn  new  skills,  those  jobs  do  not  permit  them  to  use  the  skills 
and  abilities  which  they  have  and  gain,  and  do  not  view  their 
jobs  as  particularly  prestigious. 

- Although  more  Navymen  than  civilians  describe  their  fringe  benefits 
in  favorable  terms,  many  more  Navymen  than  civilians  view  their 
pay  in  negative  terms. 

- Although  more  Navymen  feel  that  their  jobs  offer  them  a chance  to 
serve  their  country,  an  even  larger  proportion  feel  that  it 
doesn't  allow  them  to  stay  in  one  place  (even  though,  by  and 
large,  they  are  no  more  attracted  to  moving  about  than  is  the 
typical  civilian),  and  provides  them  an  insufficient  opportunity 
to  control  their  personal  lives. 
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- Navymen,  in  far  greater  proportions  than  civilians,  feel  enmeshed 
in  a large  bureaucracy,  one  in  which  they  are  endlessly  referred 
from  person  to  person  when  they  need  help,  must  go  through  a great 
deal  of  "red  tape"  to  get  things  done,  and  are  hemmed  in  by 
longstanding  rules  and  regulations  which  no  one  seems  able  to 
explain. 

The  picture  changes  somewhat  as  one  moves  from  a consideration  of  the 
total  Navy  sample  to  a comparison  of  two  of  its  major  functional  subunits, 
the  fleet  and  the  shore  establishment.  Figure  14,  which  contained  total 
Navy  sample  data*  also  presents  line-graph  profiles  of  the  data  from  ship 
and  shore-based  respondents.  Using  the  40  and  60  percentile  points  once 
more  as  demarcating  a roughly  "normal"  range,  distinct  differences  appear: 

- While  the  shore  establishment  is,  on  all  measures  except  Lower 
Level  Influence,  within  the  normal  range,  the  fleet  is,  with  two 
exceptions,  below  the  40th  percentile  on  all  measures. 

- The  differences  between  ship  and  shore  are  most  pronounced  on 
Motivational  conditions  (an  organizational  climate  measure), 
with  ship  respondents  reporting  levels  worse  than  three- fourths 
of  the  national  industrial  array,  whereas  shore  respondents  fall 
near  the  median. 

- On  certain  other  measures  ships  fall  at  low  percentile  points 
also,  with  somewhat  smaller  differences  from  shore  only  because 
the  latter  are  themselves  somewhat  low: 

- All  other  measures  of  organizational  climate. 

- The  general  satisfaction  index. 

Once  more,  an  examination  of  the  job  preference  and  description 
characteristics  is  revealing.  As  one  might  expect  from  the  material 
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already  examined,  a higher  proportion  of  shipboard  than  shore-based 
Navymen  see  themselves  as: 

- “Bossed"  In  their  work. 

- Lacking  a chance  to  learn  new  skills  or  use 
those  they  have. 

- Asked  to  assume  a great  deal  of  responsibility. 

- Having  relatively  dirty,  non-prestigious  jobs. 

- Having  less  free  time,  and  less  chance  to 
control  their  personal  lives. 

- More  hamstrung  by  bureaucracy. 

- Having  less  chance  to  serve  their  country,  or 
to  help  make  the  world  a better  place. 

- (Not  surprisingly)  having  less  chance  to  stay 
in  one  place. 

- More  poorly  paid  and  having  less  adequate 
fringe  benefits. 

Analysis  by  Ship  Type 

The  rather  substantial,  and  negative,  deviation  of  the  shipboard 
sub-sample  from  both  the  shore-based  subsample  and  the  national 
Industrial  array  suggests  that  further  breaks,  by  ship  type,  ought  be 
examined.  Accordingly,  Figure  15  presents  a line-graph  display  of 
profiles  on  the  standard  Survey  of  Organizations  indices  for  six  types 
of  shipboard  respondents:  Submarines,  Service  & Support  Vessels, 

Amphibious  Vessels,  Carriers,  Cruisers  & Destroyers,  and  Air  Groups. 

As  these  data  indicate,  submarine  units  are  clearly  highest  (very  much 
like  shore  units,  and  approximately  at  the  median  of  the  national 
array),  whereas  service  and  support  vessels  are  lowest  (closer  to  the 
25th  percentile).  The  differences  are  most  pronounced  upon  Communica- 
tion Flow  and  Motivational  Conditions  (both  measures  of  organizational 
climate),  all  peer  leadership  variables  other  than  peer  Support,  and 
Group  Process. 
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Considering  paired  actual  and  preferred  job  characteristics  for  the 
six  ship  unit  types,  when  ship  versus  shore  discrepancy  percentages  on 
the  actual  items  are  rank-order  (Rho)  correlated  with  similar  discrepancy 
percentages  for  the  highest  (submarines)  versus  lowest  (service/support 
vessels),  a negative  coefficient  results!  (P  * .42,  p * .05).  What  this 
suggests  is  that  what  is  associated,  in  the  job  characteristics  realm, 
with  the  higher  scores  of  submarines  is  not  the  same  as  that  associated 
with  the  differences  between  shipboard  and  shore  Navymen.  Indeed,  on 
many  of  those  previously  cited  important  job  characteristics,  submariners 
are  no  different  from  those  aboard  service  and  support  vessels.  What  is 
associated,  as  the  ship-type  profile  stated,  are  a number  of  organiza- 
tional practice  characteristics,  particularly  organizational  climate, 
peer  leadership,  and  group  processes. 

The  Effects  of  Age  and  Unit  Level 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  evidence  was  presented  which  Indicated  that, 
for  Navymen,  (unlike  civilians)  preferences  in  the  work  setting  rose  or 
improved  with  age.  At  that  point  it  was  also  noted  In  passing  that  these 
age  effects  seemed  even  more  pronounced  for  experienced  practices  than 
for  preferences  and  that  rank  appeared  to  have  effects  independent  of 
those  associated  with  age.  More  careful  scrutiny  reveals  that  this  is, 
indeed,  the  case  and  suggests  that  the  level  of  one's  unit  in  the  organi- 
zational hierarchy,  rather  than  one's  own  rank,  appears  to  be  the  more 
urgent  consideration. 

Figure  16  presents  in  graphic  form  overall  statistics  for  variables 
In  three  domains:  within-group  behaviors  and  processes,  satisfaction,  and 

organizational  climate,  the  latter  broken  by  both  age  and  individual  rank. 


Figure  16 
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These  data  indicate  that  there  is,  for  organizational  climate  and  within 
group  behaviors  and  processes,  a rise  in  quality  of  experience  with  age 
that  (a)  is  steeper  for  enlisted  Navymen  than  for  officers,  and  (b) 
scarcely  exists  for  civilians.  Satisfaction  displays  similarly  steep 
rises  with  age  for  all  three  groups,  however. 

The  earlier  finding,  that  personal  rank  relates  significantly  to 
experienced  practices  independently  of  such  considerations  as  age,  is 
confirmed  in  the  data  presented  in  the  figure.  The  Interpretation  offered 
as  potentially  plausible— that  part  of  the  rise  with  age  reflects  a steady 
rise  in  positiveness  with  rank— is  not  confirmed,  however.  The  present 
chart  illustrates  that  the  effect  of  rank,  both  raw  and  adjusted  to 
remove  the  effects  of  education  and  self-selection  as  well  as  age,  is 
curvilinear,  first  declining  and  then  rising. 

Another  report  in  the  series  represented  in  this  sutnnary  volume 
looked  at  some  of  these  same  effects  from  an  organizational,  rather  than 
an  individual,  viewpoint.  The  distinction  perhaps  deserves  clarification. 
One  may  visualize  a social  situation  in  which  connon  practice  is  to  treat 
the  views  of  older  persons  with  deference,  but  to  disregard  or  depreciate 
the  views  of  the  young.  In  such  an  instance,  age  would  be  respected 
wherever  it  is  found.  Similarly,  an  individual's  rank  might  determine 
the  treatment  he  receives,  more  or  less  regardless  of  the  social  setting. 
In  both  cases,  the  effects  would  be  individual  in  nature,  since  they 
originate  as  a response  to  characteristics  of  the  individual  himself. 

Distinctly  different  from  this,  however,  is  a situation  in  which  age 
or  rank  are  associated  with  organizational  differences.  In  the  latter 
instance,  an  individual  might  be  himself  young  or  lower  in  rank,  yet  a 
member  of  a group  which  is,  on  the  average,  older  and  headed  by  a person 
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whose  rank  indicates  that  the  unit  which  he  heads  is  well  up  in  the 
structure.  The  treatment  which  the  young  person  receives  in  this  latter 
situation  might  well  be  different  from  that  received  by  a person  of  the 
same  age  in  a younger,  lower  status  group. 

Figure  17  presents  data  similar  to  those  presented  in  relation  to 
individual  age  and  rank.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  average  age 
of  the  group  and  supervisors  rank  provide  the  basis  for  an  analysis  of 
group  means  upon  clustered  variables.  Here  we  see  that  experienced 
practices  for  whole  groups  rise  in  positiveness  with  average  age  of  group 
members  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  was  true  for  individuals.  Little 
change  in  these  curves  occurs  when  one  adjusts  for  the  effect  of  unit 
level  (defined  in  terms  of  the  supervisor's  rank).  Unlike  individual 
rank,  group  level  does  seem  to  be  associated  with  a relatively  linear 
rise  in  the  quality  of  experienced  organizational  practices,  a rise 
which  is  only  moderately  reduced  by  controlling  for  average  age. 

These  findings  would  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  a Navy- 
man's  experience  is  at  least  in  part  a function  of  (a)  his  own  age, 

(b)  the  average  age  or  seniority  of  the  persons  in  the  group  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  (c)  his  group's  level  or  status  in  the  organization. 
Combining  these  characteristics,  one  may  surmise  that  an  older  person, 
in  a group  whose  average  age  is  similarly  older,  and  supervised  by  a 
person  of  higher  rank,  will  experience  by  far  the  best  organizational 
conditions.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  the  most  unfavorable  conditions 
will  be  experienced  by  young  Navymen  in  lower  echelon  groups,  whose 
members  are,  like  themselves,  young. 


Figure  17 
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Age  and  the  Ship-Shore  Differences 

We  return  now  to  a previously  cited  finding,  that  shore-based  units 
appear  to  be  organizationally  better  than  fleet  units.  The  obvious 
question  is  whether  age  differences  between  ship  and  shore  Navymen  may 
explain  these  observed  practices  differences. 

Table  2 presents  percentage  distributions  of  age  for  shore,  ship, 
and  submarine  respondents.*  The  data  provide  some  reasonable  ground  for 
confirming  an  age  hypothesis:  the  percentage  of  persons  in  our  shipboard 

subsample  24  years  of  age  and  younger  is  twice  as  large  as  the  percentage 
in  the  shore-based  subsample!  Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  submariners 
in  this  same  category  falls  between  the  ship  and  shore  percentages,  but 
closer  to  shore  than  to  ship. 

These  statistics  suggest  that,  if  the  measures  for  Navy  ship  and 
shore  units  were  controlled  to  remove  the  effects  of  age,  the  observed 
differences  would  largely  disappear.  This  was,  in  fact,  done,  using  the 
Multiple  Classification  Analysis  program  (Andrews,  Morgan  & Sonquist,  1967). 

The  results  (not  presented)  show  that  the  ship-shore  difference  is 
reduced  approximately  by  half  by  controlling  for  age  differences  in  the 
two  subpopulations.  On  the  majority  of  variables,  ship-shore  differences 
remain,  but  of  much  lower  magnitude. 

Personal  Independence:  Bureaucracy  and  One*s  Personal  Life 

One  issue  stands  out  with  such  clarion  importance  that  its  relation 
to  age  has  been  isolated  in  this  section  for  separate  treatment. 


* 

Although  exact  data  on  age  distribution  have  not  been  received, 
informal  telephone  inquiries  confirm  at  least  the  general 
representativeness  of  our  shore  and  ship  age  percentages. 
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Table  2 

Age  Percentage  for  Shore,  Ship 
and  Submarine  Navy  Respondents 


24  years 

43  years 

Unit 

and  younger 

i 

25-32 

33-42 

and  older 

Shore 

34 

31 

27 

7 

Ship 

68 

i 

17 

13 

i 

Submarine 

47 

35 

17 

2 
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Stated  most  generally,  It  is  personal  freedom  and  independence,  the  ability 
to  live  the  personal  aspects  of  one’s  life  reasonably  free  from  external 
and  bureaucratic  constraints.  Two  measures  were  used  in  this  study  to  tap 
the  experience  and  importance  of  these  characteristics:  (a)  a three- item 

index  of  the  extent  to  which  one  is  able  to  avoid  endless  referrals,  red 
tape,  and  unexplainable  rules  (a  high  score  therefore  represents  high  inde- 
pendence), and  (b)  a single-item  measure  of  opportunity  to  control  one's 
personal  life. 

Both  the  actual  experience  and  importance  of  these  characteristics 
are  presented  in  Figures  18  and  19  for  all  Navymen,  Navy  Officers,  and 
employed  civilian  men.  The  findings  are  clear  and  compelling:  although 

Navymen  and  civilians  attach  approximately  the  same  levels  of  importance 
to  these  qualities,  only  civilians  experience  what  could  be  termed  an 
acceptable  or  satisfactory  degree  of  them.  Young  Navymen,  furthermore, 
whether  officer  or  enlisted  report  an  importance-experience  gap  of  very 
large  proportions. 

Somewhat  similar  effects  occur  with  respect  to  educational  level. 
Actual  experience  and  importance  ratings  for  the  Avoiding  Bureaucracy 
index  are  presented  in  Figure  20  for  enlisted  Navymen,  officers,  and 
employed  civilian  men.  Several  facts  are  apparent  from  these  data. 

First,  the  actual  experience  curve,  like  the  importance  curves,  for 
civilians  are  flat  and  comparatively  high.  Indicating  that  little  differ- 
ence in  bureaucratic  encounters  is  associated  with  educational  level. 
Second,  the  Navy  actual  experience  curves,  for  officers  as  well  as  enlisted 
men,  are  negatively  sloped.  In  other  words,  despite  more  nearly  common 
levels  of  aversion  to  bureaucracy,  better  educated  Navymen  report  more 
frequent  endless  referrals,  more  occurrence  of  red  tape,  and  a greater 
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incidence  of  rules  or  regulations  which  no  one  seems  able  to  explain  than 
Is  reported  by  less  well  educated  persons.  Perhaps  the  former  are  more 
sensitive  to  such  issues,  or  perhaps  more  complex  assignments  bring  them 
more  often  into  contact  (and  conflict)  with  the  bureaucracy.  The  fact 
remains  that  they  feel  more  hamstrung  in  their  work  than  do  the  less  well 
educated. 

Finally,  the  other  "independence"  measure--opportuni ty  to  control 
one's  personal  li fe— displ ays  for  officers  a similar,  rather  strange, 
pattern  (See  Figure  21).  The  Importance  attached  to  being  able  to  control 
one's  personal  life  rises  only  slightly  with  education,  a finding  in  no 
way  surprising.  Yet  where  most  societies  or  social  orders  provide  their 
technical-educational  elites  with  more,  not  less,  personal  freedom,  the 
reverse  appears  to  be  true  among  Navy  officers.  That  the  situation  is 
decidedly  different  from  aspirations  and  experience  by  comparable  groups 
in  the  civilian  world  is  indicated  by  curves  presented  for  employed 
civilian  men. 

A Diagnostic  Overview 

We  turn  now  to  two  questions  of  some  material  significance  to  the 
Navy  as  a viable  organization: 

(1)  Is  the  pattern  which  difference  in  Navy  conditions  and  practices 
assumes  one  which  is  consistent  with  the  set  of  principles  upon 
which  the  Survey  of  Organizations  is  based? 

(2)  What  form  do  these  differences  in  conditions  and  practices 
within  the  Navy  take? 

The  first  of  these  questions  may  be  stated  much  more  simply  in  the 
following  form:  does  the  model  of  organizational  management  upon  which  our 

measures  are  based  hold  for  the  Navy?  That  general  model  takes  the  form 
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diagramed  in  the  top  segment  of  Figure  22  and  is  based  upon  the  writings  of 
Likert  (1961,  1967),  expanded  and  tested  by  Likert  and  Bowers  (1969,  1973), 
Bowers  and  Franklin  (1973).  “As  the  model  suggests,  organizational  climate 
is  the  primary  independent  variable.  Climate,  along  with  Individual 
differences--!  .e. , knowledge,  skills  values— are  major  determinants  of 
managerial  leadership  behaviors  which,  together  with  organizational 
climate,  shape  peer  leadership  behaviors.  These  variables,  in  turn, 
determine  group  process.  The  final  variables  in  this  chain  are  individual 
outcomes— i .e. , satisfaction,  health— and  organizational  outcomes"  i.e., 
efficiency,  performance,  etc.  (Franklin,  p.  19). 

Although  this  general  model  is  itself  the  product  of  research 
evidence,  it  has  recently  been  subjected  to  a major  test  of  the  strengths 
and  patterns  of  its  major  causal  linkages  employing  a civilian  data  set 
from  the  national  array  of  the  Survey  of  Organizations.  (Franklin,  1973). 
The  analysis  procedures  were  basically  those  of  multiple  regression 
employing  a path  analysis  strategy.  (Land,  1969).  The  results  of  this 
test  are  shown  in  the  second  segment  of  Figure  22.  They  indicate  that 
the  model  was,  indeed,  verified. 

A similar  analysis  was  conducted  with  Navy  data  to  determine,  as  has 
been  indicated,  the  goodness  of  fit  of  these  principles  to  Navy  organi- 
zational life.  The  results  of  that  test  are  presented  in  the  third 
segment  of  the  same  Figure  22.  They  indicate  an  overall  applicability, 
with  certain  specific  differences.  Specifically,  the  pattern  emerging 
from  the  Navy  data  suggests  an  equal  influence  of  both  organizational 
climate  and  managerial  leadership  upon  peer  leadership,  with  the  latter 
the  major  factor  affecting  group  process. 
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Although  Organizational  Climate  alone  has  less  direct  effect  over 
Group  Process,  it  does  have  a greater  effect  upon  Peer  Leadership,  which 
in  turn  affects  Group  Process  directly.  These  data  indicate  that,  even 
more  than  in  civilian  organizations , Peer  Leadership  behaviors  appear  to 
be  of  utmost  importance  to  organizational  functioning  within  the  Navy. 

Feeling  reasonably  confident  from  these  studies  that  the  general 
body  of  principles  and  measures  upon  which  we  have  drawn  are  appropriate 
to  an  analysis  of  Navy  functioning,  we  may  profitably  consider  conditions 
and  changes  in  those  conditions  across  hierarchical  levels  of  the  Navy. 

The  data  are  presented  in  percentile  score  form  in  Table  3.  As  a foot- 
note indicates,  each  level  has  been  compared  to  Survey  of  Organizations 
civilian  norms  appropriate  to  that  level.  Thus,  groups  headed  by 
Captains  and  Rear  Admirals  are  compared  to  top  management  norms,  those 
headed  by  Lt.  Commanders,  Commanders,  and  Warrant  Officers  to  upper 
middle  management  norms,  those  headed  by  Lieutenants,  Ensigns,  and 
Chief  Petty  Officers  to  lower  middle  management  norms,  and  those  headed 
by  Petty  Officers  to  non-supervisory  blue  collar  norms. 

The  data  indicate  that  a problem  exists  with  Human  Resources 
Primacy,  a measure  of  organizational  climate,  at  all  levels.  This  measure, 
which  indicates  the  extent  to  which  human  concerns  are  felt  to  be 
reflected  in  policies,  practices,  and  conditions  of  the  organization, 
falls  consistently  in  the  20-40  percentile  range,  even  at  top  levels. 

There  is  also  a Motivational  Conditions  problem,  which  appears  as  such  In 
the  table  only  from  the  Warrant  Officer  level  downward.  The  three  items 
which  comprise  this  index  display  somewhat  different  patterns,  however. 

One  item  "To  what  extent  are  there  things  about  working  here  (people, 
policies,  or  conditions)  that  encourage  you  to  work  hard?"  falls  in  the 
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Table  3 


Mean  Percentile*  Scores  for  Groups  at  Various  Hierarchial  Levels 


Percentile  Scores  for  Levels:  Groups 

Headed  by 

Measures 

Capt's  & 
R/Adms 

Lt  Conn's 
& Comm's 

Warrant 

Officers 

Ens  ’s 
& Lt's 

Chief 

P.O.’s 

Petty 

Officers 

Organizational 

Climate 

Human  Res's 
Primacy 

20 

37 

35 

28 

28 

33 

Motivational 
Condi tions 

42 

43 

37 

38 

30 

24 

Decision-Mk 

Practices 

53 

47 

51 

45 

40 

42 

Coimunl  cation 
Flow 

43 

47 

47 

51 

52 

51 

Lower-Level 

Influence 

47 

3 8 

38 

45 

43 

28 

Managerial 

Leadership 

Support 

65 

53 

37 

50 

49 

45 

Goal  Emphasis 

43 

47 

38 

30 

42 

42 

Work  Facil. 

63 

56 

56 

39 

49 

48 

Interaction 
Facil . 

50 

48 

47 

46 

49 

50 

Peer 

Leadership 

Support 

68 

62 

43 

45 

43 

47 

Goal  Emphasis 

81 

61 

45 

47 

45 

37 

Work  Facil. 

70 

63 

57 

54 

56 

38 

Interaction 
Facil . 

65 

57 

56 

52 

53 

43 

Group 

Processes 

78 

62 

57 

53 

53 

42 

Satisfaction 

3 Z 

37 

33 

33 

36 

28 

Each  level  is  compared  to  norms  appropriate  to  that  level. 
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22-36  percentile  range  for  all  levels.  The  index  as  a whole  remains  at 
the  "non-problem"  level  for  the  two  uppermost  levels  because  the  other  two 
items  (kinds  of  motives  to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  the  motivational 
effects  of  disagreements)  remain  firmly  within  the  normal  range.  The 
index  becomes  a problem  when,  in  the  middle  management  levels,  these 
items  also  change. 

Coincidental  with  the  change  in  motivational  climate  is  an  understand- 
able change  in  task-related  supervisory  behavior.  Warrant  Officers  are 
seen  as  facilitating  the  work,  but  not  emphasizing  goals,  whereas 
Lieutenants  and  Ensigns  are  seen  as  doing  neither  exceedingly  well. 

The  reasons  for  this  condition  certainly  include  the  climate  conditions 
already  cited,  but  may  also  reflect  what  is  indicated  in  a question  about 
the  supervisor's  technical  competence.  (See  Table  4) 

Outcomes  of  Practices  and  Conditions 

Finally,  our  attention  appropriately  turns  to  a consideration  of  the 
results  of  the  practices  and  conditions  just  discussed.  As  the  previously 
cited  model  suggests,  satisfaction  is  one  such  outcome.  Table  3 included, 
together  with  measures  of  organizational  functioning,  percentile 
satisfaction  scores  for  groups  at  each  of  the  hierarchical  levels.  These 
data  indicate  that  satisfaction  parallels  the  problems  observed  in  the 
human  and  motivational  aspects  of  organizational  climate. 

Further  evidence  is  presented  in  Table  5,  which  shows  the  separate 
percentile  scores  for  satisfaction  items.  These  data  indicate  that  every 
level  clearly  is  comparatively  dissatisfied  with  the  unit  as  such 
(Ship  or  Shore  station)  and  with  their  jobs.  Every  level  except  the  very 
top  (and  perhaps  those  groups  supervised  by  Chief  Petty  Officers)  are 
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Table  4 

Perceived  Technical  Competence  of  Supervisors 
at  Various  Hierarchical  Levels 
(Percentile  Scores*) 


Supervisor's  Rank 

Percentile  Score 

Rear  Admirals  & Captains 

53 

Commanders  & Lt.  Commanders 

48 

Warrant  Officers 

41 

Ensigns  & Lieutenants 

28 

Chief  Petty  Officers 

48 

Petty  Officers 

43 

★ 

Each  level  is  compared  to  norms  appropriate  to  that  level. 


Table  5 


Percentile*  Scores  for  Satisfaction  Items 


Percentile  Scores  for  Satisfaction  with 


Level 

(Groups  Headed  by) 

Unit 

(Ship  or  Shore  Station) 

Job 

Work 

Group 

Progress 
To  Date 

Future 

Proaress 

Supv. 

Pay 

R/Adm's  & Captains 

IS 

19 

61 

27 

38 

48 

42 

Lt.  Comm’s  & Comm's 

21 

34 

39 

46 

39 

38 

50 

Warrant  Officers 

28 

35 

28 

47 

49 

32 

44 

Ens’s  & Lieutenants 

17 

27 

32 

47 

42 

32 

39 

Chief  Petty  Officers 

19 

29 

40 

48 

43 

41 

39 

Petty  Officers 

19 

23 

24 

41 

37 

36 

41 

* 


Each  level  is  compared  to  norms  appropriate  to  that  level. 
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clearly  dissatisfied  with  both  their  supervisors  and  their  peers.  However, 
for  the  most  part  only  the  very  top  is  clearly  dissatisfied  with  personal 
progress,  and  only  the  lower  middle  levels  are  dissatisfied  with  pay. 

The  questionnaire  used  in  the  present  study  contained  an  item  which 
asked  Navymen  to  indicate  their  reenlistment  intention.  In  an  effort  to 
study  the  effect  upon  retention  of  the  conditions  and  practices  described 
in  this  chapter,  a three-step  analysis  was  undertaken: 

(1)  Validate  the  Reenlistment  Intention  item  against  actual 
retention  rate  for  first-termers  aboard  ships  in  the 
sample.  (The  result  is  a directional ly-appropriate 
correlation  of  .76. ) 

(2)  Conduct  an  elaborate,  cross-validated  multiple  regression 
analysis  to  identify  the  best  predictors  of  Reenlistment 
Intention. 

(3)  Rate  each  person  according  to  situational  favorabi li ty , 
defined  in  terms  of  those  best  predictors,  and  then 
calculate  percentages  intending  to  reenlist. 

In  an  effort  to  take  account  of  both  group  and  Individual  level  affects 
in  combination,  first-term  enlisted  men  were  assigned  coded  scores  based 
upon  median  splits  for  the  five  appropriate  predictor  measures.  For 
those  two  measures  whose  effects  were  visable  at  the  group  level 
(Opportunity  to  Control  Personal  Life  and  Friendly  People)  individual 
first- term  Navymen  were  assigned  scores  of  zero  if  the  groups  to  which  they 
belong  have  mean  scores  which  fell  at,  or  below,  the  median  of  the  distri- 
bution of  group  scores  on  the  measures.  They  were  assigned  a score  of  1 
if  their  group  reflected  a mean  that  fell  above  the  median  of  group  scores 
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on  the  variable.  Thus,  at  the  group  level,  individuals  could  accumulate 
scores  ranging  from  0 to  2.  A similar  procedure  was  followed  for  the 
three  individual  level  measures.  Individuals  were  arrayed  in  order  of 
score;  the  median  score  was  identified;  and  individuals  at  or  below  the 
median  on  any  of  the  three  variables  were  assigned  a score  of  zero. 

Those  above  the  median  were  assigned  a score  of  1.  For  variables  identi- 
fied as  best  predictors  at  the  individual  level,  therefore,  an  individual 
menfcer  of  the  sample  could  accumulate  a score  ranging  from  0 to  3. 

Conti ning  scores  for  the  group  and  individual  level  predictors  produced 
an  array  of  scores  from  0 to  5;  for  data  processing  convenience,  a 
constant  of  1 was  added  to  each  such  score,  producing  categories  from  1 
through  6,  which  represent  lowest  to  highest  situational  favorability  on 
the  five  measures  combined.  There  was  then  obtained  a frequency  and 
percentage  spread  for  these  six  categories  of  Navymen  on  the  reenlistment 
intention  measure. 

A graphic  comparison  of  the  six  situational  favorability  categories 
on  percentage  intending  to  reenlist  is  presented  as  Figure  23.  The  results 
are  dramatic  indeed.  Combining  response  categories  1 and  2 on  the 
reenlistment  intention  measure  (those  who  say  that  their  intention  is  to 
reenlist  and  make  the  Navy  a career,  plus  those  who  say  they  intend  to 
reenlist  and  possibly  make  the  Navy  a career)  we  find  that  for  category  6, 
the  most  situationally  favorable,  over  54  per  cent  say  that  they  intend  to 
reenlist.  Adding  those  from  response  category  3--persons  who  intend  to 
reenlist  but  not  make  the  Navy  a career— produces  results  which  are  even 
more  surprising.  In  the  least  favorable  category  no  more  than  two  per  cent 
state  an  intention  to  reenlist,  whereas  98  per  cent  in  this  low  category 
state  their  intention  to  return  to  civilian  life.  The  importance  of 
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Figure  23 

PER  CENT  INTENDING  TO  REENLIST  BY  SITUATIONAL  FAVORABILITY  CATEGORY 
(First-Term  Enlisted  Men  Only) 
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situational  favorabi 11 ty , assessed  in  these  terms.  Is  perhaps  reinforced 
by  the  rather  steady  progression  of  percentages  intending  to  reenlist  as 
one  moves  from  least  to  most  si tuationally  favorable  categories,  rising 
to  a high  of  66  per  cent  in  the  most  favorable  category. 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  criterion  data  on  retention  rate  and 
certain  health  measures  were  made  available  for  the  ships  represented  in 
the  sample.  The  results  of  correlating  the  conditions  and  practices 
measures  from  the  survey  with  ship-wide  performance  statistics  of  the  kind 
indicated  are  presented  in  Table  6.  These  findings  tend  to  confirm  what 
has  been  suggested  by  the  analyses  presented  in  this  section  of  the 
chapter,  that  the  conditions  described  diagnostically  in  these  pages  bear 
significant  relationships  to  valued  outcomes  of  the  Navy. 

Conclusions:  What  the  Data  Say  About  the  Navy  as  a Functioning  Organization 

1.  The  measures  of  organizational  practices  included  in  the  survey 
represent,  not  a shotgun  array  of  issues,  but  a well -researched 
set  of  management  principles.  Appropriately  structured,  they 
form  a picture  or  model  of  how  an  organization  functions  effec- 
tively. The  data  show  that  this  model  is  reasonably  valid  for 
the  Navy,  as  for  civilian  organizations,  since: 

(a)  the  various  measures  relate  to  each  other  as  they 
should;  and 

(b)  the  measures  relate  well  to  organizational  criteria, 
especially  retention  rate. 

2.  Although  the  Navy  as  a whole  falls  approximately  at  the  lower 
border  of  what  is  termed  the  "normal”  range  (40  to  60  percentile 
points  on  the  national  civilian  norms),  this  conceals  a rather 


TABLE  6 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  SURVEY  INDICES 
TO  MEDICAL  CRITERIA  FOR  SaECTED  SHIPS 


Medical  Criterion /Period 

Sick  Bay  Visits 

Lab  Tests 

Pharmacy  Units  Dispensed 

Survey  Index 

Fiscal  1972 

First  Quarter 
Fiscal  1973 

Fiscal  1972 

First  Quarter 
Fiscal  1973 

Fiscal  1972 

First  Quarter 
Fiscal  1973 

Human  Resources  Primacy 

-.10 

-.02 

-.18 

-.19 

-.14 

-.14 

Communication  Flow 

-.29 

-.26 

-.08 

-.40 

-.23 

-.16 

Motivational  Conditions 

-.37 

-.30 

-.13 

-.21 

-.26 

-.22 

Decision  Making  Practices 

-.14 

-.24 

-.08 

-.22 

-.10 

-.12 

Lower  Level  Influence 

-.27 

-.54* 

-.14 

-.59* 

-.38 

-.39 

Satisfaction 

-.31 

-.26 

.01 

-.25 

-.07 

.02 

Group  Process 

-.27 

-.17 

-.10 

-.42 

-.46* 

-.37 

Supervisory  Support 

-.03 

.10 

.15 

-.03 

.04 

.04 

Supervisory  Goal  Emphasis 

.01 

-.04 

.32 

.16 

.04 

-.06 

Supervisory  Work  Facilitation 

-.20 

-.09 

.36 

.07 

-.03 

-.07 

Supervisory  Interaction  Facilitation 

-.24 

.10 

.16 

.08 

.05 

.08 

Peer  Support 

-.15 

.10 

-.16 

-.35 

-.29 

-.08 

Peer  Goal  Emphasis 

-.36 

-.33 

-.07 

-.49* 

-.35 

-.38 

Peer  Wort  Facilitation 

-.44 

-.32 

-.05 

-.52* 

-.53* 

-.45* 

Peer  Interaction  Facilitation 

-.38 

-.23 

-.08 

-.42 

-.51* 

-.48* 

Supervisory  Needs 

.25 

.20 

-.08 

-.07 

-.11 

-.18 

kp  Is  less  than  .05 
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crucial  difference.  The  shore-based  units  are  well  within  that 
normal  range,  whereas  the  fleet  units  are  distinctly  below  it. 

The  sole  exceptions  are  the  submarines,  which  resemble  the  shore 
units  in  quality  or  organizational  functioning. 

3.  Most  of  the  more  serious  fleet  problems  appear  to  lie  in  organ- 
izational climate  conditions  and  leadership  behaviors,  rather 
than  in  the  intrinsic  properties  of  jobs  performed.  Thus, 

(a)  Human  Resources  Primacy--a  measure  of  organiztional 
climate  which  indicates  the  extent  to  which  human 
concerns  are  felt  to  be  reflected  in  policies,  practices, 
and  conditions  of  the  organization-falls  consistently 

in  the  20-40  percentile  range,  even  at  top  levels. 

(b)  Motivational  Conditions  — an  organizational  climate 
measure  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  policies, 
practices,  and  conditions  encourage  the  doing  of  an 
effective  job-fall  in  the  20-40  percentile  range  for 
all  levels  except  those  representing  more  senior 
officers. 

(c)  Task-related  supervision  is  similarly  a problem  at  all 
levels  except  those  representing  more  senior  officers. 

(d)  Satisfaction  is  comparatively  low  for  all  echelons 
with  regard  to  the  organization  itself,  the  job,  one’s 
supervisor  and  one's  peers.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
the  very  top  is  clearly  comparatively  dissatisfied 
with  personal  progress,  and  only  the  lower-middle  levels 
are  comparatively  dissatisfied  with  pay. 
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(e)  No  differences  occur  between  Navymen  and  civilians 
on  such  job-structural  characteristics  as: 

(1)  the  chance  to  learn  new  skills  (although  Navy- 
men  do  feel  comparatively  short-changed  in 
the  opportunity  to  use  skills  once  learned). 

(2)  how  hard  one  must  work; 

(3)  the  responsibility  assumed; 

(4)  the  chance  to  get  ahead; 

(5)  the  cleanness  or  dirtiness  of  the  job; 

(6)  the  amount  of  free  time  permitted. 

4.  Much  of  the  problem  pattern  occurs  as  well  in,  and  perhaps  ties 
critically  to,  a perceived  undue  absence  of  personal  independence, 
in  the  form  of  bureaucracy  and  an  unnecessary  intrusion  into 
Navymen' s personal  lives. 

5.  Like  the  organi zational  climate  and  leadership  problems,  this 
personal  independence  shortage  is: 

(a)  age-related--the  favorability  of  practices  experienced 
by  Navymen  rises  with  both  personal  age  and  the  average 
age  of  the  group  to  which  one  belongs.  Until  a Navyman 
reaches  30  years  of  age,  or  is  in  a group  whose  average 
age  approximates  that  figure,  he  does  not  experience 
conditions  as  favorable  as  those  experienced  by 
civilians  of  almost  any  age. 

(b)  rank-related--for  enlisted  men,  experienced  conditions 
steadily  decline  from  E-l  to  E-5,  then  rise  to  a peak 
at  E-7. 

(c)  unit-level  related--exper1enced  conditions  Improve 
steadily  with  the  rank  of  one's  supervisor. 


Chapter  4 


Social  Issues  and  Navy  Life 

As  Individuals,  Navymen  live  and  work  In  social  settings,  each  exper- 
iencing a configuration  of  Influences  unique  to  his  particular  place  and 
time,  yet  In  Important  ways  similar  to  the  configurations  experienced  by 
others.  Imagine,  If  you  will,  such  an  individual,  assigned  to  a billet 
aboard  a particular  ship  or  shore  station.  Part  of  what  he  experiences 
reflects  organizational  practices  and  processes— the  behaviors  of  relevant 
persons  aboard  ship  and  their  emergent  effects,  coming  from  a variety  of 
locations  and  levels,  but  all  experienced  In  the  course  of  the  face-to-face 
contacts  which  occur  Inside  the  work  group.  Yet  another  part  Is  institu- 
tional, reflecting  the  policies,  statements,  and  implemented  procedures  of 
the  Navy  itself  or  of  its  major  commands  as  they  Implement  Navywide  policy. 

A third  part  is  societal  and  reflects  the  tides  and  currents  of  American 
society  more  generally.  Each  of  these  three  sources—organizatlonal , 
Institutional  and  societal—contributes  its  portion  to  the  world  experienced 
by  our  hypothetical  Navyman. 

It  Is  to  the  last-named  of  these—socletal  Issues  and  their  impact  upon 
Navy  life— that  this  present  chapter  turns.  In  so  doing  it  seems  useful  to 
acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn 
between  organizational,  Institutional,  and  societal  effects.  Not  only  are 
they  experienced  and  felt  by  persons  who  are,  after  all,  unitary  entitles, 
but  their  effects  are  In  truth  Intertwined.  Race  relations,  for  example, 
appears  as  a crucial  consideration  in  face-to-face  interaction  in  the  basic 
work  group.  Efforts  at  tolerance  and  understanding  may  or  may  not  go  on, 
and  racist  remarks  or  treatment  of  persons  by  persons  may  or  may  not  occur. 
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At  the  Institutional  level,  policies  may  have  racist  effects  (intended  or 
not),  or  they  may  move  toward  ameliorating  the  differences  of  the  past. 

But  it  is  at  the  societal  level  that  the  race  problem  has  its  origins. 

It  is  in  American  society,  its  history,  and  its  accumulated  experience  that 
racial  discrimination  and  conflict  have  their  roots. 

Similar  routes  could  be  traced  for  any  of  a nunt>er  of  problems  in 
contemporary  American  life.  Several  have  loomed  large  in  the  set  of 
studies  which  this  report  sunmarizes,  however.  The  military  draft  and  the 
complex  web  of  motivations  which  it  has  induced,  for  example,  represent 
a societal  issue  which  formed  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  undertaking  the 
study  in  the  first  place.  Technological  sophistication  is  another  such 
issue.  Since  the  Navy  is  a high-technology  organization,  existing  in  a 
circumstance  in  which  hardware  sophistication  has  inordinate  importance, 
that  too  has  been  a pertinent  topic  for  exploration.  Together  with  race 
relations,  these  areas  conprise  a crucial  portion  of  the  motivational 
force-field  experienced  by  the  individual  Navyman.  At  issue,  of  course,  is 
whether,  in  the  course  of  the  working  of  these  forces,  the  Individual 
Navyman  experiences  the  necessary  consonance  of  his  needs  with  those  of 
the  Navy.  Accordingly,  we  will  look  first  at  draft  motivation,  examine 
secondly  certain  correlates  of  technology,  then  turn  to  race  relations, 
and  finally  to  goal  Integration,  the  match  of  individual  with  organizational 
’’needs,"  experienced  by  Navymen. 

Draft  Motivation 

In  an  early  report  in  the  series,  there  were  presented  certain  basic 
statistics  concerning  three  conceivable  categories  of  draft  motivation 
(Drexler,  1973). 
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True  Volunteers  - Those  individuals  who  enlisted  under  no  felt  threat 
of  conscription.  (This  was  measured  in  the  present  study  by 
a "No"  response  to  question  D17: 

“Would  you  have  been  drafted  had  you  not  enlisted?") 

Choice  Motivated  - Those  individuals  who,  under  threat  of  being 
drafted,  chose  the  Navy  in  preference  to  service  in  other 
branches.  (This  was  measured  by  a "Yes"  response  to  question 
D17,  plus  an  "Extremely  Important,"  "Important,"  or  "Somewhat 
Important"  response  on  question  D29: 

"How  important  (was  this)  in  your  decision  to  join  the 
Navy:  wanted  to  fulfill  my  military  obligation  at  a time 

and  in  the  service  of  my  choice  rather  than  being  drafted.") 

Draft  Avoidant  - Those  individuals  who  would  have  been  drafted  but 
for  whom  it  was  not  important  to  be  in  the  service  of  their 
choice  rather  than  being  drafted.  (This  was  measured  by  a "Yes" 
response  to  question  D17,  plus  a "Not  very  important"  or  "of  no 
importance"  response  on  question  D29. 

For  Navymen  included  in  the  study*s  sample  (obtained  in  late  1972  and 
early  1973),  these  three  categories  occur  with  the  following  frequency: 

True  Volunteers  34  per  cent.  Choice  Motivated  44  per  cent,  and  Draft 
Avoidant  21  per  cent.  Several  findings  reinforce  our  faith  in  the 
validity  of  these  measures.  One  of  these  is  the  relationship  between  the 
categories  on  selective  service  lottery  number,  presented  in  Table  7 
(Drexler,  1973). 
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Table  7 


PERCENTAGES  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  VARIOUS 
DRAFT  MOTIVATION  AND  LOTTERY  NUMBER  CATEGORIES 


Lottery  Number 

Draft 

Avoidant 

Choice 

Motivated 

True 

Volunteers 

1-50 

51.9 

39.5 

8.5 

51-100 

14.8 

30.2 

6.6 

101-150 

13.0 

14.8 

6.6 

151-200 

9.3 

11.7 

9.4 

201-365 

11.1 

3.7 

68.8 
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Still  another  is  the  result  for  the  youngest  age  groups:  49  per  cent 

of  the  respondents  under  22  years  of  age  were  true  volunteers,  and  a 
further  slicing  of  the  sample  showed  that  of  respondents  under  19,  76  per 
cent  were  true  volunteers. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  may  examine  the  results  of  comparisons 
among  these  three  groups.  There  are  a number  of  issues  that  appear  to  be 
unrelated  to  draft  motivation: 

• Race  (among  U.S.  nationals) 

• Type  of  conuiunity  in  which  the  Navyman  grew  up  (Rural -Urban) 

• The  leadership  style  which  he  prefers  to  experience  from  his 

supervisor  and  peers 

• 8elief  In  more  autocratic  or  more  democratic  management  values 

• Preferred  level  of  job  challenge 

On  all  of  these,  and  for  the  most  part  on  region  of  the  U.S.  in  which 
he  grew  up,  there  are  no  statistically  significant  differences.  True 
Volunteer,  Choice  Motivated,  and  Draft  Avoidant  Navymen  look  very  much  alike. 

However,  on  a number  of  other  measures  differences  do  emerge.  Taken 
together,  they  permit  us  to  sketch  each  of  the  three  groups  in  the  following 
way: 

True  Volunteer 

In  general  the  least  well  educated  of  the  three,  he  attaches 
the  greatest  Importance  to  the  upgrading  possibilities  of 
Navy  service  (in  the  form  of  certain  "classical1'  reasons 
for  enlistment,  such  as  job  and  educational  opportunity, 
security,  travel,  and  adventure).  He  values  personal 
Independence  almost  as  much  as  does  the  Choice  Motivated. 
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He  has  experienced  the  fastest  promotion  rate  of  the  three, 
but  is  only  intermediate  in  positiveness  about  his  service 
experience  to  date. 

Choice  Motivated 

Best  educated  of  the  three,  he  attaches  least  importance  to 
the  classical  reasons  for  having  enlisted.  He  attaches 
greatest  Importance  to  personal  Independence.  He  has 
experienced  a promotion  rate  close  to  that  of  the  True 
Volunteer,  but  is  least  positive  about  his  service  experience 
to  date. 

Draft  Avoidant 

Intermediate  in  education,  he  also  attaches  intermediate 
Importance  to  classical  reasons  for  having  enlisted.  Of  the 
three  types,  he  attaches  least  importance  to  personal 
independence,  has  experienced  the  slowest  promotion  rate  and 
yet  is  the  most  positive  concerning  his  service  experience 
to  date. 

Thus  three  quite  different  portraits  are  painted.  The  True  Volunteer 
would  appear  to  enter  with  some  educational  disadvantage,  but  with  a view 
of  his  service  in  the  Navy  as  a route  to  a better  life  situation.  Still, 
his  expectations  are  sufficiently  high,  and  he  is  sufficiently  independent- 
minded,  that  Navy  practices  leave  him  only  moderately  positive  about  his 
experience  to  date.  Among  fi rst-term  enlisted  men,  however,  he  is  the 
most  likely  to  reenlist,  a likelihood  whose  size  depends  upon  how  well  he 
is  treated  organizationally. 
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The  Choice  Motivated  Navyman  seems  by  temperament,  view,  and 
orientation  to  be  quite  different.  He  is,  after  all,  in  the  Navy 
largely  because  he  preferred  it  to  another  branch,  not  because  he  was 
enthusiastic  about  military  service.  He  is  well  educated,  has  been 
promoted  relatively  rapidly,  but  is  not  particularly  impressed  with 
his  military  service.  The  overall  probability  that  he  will  reenlist 
Is  lower  than  for  True  Volunteers,  but  it  increases  with  favorable, 
more  participative  treatment. 

The  Draft  Avoidant  Navyman  is  in  many  ways  the  most  anomalous  of 
the  three.  Although  his  experience  has  been  less  positive,  his  reaction 
to  it  is  the  most  favorable  of  the  three.  Clearly,  this  is  in  part 
because  his  expectations  were  lowest.  Apparently,  for  reasons  that  are 
not  totally  clear,  a number  of  such  persons  enlisted  in  the  Navy  during 
the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Korean  War  and  start  of  the  Vietnam 
War  and  have  remained.  Perhaps  somewhat  lacking  in  initiative,  they 
seem  likely  to  reenlist  from  inertia,  if  nothing  else. 

Among  first- term  enlisted  men,  however,  the  satisfaction  of 
minimal  expectations  seems  for  these  Draft  Avoidants  to  be  associated 
with  little  likelihood  of  reenlistment.  They  have  clocked  in  their 
time;  it  was  not  as  bad  as  they  expected;  it  also  does  not  coincide 
with  their  lifetime  plans  and  perhaps  not  with  their  ideological 
posture.  They  will  largely  leave.  In  fact,  when  these  persons  are 
further  subsetted  by  presence  or  absence  of  critical  skills,  the 
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reenlistment  percentage  varies  only  from  5 to  11  per  cent,  whereas 
for  Choice  Motivated  and  True  Volunteers,  similarly  subsetted,  it 
varies  from  11  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 

In  summary,  what  may  be  said  concerning  the  motivational  conse- 
quences and  coordinate  effects  of  the  end  of  the  draft?  For  the  Navy, 
nearly  two- thirds  of  its  enlisted  manpower  at  the  time  of  the  data 
collection  were  other  than  True  Volunteers.  Some  were  in  the  Navy  for 
what  may  be  termed  purely  "reactive"  reasons--they  were  threatened 
with  being  drafted  and  presumably  saw  the  Navy  as  a comparatively 
"safe"  place.  Others  were  somewhat  better  educated  and  more  "proactive" 
in  their  stance:  also  threatened  with  conscription,  they  elected  to 

enlist  in  the  Navy  in  order  to  complete  the  military  service  requirement 
at  the  time  of  their  choice,  as  well  as  in  their  preferred  service. 
Neither  type  seems  likely  to  enter  the  Navy  in  any  numbers  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  the  case  of  Oraft  Avoidants,  this  is  perhaps 
fortunate  for  the  Navy,  since  neither  of  this  category's  two  subcom- 
ponents seems  highly  desirable.  As  our  sample  and  findings  reflect, 
the  Navy  at  the  time  of  this  data  collection  contained  some  number  of 
enlisted  men  who  had  entered  as  Draft  Avoidants  during  the  comparatively 
tranquil  years  between  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  To  have  been  unable 
to  generate  a plausible  reason  for  avoiding  military  service  in  an  era 
when  excuses  were  relatively  easy  to  come  by  suggests  at  the  least  a 
lack  of  imagination,  if  not  a lack  of  initiative.  That,  once  in,  they 
have  simply  stayed,  in  unusual  proportions,  seems  to  confirm  the 
suggestion. 
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The  other  segment  consists  of  first- term  Draft  Avoidants  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  Their  motives  seem  more  potentially  hostile  than  apathetic, 
and  It  seems  likely  that  they  are  Ideologically  rather  antagonistic  to 
military  service.  Having  joined  the  Navy  In  the  belief  that  It  would  help 
save  their  skins,  they  will  leave  at  the  first  available  opportunity. 

The  other  category— Choice  Motivated— represent  a more  serious  loss 
for  the  Navy.  They  appear  to  have  been  better  educated  and  more  able. 
Unlike  the  Draft  Avoidant,  they  appear  to  have  been  willing  to  weigh  their 
experiences  and  treatment  In  arriving  at  a conclusion  of  whether  to  stay 
or  go  at  the  end  of  their  enlistment.  However,  their  expectations  were 
high,  and  the  experience  less  so,  with  the  result  that  those  who  were  In 
the  Navy  will  likely  leave.  Since  the  draft  was  a major  factor  In  their 
enlistment  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  unlikely  that  substantial  numbers 
of  them  will  enlist  In  the  future. 

The  Navy  of  the  Immediate  future  will  consist— probably  already  does 
consist— entirely  of  True  Volunteers.  While  their  expectations  are  nearly 
as  high  as  those  of  the  Choice  Motivated  persons,  their  Initial  qualifica- 
tions (in  terms  of  education)  are  not.  They  have  high  needs  for  personal 
Independence  and  participative  treatment,  and  their  decision  to  remain  or 
leave  the  Navy  at  the  end  of  their  term  Is  closely  contingent  upon  the 
treatment  they  receive  along  these  lines.  They  view  the  Navy  as  a personal 
route  to  skill,  esteem,  and  position  in  life  and  will  doubtless  weigh  as 
quite  negative  practices  which  deal  with  them  otherwise. 
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Technological  Sophistication  and  Management  Styles 

A persistent  and  widely  discussed  theme  In  recent  years  has  been  the 
connection*  if  any,  between  technological  sophistication  (automation) 
and  organizational  management  practices.  So-called  "Detroit"  automation 
has  produced  the  assentoly  line  and  with  it  the  charge  in  recent  years  that 
technological  sophistication  is  de-humanizing.  The  charge,  of  course,  Is 
not  new.  In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Luddites 
expressed  their  reaction  to  industrialization  In  the  English  textile 
Industry  by  destroying  the  hated  machines.  In  similar  fashion  the  term 
"sabotage,"  in  fact,  originated  in  the  French  railway  strike  of  1910,  In 
which  workers  cut  the  wooden  "shoes"  (sabots)  which  held  rails  to  sleepers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  undeniable  that  more  advanced  technology 
has  been  the  required  forerunner  of  material  progress.  Only  by  the  use  of 
sophisticated  equipment  has  mankind  been  able  to  do  more— produce  more  and 
better  goods  and  services— for  the  same  Investment  of  effort.  As  a result, 
technological  progress  has  continued  unabated,  objections,  demonstrations, 
and  disruptions  notwithstanding. 

With  all  of  this,  however,  there  has  arisen  a much-debated  question 
concerning  appropriate  management  styles.  Stated  more  simply.  It  takes 
the  form,  "Is  there  a connection  between  technology  and  the  kinds  of 
management  practices  that  are  conducive  to  effectiveness?"  Two  answers 
have  been  formulated  on  a priori  bases:  One  answer  holds  that  the  effect 

of  advanced  technology  has  been  to  reduce  the  human  skill  requirement, 
thus  making  operators  more  nearly  interchangeable  hands.  Since  the  human 
skill  requirement  is  simple  and  more  readily  satisfied  and  the  harctoare 
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more  complex,  it  follows  that  the  management  system  must  be  more  directive, 
more  autocratic  (to  keep  relatively  unskilled  persons  doing  what  engineered, 
sophisticated  hardware  requires  them  to  do). 

The  opposite  has  also  been  postulated.  Because  hardware  is  more 
complicated,  keeping  it  running  productively  requires  the  pooling  of  a 
wider  array  of  experiences,  behaviors,  and  skills.  This  pooling  is  unlikely 
to  occur  unless  the  persons  who  possess  them  feel  some  Involvement  in, 
and  commitment  to,  the  operation  and  experience  a situation  which  permits 
them  to  do  so.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  coping  with  advanced  technology 
requires  a more,  not  a less,  participative  management  stance. 

The  empirical  evidence  has  not  been  without  its  contradictions, 
ambiguities,  and  outright  voids.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  evidence 
amassed  by  large  organizational  management  research  efforts,  such  as  that 
integrated  and  reported  by  Likert  (1961,  1967).  In  general,  technology 
has  not  been  an  explicit  variable  in  such  studies;  rather,  the  evidence 
that  participative  practices  are  best  rests  upon  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  found  to  be  more  or  less  universally  appropriate,  in  situations  which 
encompass  a wide  array  of  technologically  different  hardware  configurations. 

Those  studies  In  which  technology  has  been  an  explicit  variable  have 
generally  suffered  from  potential  flaws  that  make  their  conclusions 
questionable.  In  some  such  studies,  no  effort  has  been  undertaken  to 
relate  practices  to  effectiveness  (performance).  Instead,  effectiveness 
has  been  assumed  to  be  implicit  in  the  fact  that  organizations  continue 
to  exist,  and  the  differences  examined  tend  to  be  those  of  management 
styles  among  different  technologies.  In  other  studies,  effectiveness 
has  been  examined,  but  the  subjective  judgments  of  the  organization’s 
own  managers  about  what  does  and  does  not  constitute  "effectiveness”  have 
been  taken  at  face  value. 
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However,  It  Is  a fairly  well  known  proposition  that  autocratic 
managements  adopt  short-run  gain  strategies.  It  is  also  reasonably  well 
recognized  that  such  strategies  can  be  extremely  costly  in  the  longer  run 
(Likert  & Seashore  1973  , Likert  & Bowers,  1969  , 1973).  Finally, 
harctoare-intense  operations  are  less  person-dependent  in  the  short  run  and 
can  endure  more  autocratic  abuses  before  they  suffer  damage.  Thus  any 
finding  that  "autocratic  behavior  goes  along  with  effectiveness"  in  mass- 
production  operations  is  immediately  suspect  as  a rather  sizeable  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 

Some  recent  evidence  is  less  suspect,  ho/ever.  Taylor,  in  a series 
of  studies,  found  a direct,  positive  relationship  between  sophistication 
of  technology  and  participativeness  of  management  practices,  that  is,  the 
more  sophisticated  the  technology,  the  more  participative  were  the 
management  practices  employed  (1971).  In  this  instance,  technology  was 
defined  as  "the  principles  and  techniques  used  to  bring  about  change 
toward  desired  ends  in  the  raw  materials  processed  by  a job  or  work  group." 

Its  degree  of  sophistication  was  measured  by  means  of  three  aspects: 

(a)  the  constancy  or  predictability  of  raw  materials,  (b)  the  extent  to 
which  the  equipment  employed  was  automatically  operated  and  controlled 
versus  manually  operated  and  controlled,  and  (c)  the  amount  and  speed  of 
feedback  evaluating  output.  Obviously  this  approach  and  its  measures 
focused  upon  the  degree  of  automation  of  the  hardware  used  in  the  creation 
of  the  product  or  service. 

In  the  present  study,  it  was  felt  early  on  that,  in  an  era  of 
Increasingly  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  the  issue  of  the  necessary 
companionate  management  practices  ought  to  be  examined.  Accordingly, 
measures  were  built  into  the  questionnaire  Instrument,  and  the  issue  examined. 
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In  brief,  Taylor's  findings  failed  to  replicate  In  a Navy  setting. 

If  anything,  the  reverse  was  true— a tendency  for  more  participative 
practices  to  be  found  in  less  technologically  sophisticated  settings 
(Drexler,  1973). 

While  It  seems  to  be  true  that  more  autocratic  practices  go  with 
sophisticated  hardware  in  the  Navy,  and  It  may  be  true  that  such  a contin- 
gency Is  optimal,  other  findings  lead  us  to  be  quite  suspicious. 
Particularly,  the  relationship  between  educational  level  and  technological 
sophistication  for  both  Navymen  and  civilians,  causes  some  such  uneasiness 
(See  Table  8)  - 

What  this  seems  to  Indicate  is  that  Navy  assignment  practices,  like 
their  civilian  hiring  and  placement  counterparts,  have  placed  better 
educated  persons  In  less  technologically  sophisticated  jobs  and  more  poorly 
educated  persons  in  more  technologically  sophisticated  jobs.  In  part, 
this  may  be  thought  to  reflect  a supervlsory-non-supervisory  distinction 
(a  contaminant  not  present  in  the  study  by  Taylor,  who  restricted  his 
sample  to  non-supervisory  persons). 

Evidence,  however.  Indicates  that  this  distinction  does  not  explain 
the  relationships  to  educational  level,  at  least  among  Navymen.  Instead, 

It  would  appear  that,  as  concerns  technology  measured  In  these  terms.  Navy 
managers  make  much  the  same  assumption  as  their  civilian  counterparts— 
that  automated  hardware  substitutes  for  human  competence. 

Yet,  if  our  society  does  through  its  educational  processes  what 
earlier  chapters  of  this  report  suggest  that  it  does,  and  if,  as  Taylor 
suggests,  there  1^  an  inherent,  positive  connection  between  sophisticated 
technology  and  participative  practices,  then  the  present  findings  represent 
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Table  8 

Technological  Sophistication  of  the  Job 
and  Educational  Level  of  Respondent, 
for  Navymen  and  Civilians* 


Column  Percentages 

Educational 

Category 

Low  Tech  Soph 

High  Tech  Soph 

Navy 

Civi lian 

Navy 

Civilian 

High  School 
Graduate  and  Below 

40 

35 

66 

85 

Some  College 
and  Above 

60 

65 

34 

15 

* Adapted  from  Drexler,  1973 
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a dysfunctional  consequence  of  this  mistaken  assumption.  In  terms  of 
the  values  toward  which  they  have  been  socialized  by  their  educational 
experience,  persons  are  placed  in  situations  representing  the  poorest 
possible  fit! 

Perhaps  this  happens  because  more  hardware-oriented  managers  over- 
look the  interface  between  social  and  technical  systems.  Figure  24 
illustrates  the  problem. 


Figure  24 

Man  and  Machine  Connections 


Machine Machine 

A B 


Operator Operator 

C D 

Designers  of  technical  systems  typically  restrict  their  attention 
to  the  relationship  of  one  technical  component  (i.e..  Machine  A)  to 
another  (e.g..  Machine  B).  In  so  doing,  they  recognize  the  existence 
of  operators,  but  leave  the  specification  of  their  requisite  character- 
istics to  human  factors  persons  who  typically  focus  upon  abilities, 
aptitudes,  and  task  (that  is,  man-machine)  issues. 

The  man-man  (i.e.,  social  system)  problems  are  usually  overlooked  in 
this  process.  The  highly  likely  outcome  that  more  complicated  hardware 
may  require  simpler  task  behaviors,  but  far  more  complex  human  inter- 
actions, seems  to  be  largely  ignored. 
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In  an  Independent  study,  not  funded  by  nor  part  of  the  present 
Investigation,  but  drawing  in  part  upon  this  same  data  set.  Beam  pushed 
the  question  in  a somewhat  different  direction  (1975).  Briefly,  he 
devised  an  independent  measure  of  technological  sophistication  (based 
upon  judgments  of  the  amounts  of  two  characteristics  involved  in  Navy 
ratings--physical  activity  and  information  processing).  In  combination , 
these  two  attributes  yielded  an  internally  consistent  interval  scale  of 
technology. 

Beam  then  used  the  present  study's  survey  data  to  examine  the  degree 
to  which  an  appropriate  management  style  was  a technology-contingent  issue. 

He  found  that,  at  least  In  the  Navy,  appropriate  management  is  not  contingent. 
Instead,  a style  consistent  with  participative  practices  seems  to  be 
almost  universally  preferred  and  rather  consistently  related  to  measures 
of  satisfaction  and  perceived  effectiveness. 

Thus,  In  certain  ways  the  whole  Issue  of  contingency  in  the  relation 
between  hardware  and  human  resource  management  would  appear  to  require 
considerable  reformulation.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  an  issue  of 
whether  different  styles  produce  maximum  effectiveness  under  different 
technologies,  but  rather  whether  different  technologies  permit  managements 
to  "get  away"  with  more  autocratic  practices  for  a longer  time  frame 
before  Incurring  disaster. 

At  least  for  the  Navy,  the  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  fairly  clear. 
Autocratic  behavior--a  management  style  which  prefers  directiveness  to 
adequate  conservation  of  human  resources--wi 1 1 drive  large  numbers  of  the 
most  valuable  persons  out  of  the  service.  Even  while  they  remain,  the 
accumulated  evidence  (referenced  in  earlier  chapters)  suggests  that  their 
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performance  will  be  poorer.  In  any  event,  there  appears  to  be  little 
evidence  to  persuade  an  open-minded  reader  that  sophisticated  technology 
presses  toward  other  than  participative  practices. 

Motivational  Correlates  of  Race  Relations 

Few  Issues  are  more  Important  than  race  relations  to  the  question  of 
the  Navy's  fortunes  in  an  all-volunteer  condition,  and  certainly  few  have 
drawn  greater  concern.  Dramatic  incidents  of  racial  conflict  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  persons  around  the  nation.  Programs  of  racial  awareness 
training  have  been  mounted,  as  have  efforts  to  treat  the  effects  at 
Institutional  levels. 

At  base,  however,  the  Issue  Is  one  of  the  existence  of  discrimination, 
and  the  question  takes  the  form,  "Do  Navymen  experience  and  receive  treat- 
ment that  is  differentially  favorable  by  race?"  Officials  sensitive  to 
criticism  on  this  hot  social  Issue  and  perhaps  overly  preoccupied  with 
structural  conditions  may  be  quick  to  conclude  that  discrimination  does  not 
exist  because  it  cannot  (1 . e . , because  It  has  been  eliminated  from  policies, 
assignment  strategies,  and  the  like). 

Yet,  outlawing  a practice  does  not  remove  It,  and  behaviors,  together 
with  the  conditions  which  emerge  from  them,  have  a way  of  persisting 
despite  such  edicts,  and  structural  changes.  For  this  reason  the 
question  remains,  for  the  Navy  as  for  any  other  organization  In  American 
life,  a cogent  one. 

In  the  present  research  a number  of  questions  were  built  into  the 
basic  Instrument  which  permitted  the  examination  of  racial  effects,  felt 
discrimination,  and  the  like.  Specifically,  the  following  questions 
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seemed,  in  combination  with  the  general  array  of  measures  of  preferences 
and  practices,  to  be  central  to  an  examination  of  race  relations  issues: 

Q.  A 111  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  in  any  way  discriminated 
against  in  your  job  because  of  your  race  or 
national  origin? 

Q.  A 115  What  race  is  your  Immediate  supervisor? 

Q.  A 116  What  race  are  the  majority  of  the  members  of  your 
work  group? 

Q.  A 117  What  other  race  (if  any)  is  most  heavily  represented 
in  your  work  group? 

Q.  C 8 To  what  extent  do  you  think  there  Is  any  discrimination 
against  black  people  who  are  in  the  armed  services? 

Two  major  reports  in  the  series  dealt  with  questions  of  this  type. 

The  first,  by  Parker,  dealt  with  work  group  composition  as  a potential 
moderator  of  the  relationship  between  practices  and  felt  discrimination 
(1974). 

The  second,  by  Pecorella,  examined  the  extent  to  which  institutional 
factors  (versus  local,  face-to-face  ones)  seem  to  account  for  real  and 
felt  discrimination  (1975). 

Perhaps  an  appropriate  place  to  begin  is  the  perception  of  discrim- 
ination that  is  felt  to  exist.  Table  9 adopted  from  Pecorella's  report, 
addresses  this  question. 

First,  it  would  appear  that  Blacks  and  Others  feel  a somewhat  greater 
degree  of  racial  discrimination  than  do  Whites.  On  the  five-point  scale 
employed  for  this  question  (A  111),  Blacks  and  Others  report  feeling  dis- 
crimination "to  some  extent,"  whereas  Whites  report  very  little  such  feeling. 


Table  9 

Perceptions  of  Discrimination  by  Race 


Whites 

Blacks 

Others 

Question 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

F-ratio 

A 111  Discrimination  Against  Self 

1.34 

.84 

2.62 

1.27 

2.31 

1.38 

182.86* 

C 8 Discrimination  Against  Blacks 

2.17 

1.11 

3.68 

1.06 

2.72 

1.27 

127.51* 

*p<.01 
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Second,  when  all  three  groups  are  asked  whether  Blacks,  specifically, 
are  discriminated  against,  all  agree  that  they  are.  (In  this  connection, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Blacks  perhaps  over- report  levels  of 
discrimination.  Whites  under-report  them,  but  Others  report  a level  quite 
close  to  the  level  that  Blacks  report  about  themselves.)  The  fact  that 
Whites  tend  to  concur  In  the  judgment  of  differential  levels  of  discrimina- 
tion reinforces  our  reasons  for  believing  i t to  be  true. 

Having  established  that  different  levels  of  discrimination  are  felt  by 
Blacks  and  Whites,  with  Blacks  clearly  feeling  the  greater  amount,  our 
attention  quite  naturally  turns  to  the  form  or  source  of  such  discrimination. 
Several  sets  of  conditions  seem  likely  candidates:  leadership  practices 

experienced  in  the  face-to-face  work  group,  organizational  climate  conditions 
which  stem  from  higher-level  policies  and  practices,  opportunities  that  are 
provided,  and  material  benefits  that  are  distributed. 

Each  of  the  two  studies  examined  two  or  more  of  these  sets  of  possible 
causes,  yet  come  to  somewhat  different  conclusions.  Consider  the  following: 

• Parker  included  all  Navy  respondents,  compared  racial  groupings, 
and  found  almost  no  differences  in  leadership  practices  or 
organizational  climate  conditions. 

• Pecorella  limited  the  comparisons  to  enlisted  personnel 
(i.e.,  excluded  officers)  and  found  that,  although  leadership 
practices  remain  similar  for  racial  groups,  organizational 
climate  measures  present  patterns  of  (if  anything)  reverse 
discrimination  (See  Table  10). 

•Pecorella  similarly  examined  perceived  opportunities  by  race  and 
found  that  Blacks  felt  they  had  greater  opportunities  than  did 
Whites. 


Table  10 


DIFFERENCES  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  PRACTICES  BY  RACE 


Whi tes(W) 
Mean  S.D. 

Blacks(B) 
Mean  S.D. 

Others(O) 
Mean  S.D. 

F- ratio 

Significanti 

Comparisons 

Human  Resources  Primacy 

2.74 

.87 

2.72 

.96 

2.94 

.84 

3.92** 

Wvs.O**;  Bvs.O* 

Communication  Flow 

2.88 

.80 

2.77 

.92 

2.77 

.80 

2.51 

Motivational  Conditions 

2.74 

.93 

2.90 

1.08 

3.03 

.87 

8.34** 

Wvs.B*;  Wvs.O** 

Decision-Making  Practices 

2.47 

.81 

2.62 

.87 

2.79 

.83 

12.47** 

Wvs.B*;  Wvs.O** 

Lower- Level  Influence 

2.00 

.80 

2.14 

1.06 

2.48 

1.02 

24.80** 

Wvs.B*;  Wvs.O**;  Bvs.O** 

Supervisory  Leadership 
Factor 

3.33 

.96 

3.48 

.99 

3.28 

.91 

1.86 

None 

Peer  Leadership  Factor 

3.11 

.83 

3.21 

.93 

3.15 

.79 

1.02 

None 

Group  Process 

3.45 

.78 

3.45 

.85 

3.40 

.73 

.28 

None 

Average  N=1710  Average  N=140  Average  N=162  *=p<.05 

**»p<.01 


Significance  levels  for  contrasts  were  obtained  using  the  Scheffee  standard  for  post-hoc  comparisons. 
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The  significant  pairwise  comparisons  indicate  that 
Whites  see  fewer  opportunities  for  advancement 
available  to  military  personnel,  feel  they  would 
receive  fairer  treatment  as  civilians  than  as  Navy 
men,  and  see  a lower  likelihood  that  unjust  treat- 
ment by  a superior  will  be  set  right  than  do 
members  of  the  other  two  racial  groups,  (p.  26) 

• Pecorella  found,  on  the  other  hand,  "objective “ data  to 
indicate  that  minority  groups  are,  in  fact,  discriminated 
against: 

- 14.2%  of  the  Whites  were  regular  officers,  while 
only  1.4%  of  the  Blacks  and  1.8%  of  the  Others  had 
achieved  this  status. 

- 26.9%  of  the  Whites  had  E1-E3  ratings,  versus 
47.5%  of  the  Blacks  and  38.3%  of  the  Others. 

- 36%  of  the  Whites  had  advanced  slowly  through  the 
ranks,  versus  59%  of  the  Blacks  and  64%  of  the  Others. 

- 34%  of  the  Whites  had  been  given  expensive  technical 
training  versus  13%  of  the  Blacks  and  17%  of  the  Others. 

- These  differences  remained  significant,  even  after 
controlling  for  Age  and  Education. 

• Pecorella  found  that  organizational  climate  and  perceived 
opportunities  were  negatively  related  to  felt  racial 
discrimination  for  both  Blacks  and  Whites. 

• Parker  found  that  racial  composition  of  the  work  group 
(one's  own  race  and  majori ty/minori ty  position  within  the 
group,  plus  the  race  of  one's  supervisor)  was  a critical 
moderator  variable  of  the  relationship  between  experienced 
practices  and  felt  racial  discrimination. 
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• Pecorella  found  that  felt  personal  discrimination  seems  to  be 
closely  tied  to  one's  immediate  work  environment  (particularly 
to  advancement  opportunities  and  friendly  relations  with 
one's  peers). 

Taken  together,  these  findings  present  a convincing,  if  perplexing, 
picture.  Minorities,  and  Blacks  particularly,  do  feel  discriminated 
against  in  the  Navy.  Although  the  average  Black  perceives  that  Blacks  in 
general  experience  more  discrimination  than  he  himself  does  (an  illogical 
situation),  the  effects  are  real  enough.  On  many  tangible  criteria. 

Blacks  attain  lower  return  rates  than  do  Whites,  even  after  age  and 
education  are  controlled. 

There  is  therefore  a heavy  "local"  effect  in  felt  racial  discrimination 
against  oneself  in  the  Navy.  Much  of  the  perception  that  one  is  dis- 
criminated against  stems  from  job  characteristics  (for  example,  from  the 
very  real  perception  that  Blacks  are  not  promoted  as  rapidly)  and  from 
relationships  with  one's  co-workers.  Perhaps  the  meaning  of  Parker’s 
findings  concerning  group  composition  Is  clearer  in  this  context.  When 
one's  position  is  that  of  being  In  the  majority  race  in  the  group, 
and/or  when  one's  supervisor  is  of  the  same  race  as  oneself,  racial  slurs 
decrease  in  frequency,  and  one’s  apprehension  declines  as  personal  security 
increases. 

At  a more  institutional  level,  the  different  levels  of  conditions  and 
discrimination,  but  similar  relationships  between  these  two  sets  of 
variables,  may  produce  a situation  similar  to  that  depicted  hypothetically 
in  Figure  25. 
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Figure  25 


Organizational  Climate  and 
Felt  Racial  Discrimination 
(Hypothetical) 


Blacks 


Whites 


Felt  Racial  Discrimination 
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The  difference  In  absolute  levels,  together  with  a similar  slope  of 
relationship  may  simply  indicate  greater  sensitivity  to  this  Issue  and  its 
consequences  on  the  part  of  Blacks  than  of  Whites.  It  need  not  mean  that 
either  is  necessarily  "misreading"  the  situation,  but  that,  to  attain  the 
same  level  of  non-discri minatory  experience.  Institutional  conditions  must 
be  somewhat  different. 

The  perplexing  part  is  the  obvious  possibility  that  race  relations  In 
organizations  like  the  Navy  is  an  adaptive  and  relative  process,  that  behaviors, 
practices,  and  conditions  must  be  altered  to  fit  their  recipients.  Note  that. 

In  Figure  25,  reaching  an  identical  level  of  felt  discrimination  would  require 
quite  different  levels  of  organizational  climate  excellence  for  the  two  races. 
Stated  most  baldly,  it  suggests  the  difficult,  thorny,  and  even  unllvable  con- 
clusion that  equal  treatment  is,  because  of  the  accumulated  historical  context 
In  which  It  occurs,  not  non-dis criminatory!  Rather,  for  equal  perceptions  of 
non-discrimination  to  occur,  certain  racial  groups  may  have  to  be  treated 
better  than  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perception  of  non-discrlmlnation 
may  be  chosen  as  an  Inadequate  criterion,  too  subject  to  historical  "lag." 

Goal  Integration  and  Socialization  Processes 

In  the  end,  the  critical  issue  Is  the  extent  to  which  motivation  is  felt 
by  the  typical  Navyman  in  a situation  which  permits  him  to  make  a positive 
contribution.  In  a report  several  years  ago,  Barrett  conceptualized  this  as 
a problem  of  goal  integration  (1970).  The  following  lengthy  quote  describes 
what  is  involved: 

We  define  an  organizational  objective  as  any  state  of  affairs 
(including  both  static  and  dynamic  states)  which  contributes 
to  the  creation  of  an  organization’s  primary  outputs  or  to 
the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes  or  functions.  An  Individual 
goal  is  any  state  of  affairs  (dynamic  or  statis)  which 
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contributes  to  the  fulfillment  of  an  Individual's  needs, 
mo t 1 ves  or  desires.  Organization  members  spontaneously 
commit  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  Individual  goals. 

They  do  not  necessarily  commit  themselves  spontaneously 
to  the  pursuit  of  organizational  objectives.  An  important 
problem  for  organization  theorists  and  administrators, 
therefore,  is  to  conceive  mechanisms  through  which  goals 
and  objectives  can  be  integrated,  so  that  the  same  actions 
on  the  part  of  an  organization  member  can  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  both  his  personal  goals  and  the  organiza- 
tion's objectives.  Organizations  or  sub-units  whose 
members  find  it  easy  to  attain  both  personal  goals  and 
organizational  objectives  through  the  activities  they 
engage  in  as  members  of  the  organization  may  be  said  to 
have  a high  degree  of  goal  integration. 

Figure  26  presents  these  concepts  schematically. 

Going  further,  Barrett  conceptualized  three  mechanisms  which  organi- 
zations commonly  use  to  attain  desired  levels  of  goal  integration: 

Exchange  - a conditional  reward  mechanism,  in  which  the 
organization  offers  the  individual  incentives  presumed 
to  be  related  to  his  personal  goals  (about  which  they 
care  little),  in  return  for  his  devoting  part  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  achievement  of  their  objectives  (in  which 
he  has  presumably  no  interest). 

Accommodation  - a mechanism  by  which  individual  goals  are 
taken  into  account  in  determining  organizational  objectives 
or  designing  procedures  for  attaining  them. 

Socialization  - a mechanism  by  which  individual  goals  are 

Influenced,  modified,  or  altered  to  make  them  more  congruent 
with  organizational  objectives. 

Since  much  of  what  constitutes  basic  and  advanced  training  in  a Navy 
setting  assumes  at  least  some  amount  of  socialization,  and  since  goal 
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Figure  26 
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Integration  has  shown  itself  in  previous  research  to  be  a useful  concept, 
these  measures  were  both  included  and  analyzed.  The  findings,  to  be 
summarized  here,  are  contained  in  detail  in  two  reports  by  Drexler 
(1973,  1974). 

The  data  show  a number  of  things.  First,  it  is  apparent  that 
civilians  experience,  in  general,  significantly  greater  degrees  of  goal 
integration  than  do  Navymen  (See  Table  11). 

Second,  significant  differences  in  the  level  of  goal  integration  were 
found  among  demographic  strata  for  both  Navymen  and  civilians  for  age, 
education,  race,  and  socio-economic  level.  Additional  differences  were 
found  among  Navymen  for  critical  skills  (defined  in  terms  of  training 
expense),  promotion  rate,  region  of  origin,  time  in  present  work  group, 
reenlistment  intention,  draft  motivation  and  enlisted/officer  status. 

These  findings  are  presented  in  Table  12,  and  the  more  interesting  ones 
depicted  graphically  in  Figures  27  through  30.  In  addition  Table  13 
presents  means  and  standard  deviations  for  other  Interesting  comparisons. 

Regarding  comparisons  across  age,  there  appears  to  be  little  evidence 
that,  among  Navymen,  socialization  is  an  effective  mechanism  for  attaining 
goal  integration.  This  conclusion  seems  Inescapable  when  one  considers 
the  components  of  the  goal  integration  Index  separately  (See  Figure  31). 

Instead,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  an  inherent  tendency--for 
civilians  and  Navymen  alike— for  goal  integration  to  rise  somewhat  with 
age.  Above  30  years  of  age.  Navy  and  civilian  curves  are  very  similar. 
Under  30  years  of  age,  however,  the  Navy  does  a relatively  poor  job,  and 
members  (In  this  case  young  Navymen)  experience  quite  low  levels  of 
goal  integration. 
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Table  11 


Average  Levels  of  Goal  Integration 
for  the  Total  Navy  and  Civilian  Work  Force  Samples 


Navy 

Civilian 

X 

2.236 

2.921 

S.D. 

1.146 

1.195 

N 

2458 

868 

t*14.84,  p < .001 
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Table  12 


TEST  OF  TO  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  GOAL  INTEGRATION 
AND  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  NAVY  AND  CIVILIAN  SAMPLES 


NAVY 

CIVILIAN 

F Ratio 

df 

Sig. 

Eta 

F Ratio 

df 

Sig. 

Eta 

Age 

19.20 

16/243 

.01 

.335 

1.75 

16/843 

.05 

.066 

Sex 

1.45 

1/2456 

NS 

.024 

0.00 

1/866 

NS 

.000 

Education  of 
Respondent 

2.64 

4/2455 

.05 

.065 

5.08 

4/831 

.01 

.155 

Race 

10.73 

2/2439 

.01 

.093 

7.36 

2/848 

.01 

.131 

Socio-Economic 

Level 

12.18 

4/2454 

.01 

.140 

21.72 

4/831 

.01 

.308 

Co  mm  uni  ty  where 
grew  up 

2.43 

3/2455 

NS 

.054 

0.73 

3/846 

NS 

.051 

Region  of  country 
where  grew  up 

7.11 

5/2444 

.01 

.120 

1.90 

5/838 

NS 

.106 

Time  at  present 
ship  or  station 

1.84 

5/2459 

NS 

.061 

1.28 

5/799 

NS 

.089 

Time  In  present 
work  group 

2.72 

5/2457 

.05 

.074 

0.57 

5/793 

.060 

Plans  after 
enlistment 

102.65 

4/2376 

.01 

.384 





__ 

... 

Draft  Motivation 

18.84 

2/1497 

.01 

.160 

--- 

— 

--- 

Critical  Skills 

8.00 

2/1854 

.01 

.090 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Promotion  Rate 

18.83 

2/1497 

.01 

.157 

Mean  Goal  Integration  Score 


2.75 

2.65 

2.55 

2.45 

2.35 


2.25 

2.15 

2.05 

1.95 

1.85 


Figure  2 7 

Relat  onshlp  of  Goal  Integration  to  Age 


3.25 

3.15 

3.05 

2.95 

2.86 


1.75 

1.65 


Mean  Goal  Integration  Score 
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Figure  28 

Relationship  of  Goal  Integration  to  Education 


Education 
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Figure  29 

Relationship  of  Goal  Integration  to  Race 
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Table  13 


Goal  Integration  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
for  Various  Demographic  Strats 


Demographic 

Measure 

Strata 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Critical  Skills 

2.35 

1.16 

2.12 

1.34 

2.14 

1.10 

Promotion  Rate 

2.10 

1.16 

2.42 

1.15 

2.00 

1.05 

(Choice  Motivated) 

(Draft  Avoidant) 

(True  Volunteers) 

Draft  Motivation 

2.12 

1.15 

2.31 

1.13 

2.26 

1.11 
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Figure  31 

Relationship  of  6oal  Integration  Items  to  Age 
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Many  explanatory  routes  for  these  findings  seem  blocked.  For  example. 

It  might  be  argued  that  economic  pressures,  recruiting  practices,  and, 
perhaps,  unfortunate  advertising  have  led  to  the  induction  of  the  '‘wrong" 
segment  of  youth--a  segment  whose  attitudes  mesh  poorly  with  the  Navy's. 

While  some  small  portion  of  truth  may  accrue  to  this  argument,  it  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  effects  of  the  kind  required  could  have  occurred. 

Not  merely  some  mismatch,  but  an  induction  of  the  most  Ill-suited  in 
enormous  numbers  would  be  required  to  obtain  the  disparate  civilian-Navy 
values  which  in  fact  result. 

Yet  another  reason  for  feeling  socialization  to  form  an  unpromising 
mechanism  is  apparent.  Age  alone  predicts  organizational  values  and 
preferences  better  than  does  the  socializing  behavior  of  supervisor  and 
peers,  and  age  does  not  appear  to  serve  as  a moderator  variable  In  the 
latter  relationship. 

„ In  short,  the  conclusion  seems  well  nigh  Inescapable  that  the  Navy 
treats  its  young  personnel  In  a relatively  non-productive  (and  autocratic) 
manner,  either  because  its  supervisory  personnel  at  that  level  lack 
skills  in  a more  participative  alternative,  because  of  value  constraints 
on  the  part  of  those  supervisors,  situational  constraints,  or  all  three.  * 

The  findings  concerning  the  relationship  of  education,  race,  socio- 
economic level,  and  certain  other  demographic  characteristics  to  goal 
integration  present  an  intriguing  pattern.  Education  has  a positive,  linear 
relationship  to  goal  integration  for  civilians,  a curvilinear  relationship 
(poorly  and  well-educated  Navymen  have  higher  amounts  of  good  Integration 
than  do  intermediate)  for  Navymen.  Whites  experience  the  least  goal  inte- 
gration, Others  the  most,  with  Blacks  In  the  middle  among  Navymen,  whereas  the 
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ordering  is  the  reverse  for  civilians.  Goal  integration  rises  with  socio- 
economic level  for  civilians,  declines  for  Navymen. 

Although  evidence  is  presented  In  the  present  array  of  findings 
concerning  overlap  among  demographic  measures,  it  appears  that  greater 
degrees  of  goal  integration  are  experienced  by  two  Navy  groups: 

- very  well  educated  Whites  in  higher  level  positions 

- poorly  educated  persons  from  lower  socio-economic 
levels  and  minorities 

Perhaps  the  former  of  these  have  “escaped  from  steerage,"  whereas  the 
latter  judge  their  experiences  in  the  Navy  as  not  as  bad  as  those  which 
they  would  obtain  in  civilian  life. 

This  view  is  in  part  confirmed  by  other  findings: 

• Navy  respondents  with  inexpensively  trained  skills  had 
higher  degrees  of  goal  integration  than  did  those  in 
middle  and  more  expensive  skill  categories. 

• Warrant  officers  had  higher  goal  integration  than  did 
enlisted  men. 

Combined  with  the  finding  that  those  with  average  promotion  rates 
had  higher  degrees  of  goal  Integration  than  did  those  with  low  rates 
(denied  advancement)  or  those  with  high  rates  (exceptionally  able,  talented, 
and  high  expectations),  it  confirms  the  view  that  lower  levels  of  goal 
integration  are  experienced  in  the  Navy  by  many  of  those  young,  bright, 
able,  enlisted  persons  whom  the  Navy  aspires  to  retain. 


Chapter  5 

Forecasting  Requirements  and  Implementation 
Outcomes  for  Organizational  Effectiveness* 

Organizational  data  have  two  potential  uses: 

- at  the  system  (whole  Navy  or  major  command)  level, 
by  the  system's  top  managers,  as  input  to 

pol icy-making; 

- at  the  local  level  (the  basic  work  group  or  unit), 
by  members,  supervisors,  and  consultants,  as 
input  to  the  organizational  development  process. 

Each  use  implies  an  action  step  or  a set  of  such  steps:  policies 

are  made,  or  organizational  development  intervention  activities  are 
selected.  Yet  action  steps  must  be  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of 
existing  conditions  and  problems,  compared  to  desired  outcomes.  In 
policy-making,  the  selection  process  requires  careful  scrutiny  of  data 
carefully  analyzed  and  interpreted  at  macro  levels.  For  the  local,  or 
organizational  development,  usage,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  meeting 
several  sets  of  potentially  conflicting  criteria: 

(1)  The  information  must  be  comprehensive  and  detailed, 

yet 

(2)  The  information  must  be  capable  of  being  digested 
and  utilized  by  a wide  array  of  persons  with 
varying  degrees  of  expertise. 

(3)  The  process  which,  using  the  information,  leads  to 
a choice  of  action  steps  must  be  carefully  done, 

yet 

(4)  That  same  process  must  be  done  comparatively  rapidly. 

* 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  a report  by  Bowers  & Hausser,  1974. 
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It  is  this  local,  organizational  development  usage  issue  that  the 
present  chapter  explores.  In  form,  the  problem  is  one  of  testing  the 
feasibility  of  developing  an  instrumented  prescriptive  capability  for 
organizational  development  activities  in  the  Navy. 

The  evidence  thus  far  reported  suggests  that  the  Navy  faces  a 
number  of  complex  problems,  many  of  them  intimately  connected  with  the 
way  in  which  it  functions  as  an  organization.  These  problems  concern: 

- the  climate  of  policies,  practices  and  conditions 
in  the  human  resources  area; 

- the  leadership  practices  which  prevail  among 
supervisors  at  nearly  all  levels; 

- the  behavior  of  subordinates  in  both  task  and  inter- 
personal areas; 

- the  processes  displayed  by  groups,  Including  such 
things  as  their  flexibility  to  meet  new  and  varied 
demands;  as  well  as  their  ability  to  act  quickly 
and  effectively  in  carrying  out  required  missions; 

- the  degree  of  satisfaction  and  its  effects  upon 
retention  and  operational  capability. 

Considered,  not  as  forest,  but  as  a mass  of  separate  trees,  the 
problems  seem  Insurmountable.  There  are  simply  too  many  persons, 
positions,  situations,  and  variables  to  make  the  whole  sensible  in  a 
way  that  permits  action.  We  are  therefore  confronted  with  a need  to 
reduce  the  data  to  manageable  proportions,  that  is,  to  convey  the 
information  in  its  richness,  but  without  distracting  clutter. 
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Summarizing  the  conclusions  from  a mass  of  findings  is  a task  that  a 
combination  of  analytic  and  statistical  skills  can  handle  with  reasonable 
promise  of  success.  For  the  larger  manpower  study  which  we  have  conducted, 
this  has  already  been  done  and  has  been  augmented  to  produce  a pre- final 
report  (Bowers  & Bachman,  1974). 

As  the  immediately  preceding  statements  imply,  some  of  the  possible 
action  steps  are  those  capable  of  consideration  at  the  “whole  Navy"  level. 
Thus  the  utilization  of  findings  in  that  context  assumes  the  form  of 
providing  information  to  the  Navy’s  policy  makers.  It  is  systemic  level 
information,  provided  to  the  system's  top  managers. 

As  such,  it  is  different  in  scope  from  information  whose  action 
implications  are  local  (and  therefore  widespread,  though  different  from 
unit  to  unit).  It  is,  for  example,  one  thing  to  establish  or  modify  a 
policy  concerning  human  resources  management  In  the  Navy,  but  quite 
another  matter  to  provide  information  useful  to  the  development  of  those 
resources  in  any  specific  group.  The  latter  Is  (together  with  some 
elements  of  the  former  for  intermediate  level  commanders)  much  more 
the  task  of  organizational  development.  Doing  this  and  doing  it  well 
requires  data  of  a different  degree  of  condensation. 

The  measures  of  organizational  practices  contained  within  the  survey 
instrument  used  in  the  larger  study  derive  from  the  Survey  of  Organizations 
questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Organizational  Development  Research 
Program  for  use  as  a diagnostic  device  in  civilian  sector  development 
studies.  From  its  use,  there  has  accumulated  a body  of  standard  data 
surrounding  development  efforts  of  the  type  viewed  by  the  present  study 
as  potentially  helpful  at  the  local  level  of  the  Navy. 
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Together,  these  two  bodies  of  data— one  from  the  Navy,  the  other 
surrounding  civilian  application  effort$--provide  in  their  measurement 
comparability  a rather  unique  joint  resource.  Used  appropriately,  they 
provide  a potential  for  examining  possible  action  steps  of  an  organiza- 
tional development-intervention  type.  Stated  otherwise,  we  may  use  the 
civilian  data  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  likely  impact  of  similar 
intervention  strategies  in  Navy  groups  of  similar  form  and  functioning. 

There  is  both  a logical  rationale  and  some  fair  amount  of  evidence 
to  sustain  the  premise  that  intervention  steps  must  be  carefully  chosen 
to  match  the  characteristics  and  practices  of  the  group  whose  develop- 
ment is  at  issue.  Campbell  and  Dunnette  (1968),  for  example,  have 
reviewed  the  literature  on  sensitivity  training  and  extract  a number  of 
potential  reasons  for  its  less  than  impressive  success  in  applied 
situations.  Kaplan,  Tausky  and  Bolaria  (1969)  have  similarly  suggested 
certain  reasons  why  job  enrichment  may  not  be  the  universal  remedy 
sometimes  suggested.  Bowers,  Franklin  and  Pecorella  (1973)  have  provided 
a taxonomy  clearly  oriented  around  differential  application  of  interven- 
tions, and  Bowers  (1973)  has  provided  evidence  of  the  differential 
effects  in  23  organizations  of  employing  different  organizational 
treatments. 

It  is  to  the  task  of  establishing  a connection  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  work  group  and  the  effects  of  intervention  activities 
undertaken  with  it  that  this  present  report  turns.  Stated  very  simply, 
the  strategy  Involves: 

(1)  Determining  whether  there  are  a relatively  few  "pure" 
types  of  groups  present  in  the  civilian  data  bank; 

(2)  Determining  (from  the  Navy  survey)  the  extent  to  which 
these  pure  types  exist  in  the  Navy  as  well;  and 
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(3)  Examining  the  effect  of  different  development  treatments 
upon  the  pure  types  thus  identified. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Organizational  development  efforts  generally  can  be  considered  to 
encompass  two  main  phases:  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Each  of  these 

phases  can  involve  a range  of  units  of  analysis,  from  individual 
organization  members  to  the  entire  organizational  system.  Over  the  past 
few  decades,  research  has  shown  that  the  work  group,  that  is,  all  those 
persons  in  an  organization  who  report  to  the  same  supervisor,  is  a useful 
and  productive  unit  for  analysis  in  both  diagnosis  and  the  prescription 
of  treatments. 

These  two  basic  elements  of  0D  can  be  seen  to  vary  along  another 
dimension,  namely  the  degree  to  which  each  uses  a 'clinical'  approach, 
one  that  is  subjective  and  unique  to  each  organization  and  practitioner, 
rather  than  an  'instrumented'  approach,  one  that  is  objective  and  is 
applied  in  standard  fashion  to  all  organizations  (Bowers,  1970).  Aside 
from  issues  regarding  the  reliability  or  validity  of  clinical  versus 
instrumented  0D,  efforts  involving  large  numbers  of  work  groups  in  large 
systems  could  clearly  benefit  economically  from  instrumentation  wherever 
it  can  be  achieved. 

The  systematic  development  of  an  instrumented  prescriptive  capability 
in  OD  has  two  fundamental  requirements.  The  first  of  these  is  the  creation 
of  a typology  of  work  groups.  The  second  requirement  is  some  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  treatments  on  different  types  of  work  groups.  This  report 
will  describe  the  work  done  thus  far  to  meet  both  these  requirements. 

A typology  of  work  groups  would  be  needed  as  an  aid  in  organizing  and 
systematizing  the  procedures  required  for  effective  prescription.  These 
procedures  basically  become  a decision-making  process  where  one  must  choose 
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from  a wide  variety  of  available  treatments  or  interventions.  This 
choice  must  be  based  on  judgments  about  the  status  and  relationships 
among  many  preconditions  that  may  exist.  If  it  can  be  determined  that 
those  relationships  are  not  random  but  have  recognizable  patterns  that 
are  common  across  work  groups,  then  the  analysis  procedures  involved  in 
the  treatment  choice  can  themselves  be  systematized.  Any  reliable 
patterns  of  preconditions  for  treatment  choice  could  be  organized  into 
a typology  of  work  groups.  As  an  aid  to  prescription,  further  informa- 
tion would  have  to  be  analyzed  and  incorporated  regarding  the  effects 
of  various  treatments  on  different  work  group  types. 

In  sumary  then,  a typology  is  needed  so  that,  given  a particular 
work  group,  one  can  match  its  'type'  with  treatments  which  have  been 
effective  for  that  type. 

One  approach  which  can  be  taken  in  developing  such  a typology 
would  be  to  examine  data  from  a wide  range  of  work  groups  and  group 
together  or  'cluster1  as  examples  of  a 'type'  those  groups  which  are 
similar  on  dimensions  that  can  be  used  to  characterize  work  groups. 

After  the  typology  is  created,  one  can  take  any  work  group  which  is 
described  in  the  same  terms  as  were  used  to  create  the  clusters  and 
determine  which  'type'  it  most  closely  resembles.  If  the  dimensions 
used  to  develop  the  typology  can  be  shown  to  have  predictive  properties, 
one  could  make  predictions  about  any  subsequent  group  thus  typed. 

To  meet  the  second  requirement  of  an  instrumented  prescriptor, 
that  is,  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  treatments,  one  needs  to  examine 
changes  in  work  group  characteristics  over  time  given  certain  inter- 
ventions. Again,  to  integrate  such  knowledge  with  the  typology,  one 
approach  would  be  to  Investigate  the  effects  of  different  treatments 
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on  different  work  group  types.  Then,  prescription  would  become  a process 
of  identifying  a particular  work  group's  'type'  and  choosing  a treatment 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  effective  for  that  type. 

Sites,  Samples  and  Data  Collection 

The  data  used  to  develop  the  typology  and  ascertain  treatment  effects 
were  drawn  from  two  larger  banks  of  data.  The  first  of  these,  which  we 
will  call  the  main  civilian  sample,  consisted  of  data  collected  from  2319 
work  groups  at  23  different  sites.  Work  activities  at  these  sites  ranged 
among  sales,  fabrication,  continuous  process,  and  assembly  operations. 

The  industries  represented  included  automotive,  insurance,  oil,  and 
chemical.  At  each  site,  data  were  available  for  work  groups  at  each  of 
the  hierarchical  levels  at  that  site.  A work  group's  level  is  determined 
by  its  supervisor's  position  in  the  organization. 

The  data  themselves  consisted  of  responses  to  a standardized  survey, 
the  Survey  of  Organizations  (S00),  which  is  a machine- scored  paper-and- 
pencil  questionnaire  designed  for  use  in  studies  of  organizations.*  It 
includes  105  generally  descriptive  items  focused  on  various  aspects  of 
the  work  setting.  Six  items  ask  about  Individual  demographic  character- 
istics. At  all  sites  in  this  main  civilian  sample,  the  S00  was 
administered  at  least  twice  to  a sample  of  work  groups  for  that  site. 

Most  of  the  questions  In  the  S00  are  answered  by  response  to  a 
five-point  extent  scale.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  response  alterna- 
tives for  questions  using  this  scale  are:  (1)  "to  a very  little  extent," 

*A  description  of  the  complete  instrument  together  with  statistical 
information  regarding  the  validity  and  reliability  of  its  component 
elements  Is  provided  by  Taylor  and  Bowers  (1972)  in  the  questionnaire 
manual . 
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(2)  "to  a little  extent,"  (3)  "to  some  extent,"  (4)  "to  a great  extent," 
and  (5)  "to  a very  great  extent." 

In  most  cases  the  individual  questions  are  grouped  into  multiple- 
item  indices.  An  individual's  score  on  such  an  index  is  the  sum  of  his 
response  values  for  the  items  in  the  index  divided  by  the  number  of  items 
in  the  index.  Beyond  this,  the  analysis  procedures  employed  in  the  present 
study  required  work  group  level  scores,  obtained  by  finding  the  sum  of  the 
item  or  index  scores  for  all  of  the  individuals  in  a work  group  and  then 
dividing  the  total  by  the  number  of  members  in  the  group.  Work  group 
membership  is  determined  by  having  individuals  identify  their  supervisor 
through  the  use  of  a supervisor  identification  number. 

The  analyses  for  this  study  used  the  16  critical  indices  of  the  S00 
for  these  data.  These  indices  fall  into  five  major  categories: 

(1)  Organizational  Climate,  (2)  Supervisory  Leadership,  (3)  Peer  Leader- 
ship, (4)  Group  Process,  and  (5)  Satisfaction.  Brief  descriptions  of 
these  categories  and  indices  are  presented  below: 

Organizational  Climate 

Decision  Making  Practices  — the  manner  in  which  decisions 
are  made  in  the  system:  whether  they  are  made  effectively, 

made  at  the  right  level,  and  based  upon  all  of  the  avail- 
able information. 

Communication  Flow  --  the  extent  to  which  information  flows 
freely  in  all  directions  (upward,  downward,  and  laterally) 
through  the  organization. 

Motivational  Conditions  --  the  extent  to  which  conditions 
(people,  policies,  and  procedures)  in  the  organization 
encourage  or  discourage  effective  work. 
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Human  Resources  Primacy  — the  extent  to  which  the  climate, 
as  reflected  in  the  organizations  practices,  is  one  which 
asserts  that  people  are  among  the  organization's  most 
important  assets. 

Lower  Level  Influence  — the  extent  to  which  non-supervisory 
personnel  and  first-line  supervisors  influence  the  course 
of  events  in  their  work  areas. 

Technological  Readiness  --  the  extent  to  which  the  equipment 
and  resources  are  up  to  date,  efficient,  and  well  maintained. 

Supervisory  Leadership 

Supervisory  Support  — the  behavior  of  a supervisor  toward 
a subordinate  which  serves  to  increase  the  subordinates 's 
feeling  of  personal  worth. 

Supervisory  Work  Facilitation  — behavior  on  the  part  of 
supervisors  which  removes  obstacles  which  hinder  successful 
task  completion,  or  positively,  which  provides  the  means 
necessary  for  successful  performance. 

Supervisory  Goal  Emphasis  --  behavior  which  generates 
enthusiasm  (not  pressure)  for  achieving  excellent  performance 
levels. 

Supervisory  Team  Building  --  behavior  which  encourages 
subordinates  to  develop  mutually  satisfying  interpersonal 
relationships. 

Peer  Leadership 

Peer  Support  — behavior  of  subordinates,  directed  toward 
one  another,  which  enhances  each  member's  feeling  of 
personal  worth. 

Peer  Work  Facilitation  — behavior  which  removes  roadblocks 
to  doing  a good  job. 

Peer  Goal  Emphasis  — behavior  on  the  part  of  subordinates 
which  stimulates  enthusiasm  for  doing  a good  job. 

Peer  Team  Building  — behavior  of  subordinates  toward  one 
another  which  encourages  the  development  of  close,  coopera- 
tive working  relationships. 

Group  Process  — the  processes  and  functioning  of  the  work  group 

as  a group,  e.g.,  adaptability,  coordination,  and  the  like. 
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Satisfaction  - a measure  of  general  satisfaction  made  up  of  items 
tapping  satisfaction  with  pay,  with  the  supervisor,  with 
co-workers  (peers),  with  the  organization,  with 
advancement  opportunities,  and  with  the  job  Itself. 

The  second  large  data  bank,  which  we  will  call  the  main  Navy  sample, 
consisted  of  data  collected  in  the  course  of  the  present  project  from 
435  work  groups  at  38  different  Navy  sites.  As  has  been  indicated,  the 
data  themselves  were  responses  to  a standardized  survey  constructed  for 
the  Navy.  A large  portion  of  the  survey  drew  heavily  from  the  SOO  and 
fifteen  of  the  indices  listed  above  were  available  for  the  Navy  sample. 
Technological  Readiness  was  the  only  index  not  available. 

The  analyses  Involved  in  this  development  of  a typology  of  work 
groups  used  three  subsamples  of  these  larger  data  banks.  Two  random 
samples  of  work  groups  from  the  main  civilian  sample  were  chosen, 
containing  174  and  184  work  groups,  respectively.  A work  group  was 
eligible  for  inclusion  if  data  for  all  16  indices  were  available. 

The  random  subsample  of  the  main  Navy  sample  consisted  of  200  work 
groups;  data  for  all  15  indices  were  required. 

The  analyses  undertaken  to  examine  treatment  effects  used  ten 
subsamples  of  the  main  civilian  sample.  A subsample  consisted  of  work 
groups  In  the  larger  sanple  which  had  undergone  a specific.  Identifiable 
treatment.  Consequently,  most  subsamples  consisted  of  work  groups  from 
a single  site  where  it  is  known  that  a treatment  was  used.  Some  sub- 
samples Included  work  groups  from  more  than  one  site,  but  it  is  known 
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that  the  treatment  at  both  sites  took  the  same  form.  For  each  treatments, 
two  subsamples  were  chosen  in  order  to  take  into  account  site-specific 
differences  in  treatment  and  to  test  for  site-specific  effects  of  treatment. 
The  treatments  represented  consisted  of  Task  Process  Consultation, 
Interpersonal  Process  Consultation,  Survey  Feedback,  Data  Handback,  and 
Laboratory  Training.*  Table  14  presents  the  number  of  work  groups  in  each 
of  the  ten  treatment-specific  subsamples.  A work  group  was  eligible  for 
inclusion  in  the  subsample  if  data  were  available  for  all  16  indices. 

For  later  analyses  regarding  specific  treatment  effects,  a work  group  was 
included  if  data  were  available  for  all  16  indices  on  a first  and  second 
administration  of  the  S00. 

Analysis  Procedures 

The  development  of  a typology  of  work  groups  requires  a technique 
known  as  'profile  analysis,’  through  which  one  arrives  at  a grouping  of 
persons  or,  in  this  case,  a clustering  of  work  groups.  The  term  'profile' 
comes  from  the  practice  of  plotting  test  scores  in  terms  of  a graph  or 
profile.  In  this  case,  a work  group's  profile  consists  of  its  scores  on 
the  S00  indices  listed  above. 

There  are  three  basic  kinds  of  Information  in  the  profile  of  scores 
for  any  work  group:  level,  dispersion,  and  shape.  Level  Is  defined 

by  the  mean  score  of  the  work  group  over  the  Indices  in  the  profile; 
dispersion  relates  to  how  widely  scores  in  a profile  diverge  from 
the  average;  and  shape  of  a profile  concerns  its  'ups  and  downs.' 

Even  though  two  work  groups  have  the  same  level  and  dispersion,  their 

★ 

The  specific  treatments  are  described  in  Appendix  A. 
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Table  14 


Ten  Civilian  Subsamples  Used  To  Determine  Treatment  Effects 


Site 

Treatment 

Number  of  Work 
Groups  in  Sample 

1 

Survey  Feedback 

122 

2 

Interpersonal  Process 

Consul tation 

197 

Primary 

3 

Laboratory  Training 

154 

Site* 

4 

Task  Process 

Consul tation 

47 

5 

Data  Handback 

61 

6 

Survey  Feedback 

166 

Secondary 

7 

Interpersonal  Process 

Site* 

Consultation 

104 

8 

Laboratory  Training 

138 

9 

Task  Process 

Consultation 

51 

10 

Data  Handback 

100 

*A  "primary’'  site  is  the  site  selected  as  the  clearest  example  in  the 
data  bank  of  the  particular  treatment  used.  "Secondary"  sites  are  those 
which  constitute  the  next  clearest  example  of  the  treatment,  in  our  judg- 
ment. 
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high  and  low  points  might  be  quite  different.  The  shape  is  defined  by 
the  rank  order  of  scores  for  each  work  group  (Nunnally,  1967). 

In  determining  appropriate  methods  for  clustering  profiles,  one  of 
the  crucial  considerations  is  the  measure  of  profile  similarity  that  is 
used  by  a particular  method  to  identify  Mike'  profiles.  Many  of  the 
more  familiar  clustering  routines  which  are  used  to  scale  variables 
rather  than  persons  or  groups  use  the  correlation  coefficient  as  the 
basic  measure  of  similarity.  Some  of  these  routines  use  an  additional 
index  of  similarity,  called  a coefficient  of  collineari ty , which 
measures  the  similarity  between  the  correlation  patterns  of  two  persons 
or  groups.  For  rather  complicated  statistical  reasons,  using  that  index 
of  similarity  has  consequences  which  make  its  associated  clustering 
routines  unsuitable  for  the  profile  analyses  needed  to  create  the 
typology  which  is  of  Interest  here.  Such  routines  are  sensitive  to  the 
shape  of  a profile  but  are  not  sensitive  to  its  level  or  dispersion. 

One  measure  of  profile  similarity  which  does  take  shape,  level  and 
dispersion  into  account  is  the  distance  measure,  D.  If  one  considers  a 
person  or  group  as  a point  in  a multidimensional  space  in  which  earh 
dimension  represents  a variable  or  index,  then  the  distance  between  two 
points  or  persons  or  groups  can  be  computed  using  the  generalized 
Pythagorean  theorem.  The  distances  among  persons  or  groups  can  then  be 
examined  to  determine  which  cluster  together  in  that  multidimensional 
space. 

There  is  a clustering  technique,  called  Hierarchical  Grouping, 
which  uses  this  distance  measure  as  a measure  of  profile  similarity. 
Computer  software  is  available  for  this  technique  in  a program  called 
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HGROUP  (Veldman,  1967).  This  program  begins  by  considering  each  original 
object,  in  this  case,  work  group,  of  those  to  be  clustered,  as  a "cluster." 
These  N clusters  are  then  reduced  in  number  by  a series  of  step-decisions 
until  all  N objects  have  been  classified  into  one  or  the  other  of  two 
clusters.  At  each  step  the  number  of  clusters  is  reduced  by  one  by 
combining  some  pair  of  clusters.  The  particular  pair  which  will  be 
combined  at  any  step  is  decided  by  examining  all  the  available  combina- 
tions and  choosing  the  one  which  minimally  increases  the  total  within- 
clusters  variance.  It  is  this  latter  minimizing  function  which  utilizes 
the  distance  notion.  The  total  wi thin-clusters  variance  is  a measure 
of  the  'closeness'  of  the  points  in  already  decided-on  clusters  in 
multivariate  space.  A substantial  increase  in  this  variance,  which 
HGROUP  labels  an  error  term,  indicates  that  the  previous  number  of 
clusters  is  probably  optimal  for  the  original  set  of  objects  or  work 
groups.  The  program  provides  an  identification  of  those  groups  contained 
in  each  cluster  so  that  further  analyses  can  be  conducted  on  within- 
cluster  phenomena. 

The  HGROUP  program  was  applied  to  the  three  random  samples  from  the 
civilian  and  Navy  data.  Table  15  shews  the  number  of  clusters  Indicated 
by  HGROUP  for  each  random  sample,  the  error  term  associated  with  that 
number  of  clusters,  the  error  term  associated  with  the  next  fewer 
clusters  [average  previous  increase  in  error  - .20],  and  the  number  of 
pattern  clusters,  that  is,  those  clusters  containing  at  least  five 
work  groups. 


HGROUP  Results  for  Three  Random  Samples 


Sample 

Nurrber  of 
Work  Groups 

Number  of 
Clusters  (N) 

Error  at 
N Clusters 

Error  at 
N+l  Clusters 

Number  of 
Pattern  Clusters 

Civilian  #1 

174 

20 

5.992 

7.810 

14 

Civilian  #2 

184 

15 

9.318 

11.456 

11 

Navy 

200 

20 

11.367 

13.022 

14 
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Using  the  merit) ers hips  of  pattern  clusters,  average  index  scores 
were  obtained  for  each  of  the  pattern  clusters.  These  index  scores 
were  then  plotted  and  the  resulting  profile  patterns  analyzed  for 
similarities  and  differences.  It  is  these  patterns  that  could  be  said 
to  represent  group  types.  The  multiple  random  samples  were  used  to 
determine  if  any  patterns  or  types  were  replicated  across  samples  or 
general izable  to  the  Navy  sample. 

Determining  the  effects  of  different  treatments  involves  a two- 
stage  analysis.  Each  treatment  sample  must  be  examined  for  the  presence 
of  group  types  like  those  indicated  by  the  earlier  analysis.  Next,  the 
effects  of  the  treatment  must  be  ascertained  by  examining  changes  in 
the  profiles  associated  with  the  types. 

To  accomplish  this,  HGROUP  was  applied  to  each  of  the  ten  subsamples 
described  earlier.  The  same  process  of  determining  the  optimal  number 
of  clusters  and  plotting  the  average  index  scores  for  pattern  clusters 
was  used  as  before.  These  pattern  profiles  were  then  examined  for 
similarity  to  the  patterns  identified  in  the  development  of  the  typology 
of  work  groups.  Table  16  contains  the  results  of  HGROUP  for  these  ten 
subsamples. 

The  effects  of  treatments  were  assessed  by  looking  at  changes  in 
profile  for  each  pattern  cluster  identified  by  HGROUP.  In  order  to 
obtain  reliable  differences,  average  index  scores  from  the  original 
and  a second  administration  of  the  S00  were  obtained  for  those  member 
groups  in  each  cluster  for  which  data  from  all  Indices  from  both  survey 
administrations  were  available.  These  two  sets  of  index  scores  were 
plotted  for  each  pattern  cluster  for  each  site  and  were  referred  to  as 
’change  score  profiles.' 


Table  16 


HGROUP  Results  for  Ten  Treatment  Subsamples 


Site 

Number  of 
Work  Groups 
In  Sample 

Number  of 
Clusters  (N) 

Error  at 
N Clusters 

Error  at 
N+l  Clusters 

Number  of 
Pattern  Clusters 

1 

122 

11 

7.027 

8.222 

9 

2 

197 

17 

8.197 

9.072 

11 

3 

153 

20 

7.075 

8.321 

11 

4 

47 

9 

3.899 

5.009 

6 

5 

61 

8 

4.277 

5.407 

5 

6 

166 

22 

6.215 

7.353 

13 

7 

104 

8 

8.684 

10.141 

8 

8 

138 

8 

7.473 

8.769 

7 

9 

51 

8 

4.753 

5.844 

4 

10 

100 

7 

6.813 

7.879 

6 
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The  measurement  error  associated  with  the  kind  of  change  scores 
under  consideration  here  makes  any  available  estimate  of  change  score 
reliability  extremely  attractive.  Fortunately,  the  use  of  multiple- 
item  index  scores  allows  one  to  use  an  "internal  consistency  reliability" 
model  for  making  such  an  estimate.  A reliable  change  score  was  computed 
for  each  index  for  each  cluster  for  each  site  using  the  procedures 
outlined  below. 

First,  a reliability  coefficient  (r^)  for  each  index  change  score 
for  each  site  was  computed.  This  required  obtaining  the  following 
descriptive  statistics  for  each  index  for  each  site:  the  correlation 

coefficient  between  scores  on  the  first  and  second  administrations, 
the  standard  deviations  of  index  scores  for  both  waves  of  data,  and  the 
alpha  coefficients  (a)  for  both  waves.  This  latter  coefficient  is  a 
measure  of  internal  consistency  reliability  for  the  index  and  is  obtained 
from  the  standard  deviations  and  inter-item  correlations  of  the  items  in 
the  index: 


a * 


) 


where  k - number  of  items  in  the  index 


s^  * standard  deviation  of  an  item 


r 


ij  " 


inter-item  correlation  coefficient. 
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The  index  change  score  reliability  coefficient  was  then  obtained  by: 


a s 2 + a s 2 - 2r  ss 
r B X*x  y y xy  X y 

99  s 2 + s 2 - 2r  ss 
x y xy  x y 


where  ax  * alpha  coefficient  for  the  index  on  wave  1 

ciy  * alpha  coefficient  for  the  index  on  wave  2 

sx  * standard  deviation  of  the  index  on  wave  1 

Sy  * standard  deviation  of  the  index  on  wave  2 

r * correlation  coefficient  between  wave  1 and  wave  2 index  scores, 
xy 

After  obtaining  rgg  for  each  index  for  each  site,  a "true  change  score" 

(G)  was  computed  for  each  index  for  each  cluster  for  each  site,  with: 

G = rgg(Wl  - W2) 

where  W1  * index  score  on  wave  1 
W2  * index  score  on  wave  2. 

A 'true'  wave  2 score  (W2‘)  was  computed  by  adding  G to  W1 . Then  W2‘ 
was  plotted  for  each  index,  cluster  and  site. 

Thus,  for  each  pattern  cluster  for  each  treatment  site,  the 
following  scores  were  plotted:  the  wave  1 index  score  for  all  member 

groups  in  the  HGROUP  cluster,  the  wave  1 index  score  for  those  groups  for 
which  wave  2 data  were  available,  the  unadjusted  wave  2 index  score  for 
those  groups,  and  the  ‘true’  wave  2 index  score  for  those  groups. 

Existence  of  group  types  and  the  effects  of  different  treatments  on 
those  different  types  were  then  analyzed. 
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Results 

As  the  preceding  section  has  indicated,  the  procedures  employed 
are  complex  and  the  data  sets  relatively  large.  In  brief,  the  results 
flow  from  six  steps  involved  in  the  analysis: 

(1)  A sample  of  civilian  industrial  work  groups  were  drawn  from 
the  Survey  of  Organizations  data  bank  and  their  index  scores 
submitted  to  the  HGROUP  program. 

(2)  A second  (replication)  sample  of  civilian  groups  were  drawn 
from  the  same  data  bank  and  their  index  scores  similarly 
analyzed. 

(3)  The  groups  present  in  the  Navy  (AYN)  file  were  in  like  fashion 
submitted  to  the  HGROUP  proqram. 

(4)  Waye  1 to  Waye  2 change  score  data  for  the  civilian  samples 
were  compared  for  the  profile  types  identified  in  the  first 
step. 

(5)  Groups  in  organizations  which  received  distinct  organizational 
development  treatments  (survey  feedback,  laboratory  training, 
etc.)  were  submitted  to  HGROUP,  profile  qrouos  were 
identified,  and  change  scores  calculated. 

(6)  The  change  scores  so  calculated  were  “regressed,"  to  determine 
and  remove  chance  effects. 

For  clarity  of  presentation,  the  results  will  be  presented  in  two 
separate  sections:  (1)  a profile  description  section,  corresponding  to 

the  first  three  steps  listed  above,  and  (2)  a change  score  analytic 
section,  corresponding  to  steps  4-6. 
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Emerging  Profiles  for  Civilian  and  Navy  Groups 

When  the  three  data  sets  (Civilian  Sample  #1,  Civilian  Sample  #2, 
AVN  Sample)  are  considered  jointly,  a total  of  17  distinct  profiles 
emerge.  Table  17  presents  summary  data  concerning  the  occurrence  of 
these  profiles  in  all  three  samples.  Figures  32  through  48  present 
the  profiles  themselves. 

Several  observations  may  be  made  concerning  the  data  in  the  table 

(1)  Only  seven  per  cent  of  the  groups  are  unclassi fiable  by  our 
criteria. 

(2)  61  per  cent  of  the  groups  display  profiles  which  appear  in 
all  three  samples. 

(3)  75  per  cent  of  the  groups  display  profiles  which  occur  in 
the  Navy  and  at  least  one  of  the  two  civilian  samples. 

(4)  Only  six  per  cent  of  the  groups  are  in  Navy-unique  profiles, 
and  only  12  per  cent  are  in  civilian-unique  profiles. 

The  list  of  such  observations  could  be  quite  long,  and  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  state  them  specifically  at  this  point.  Together  they 
serve  to  underscore  what  appears  to  be  an  undeniable  fact:  the  "pure 

types"  of  groups  which  exist  are  relatively  few  in  nunber,  and  they 
exist  with  minor  exceptions  in  the  Navy  as  well  as  in  civilian 
organizations. 

Qualitatively,  there  are  certain  clusters  of  profiles  which  merit 
some  description: 

I-Profiles  - Eight  of  the  17  patterns  constitute  what  might  be 


entitled  "I-Profi les ,"  that  is,  they  are  straight-line 
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Flaure  33 
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Civilian  First  Sample 
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Figure  34 
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Figure  35 
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Civilian  First  Sample 
Civilian  Second  Sample 
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Figure  36 
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Figure  37 
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Civilian  First  Sample 
Civilian  Second  Sample 
Navy  Sample 


Figure  38 
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Figure  39 
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Figure  40 
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Figure  41 
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Figure  42 
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Figure  43 
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Figure  44 
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Figure  45 
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Civilian  First  Sample 
Civilian  Second  Sanple 
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Figure  46 
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Figure  47 
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Figure  48 
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profiles  at  various  general  percentile  points.  The  highest 
is  a straight-line  profile  at  the  85-percentl le  point;  the 
lowest  is  a straight-line  profile  at  the  25-percentile  point. 
Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  groups  appear  to  display 
profiles  of  this  type  (profiles  1-8). 

The  non-I  groups  present  a series  of  interesting  patterns.  There 
are  basically  four  different  configurations  or  their  reflections: 

Organizational  Climate-Divergent  Profiles  - Two  profiles  (#13,  14) 
represent  instances  in  which  the  organizational  climate 
indices  are  markedly  different  from  all  within-group  behaviors 
and  processes.  One  of  these  (#13)  has  as  its  form  what 
might  humorously  be  termed  the  "flower  in  the  dump."  The 
group  itself  appears  to  function  remarkably  well:  within- 
group  behaviors  and  processes  fall  around  the  60-percentile 
mark.  The  climate  within  which  it  lives  is  relatively  poor, 
however,  (around  the  40-percentile  point). 

Its  mirror  reflection  (#14)  might  be  called  the  "weed 
in  the  garden":  organizational  climate  is  quite  good,  but 

within-group  behaviors  and  processes  are  relatively  poor. 

Supervisory  Behavior-Divergent  Profiles  - Four  profiles  (#11,  12* 
16,  17)  represent  Instances  in  which  the  behavior  of  the 
group's  supervisor  is  different  from  organizational  climate 
and  all  other  behaviors  and  processes.  Two  of  these  profiles 
are  mirror  images  at  the  40-percentile  point;  a similar  set 
of  two  profiles  falls  at  the  25-percentlle  mark.  Within  each 
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set  exists  one  which  might  be  termed  the  ‘'knight*"  because 
the  supervisor's  behavior  is  hiqh  relative  to  all  other  thini 
(#11,  17)  and  another  which  might  be  termed  the  "knave"  for 
the  reverse  reasons  (#12,  16). 

Peer  Behavior-Oi vergent  Profiles  - Three  profiles  (#9,  10,  15) 
represent  instances  in  which  the  behavior  of  subordinates 
toward  one  another  is  different  from  Organizational  Climate 
and  Supervisory  Leadership.  At  the  very  lowest  level,  perhaps 
in  some  ways  the  lowest  of  the  entire  array,  is  a pattern  (#15) 
in  which  Organizational  Climate,  Supervisory  Leadership  and 
Satisfaction  fall  at  the  25  percentile  point,  while  Peer 
Behavior  in  general  falls  at  the  50-percentile  point  and  Peer 
Support  specifically  falls  at  the  60-percentile  mark.  Clearly, 
this  represents  a "self-protection"  cluster  where  subordinates 
are  interpersonally  banding  together  for  their  mutual  protectioi 
from  a harsh  system.  This  is  remarkably  consistent  with  a view 
often  expressed  but  until  now  really  not  well  demonstrated 
empirically— that,  under  extremely  harsh  conditions,  one  will 
find  a counter-dependent  cohesiveness  which  contributes  little 
or  nothing  to  the  organization. 

The  remaining  two  in  this  cluster  fall  at  somewhat  higher 
levels  and  might  be  called  the  "collection"  and  the  "starved 
group."  Like  the  "self-protection"  pattern,  the  "starved 
group"  has  better  Peer  Behaviors  than  other  characteristics. 

The  "collection,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  a disarrayed,  conflicti 
group  of  subordinates. 
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Responses  to  Intervention:  An  Analysis  of  Changes  Over  Time 

As  a first  step,  the  second-wave  data  for  groups  in  the  profile 
clusters  identified  in  the  two  civilian  samples  were  compared  to  the 
first-wave  results  already  presented.*  The  general  question  addressed 
was  whether  groups  with  the  various  initial  profiles  responded  differ- 
entially to  organizational  development  intervention. 

The  results  are  presented  in  Appendix  B.  Stated  succinctly, 
they  appear  to  depict  rather  conclusively  one  of  measurement's 
most  inconclusive  phenomena:  regression  toward  the  mean.  This  effect 

centers  around  the  fact  that  all  measurements  contain  some  amount  of 
error.  If,  for  example,  repeated  measurements  of  the  same  characteris- 
tics are  taken  from  the  same  respondents  over  a period  of  time,  and  if 
no  systematic  events  have  intruded  in  the  meantime,  the  obtained 
measures  will  differ  only  as  a function  of  the  errors  that  they  contain. 
However,  the  further  in  one  direction  or  the  other  on  the  scale  that  a 
respondent  is  on  the  first  occasion,  the  less  likely  it  Is  that  random 
error  will  keep  him  there  on  the  subsequent  occasion.  Thus,  if  regression 
toward  the  mean  is  influential  in  any  instance,  we  would  expect  those 
starting  low  to  "improve,"  while  those  who  started  high  would  "deteriorate." 
Those  in  the  middle  ground  would  likely  show  little  change,  on  the  average. 

This  is  precisely  what  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
High  profiles  appear  to  decline;  low  profiles  appear  to  improve;  medium- 
level  profiles  display  little  or  no  change.  The  reasons  are  not 

*No  change  analysis  could  be  undertaken  with  the  Navy  data  because  those 
results  were  obtained  from  a single-occasion  data  collection. 
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difficult  to  identify.  Earlier,  published  analyses  of  organizational 
change,  which  employed  these  and  analogous  data  sets  from  the  civilian 
bank,  demonstrated  that  (a)  intervention  strategies  were  quite 
different  in  their  effects—some  were  productive  of  constructive  change, 
while  others  were  quite  non-productive,  and  that  (b)  those  strategies 
were  determined  on  an  organization-by-organization  basis  (Bowers,  1973). 

An  examination  of  the  two  civilian  samples  of  groups  showed  that 
they  were,  In  fact,  drawn  from  the  wide  array  of  organizations  involved; 
that  is,  there  was  no  consistency  of  treatment  within  profile  categories. 
With  the  exception  of  groups  from  those  sites  which  received  interven- 
tion strategies  which  the  earlier  research  had  indicated  were  generally 
productive  (a  distinct  minority),  most  of  the  groups  in  the  present 
analysis  received  interventions  of  little  or  no  consequence  (again, 
according  to  the  earlier  research). 

Thus  we  have  here,  for  the  most  part,  evidence  of  what  happens 
when  measurement  waves  surround  ineffective,  misguided,  or  non-existent 
organizational  development  efforts.  Quite  naturally,  and  not  at  all 
surprisingly,  what  happens  is  little  if  anything.  The  measurements 
instead  reflect  merely  regression  effects. 

Interesting  and  instructive  as  it  Is,  this  is  not  a fair  test  of 
the  issue  of  the  relationship  between  treatment  and  initial  conditions, 
since  the  effect  of  group  selection  has  been  to  immerse  effective 
change  agentry  in  a sea  of  ineffective  intervention. 

As  a second  step,  therefore,  we  selected  whole  organizational 
data  sets,  in  organizations  with  known  interventions,  and  submitted 
them  separately  through  the  procedure  thus  far  used,  that  is,  the 
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HGROUP  program,  followed  by  inter-wave  comparisons  for  the  emerging 
profiles.  We  then  employed  a recognized  procedure  for  adjusting  the 
change  scores  to  remove  regression  effects. 

Once  more  the  reader  is  spared  the  immediate  chore  of  digesting 
profiles  and  tables  of  values.  These  are  presented  in  Appendix  C. 

The  findings  are  instead  summarized  for  present  purposes  in  Tables  18, 

19  and  20.  Table  18  contains  the  numbers  of  groups  and  the  numbers 
of  indices  (of  the  16  critical  indices  from  the  Survey  of  Organizations) 
which  displayed  positive,  negative,  and  zero  change,  for  each  of  five 
intervention  strategies,  each  used  in  a single,  '‘primary”  site. 

Table  19  contains  similar  data  for  the  five  "secondary"  sites.  Finally, 
Table  20  presents  for  the  combined  sets  a change  effectiveness  index, 
consisting  of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  indices  with  positive  changes 
to  the  number  with  zero  or  negative  changes,  together  with  the  percentages 
of  measures  which  changed  negati vely.  Together,  these  latter  two  measures" 
indicate  (a)  the  relative  positiveness  of  change,  and  (b)  the  absolute 
amount  of  negative  change. 

These  data  suggest  that  there  were  indeed  differential  results  by 
profile  type  of  emphazing  one  or  another  of  the  strategies  examined. 

Not  all  types  seem  amenable  to  these  treatments,  nor  do  the  treatments 
seem  equally  (if  differentially)  effective.  Subject  to  a number  of  very 
important  cautions  to  be  mentioned  shortly,  the  findings  appear  to 
suggest  the  following  guidelines: 

(1)  Do  not  use  any  of  these  strategies  with  extremely  high 
(e.g.,  1-85  type)  groups. 

(2)  The  only  instance  In  which  simply  handing  back  tabulated 
survey  data  (Data  Handback)  seems  warranted  is  that  of  a 


Table  18 

Changes  In  Primary  Treatment  Sites 


Survey 

Feedback 

Site 

fio.  Indices 
Change/ 
Direction 


Interpersonal 
Process  Consultation 
Site 

Mo.  Indices 
Change/ 

D1  recti  on 


hu*t>«r 

Pattern- 

level 

Go*. 

« 

0 

. 
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♦ 
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0 
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4 

0 

. 
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♦ 

0 

- 
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1 
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3 

0 

1 

15 

2 

1 

70 

14 

3 

13 

0 

17 
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14 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

14 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 
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- 

- 

- 

25 

2 

14 

0 

9 

1 

14 

1 

12 

0 

16 

0 

13 

0 

6 

10 

4 
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14 

0 

13 
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10 
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- 
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- 
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1 
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0 
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16 

0 
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16 

0 

0 
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0 

12 

4 

9 

0 

9 

7 

10 

b 

SO 

11 
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14 

11 

5 

0 

12 
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40 

14 
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4 

4 

12 
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3 

0 

5 

11 

13 
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5 

1 

13 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

11 

4 

14 
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- 

- 

- 

16 

3 

13 

0 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0 

12 

4 

5 

6 

9 

1 

IS 

$ 

25 

- 

- 

- 

6 

10 

6 

0 

11 

5 

11 

0 

16 

25 

Laboratory 
Training 
SI  te 


No.  Indices 
Change/ 
Direction 


Task  Process 
Consultation 

Mo.  Indices 
Change/ 
Direction 


No.  Indices 
Change/ 
Direction 


The  syrtjols  serve  as  shorthand  reminders  of  the  shape  of  the  profile.  *11  profiles  are  plotted  In  the  order  (top  to  bottom)  In  which 
they  occur  tn  ovr  conceptual  scheme  Organizational  cliaate  indices.  Supervisory  leadership  Indices,  Peer  (Subordinate)  behavior 
Indices,  and  the  Croup  Process  and  Satisfaction  Indices.  For  presentation  purposes.  In  the  current  instance  attention  is  focused  upon 
the  first  three  categories.  Thus  "I"  Indicates  a straight  line  profile,  " <* “ Indicates  a profile  In  which  Peer  Behavior  is  inordinately 
la*;  ^ indicates  a profile  in  which  Supervisory  Leadership  is  Inordinately  high;  r*  indicates  a profile  in  which  Organizational  Climate 
is  inordinately  high  coatured  to  other  categories,  etc. 


Table 
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Effectiveness* and  Amount  of  Change  in  16  Survey  of  Organizations  Indices, 
for  Combined  Primary  and  Secondary  Organizational  Sites,  by  Intervention  Strategy 


Intervention  Strategy 

Profi  le 

Survey 

Feedback 

Interpersonal 

Process 

Consultation 

Laboratory 

Training 

Task 

Process 

Consultation 

Data 

Handback 

Number 
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+/(0S-) 
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. 

- 

_ 

- 
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50 
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47 

2 
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0 

.00 

22 

- 

- 
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.00 

0 

3 
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0 
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3 

.10 

25 
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.00 

62 

4 

.45 

0 

.00 

25 

.07 

7 
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3 

5 

- 

- 
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0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 
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0 

1.67 

0 
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0 
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.07 

12 

7 

.88 

3 

.33 

0 
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19 

- 

- 

- 

8 
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0 
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0 

.07 

0 

- 

- 

- 

9 
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0 
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0 

- 

- 

.00  25 

.00 

44 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.07 

12 

11 

2.20 

0 

- 

- 

.14 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

.68 

31 

.23 

16 

.14 

38 

.45  3 

.45 

12 

13 

.07 

12 

- 

- 

.07 

25 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

.23 

0 

.07 

19 

.14  16 

.60 

6 

15 

- 

- 

1.67 

0 

.45 

0 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.07 

12 

• 

■ 

* 

As  an  arbitrary  convention,  effectiveness  ratios  involving  zero  In  one  of  the  two  terms  have  been  set  as 
follows:  16/0  * 16.00;  0/x  = .00. 


These  strategies  are  described  In  Appendix  C as  they  were  in  the  previously  cited  article  (Bowers,  1973). 
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group  at  the  50  percentile  level  which  is  functioning  poorly 
within  a relatively  good  organizational  climate. 

(3)  Use  some  form  of  Process  Consultation  for  extremely  Jow 
groups  (25  percentile  level). 

(4)  Use  Survey  Feedback  for  intermediate  range  groups 
(30-70  percentile). 

(5)  Do  not  use  Laboratory  Training  at  all,  especially  with 
very  high  groups. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  these  conclusions  must  be  considered  to  be 
highly  tentative.  The  reasons  for  doing  so  are  several  in  number  and 
deserve  brief  elaboration.  First,  the  numbers  of  cells  or  categories  into 
which  groups  are  placed  rapidly  reduces  even  this  mass  of  data  to  rela- 
tively small  numbers  of  cases  in  each  instance.  Second,  many  groups  drop 
out  of  this  particular  analysis  because  of  the  absence  of  second-wave  data 
(largely  the  result  of  samples  instead  of  census  coverage,  and  of  reassign- 
ments which  abolished  some  groups).  Third,  not  all  strategies  were 
employed  with  all  profile  types,  and  it  would  likely  alter  the  results  had 
this  occurred.  Fourth,  the  array  of  strategies  is  absolutely  limited; 
others  should  be  considered.  Fifth,  those  strategies  which  are  considered 
are  dependent  in  their  outcomes  upon  the  skills  and  particular  practices 
of  the  consultants  who  implemented  them.  Other  consultants  might  have  been 
differently  effective.  Finally,  many  judgments  have  gone  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  findings,  and  these  judgments  may  in  some  instances 
be  faulty. 

Despite  these  disclaimers,  the  data  are  worthy  of  careful,  cautious 
consideration.  To  our  knowledge,  they  represent  a more  systematic 
treatment  of  a larger  array  of  information  concerning  organizational 
development's  prescription  problem  than  has  heretofore  been  amassed. 
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Discussion  and  Amplification 

Several  factors,  of  the  many  that  remain  unexplored  In  this  report, 
pose  potentially  serious  problems  for  the  findings  just  reported.  It  is 
possible,  for  example,  that  the  "types"  identified  in  the  analysis 
represent  nothing  more  than  characterizations  of  different  organizations 
(i.e.,  that  all  1-85  profile  groups  come  from  one  organization , all  1-40 
profile  groups  from  another,  etc.). 

To  check  this  possibility,  we  retrieved  the  group  identifications 
and  examined  the  clusters  for  composition.  Table  21  presents  the  number 
of  organizations  represented  in  each  profile  cluster  for  each  type, 
together  with  the  highest  percentage  of  groups  in  each  type  coming  (for 
each  sample)  from  any  single  organization.  These  data  show  that  only 
among  the  non-I  profiles  (Nos.  9-15)  is  there  any  initial  cause  for 
concern.  Further  examination  and  results  (not  presented  in  the  table) 
alleviate  that  concern,  however,  on  the  following  grounds: 

- The  non-I  profiles  are  less  common  than  the  I-profiles, 
accounting  for  28  per  cent  of  the  civilian  groups  sampled. 

It  is  therefore  highly  likely  that  these  profiles  will  be 
dominated  by  the  larger  data  sets  (organizations  with  large 
numbers  of  groups),  and  this  is  in  fact  what  happens. 

- The  percentages  of  groups  in  the  larger  data  sets  are  almost 
identical  for  the  I and  non-I  profile  subsets. 

- Many  of  the  same  large  data  sets  occur  with  inordinate 
frequency  in  several  of  the  non-I  types  that  are  the  cause  of 


potential  concern. 
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Table  21 

Concentration  of  Profile  Types 
by  Organization 


Profile 

Number 

First  Civilian 
Sample 

Second  Civilian 
Sample 

No.  Org's 
Represented 

Highest  % 
Any  One  Org. 

No.  Org's 
Represented 

Highest  % 
Any  One  Org. 

1 

4 

37 

5 

25 

2 

7 

36 

6 

29 

3 

10 

30 

11 

23 

4 

7 

33 

10 

22 

5 

7 

35 

8 

41 

6 

6 

36 

- 

-- 

7 

6 

37 

5 

38 

8 

- 

— 

4 

33 

9 

7 

31 

- 

-- 

10 

3 

67 

- 

-- 

11 

3 

60 

7 

29 

12 

4 

43 

- 

— 

13 

2 

83 

3 

60 

14 

4 

50 

5 

27 

15 

3 

60 

4 

45 

16 

- 

-- 

- 

-- 

17 

- 

— 

- 

-- 
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We  seem  reasonably  justified  in  concluding  that  the  inter-profile 
differences  do  not,  in  any  substantial  degree,  reflect  merely  differences 
among  organizations. 

Yet  another  issue  is  whether  the  profile  types  represent  merely 
hierarchical  differences  (e.g.,  that  1-85  types  are  top  management 
groups,  etc.).  To  examine  this,  we  once  more  retrieved  group  identifica- 
tions for  the  two  civilian  samples  and  sorted  them  by  the  levels 
corresponding  to  our  national  norms: 

Level  4 = Top  Management  Groups 

Level  3 * Middle  Management  Groups 

Level  2 3 Groups  of  First- line  Supervisors 

Level  1 * Blue-collar  non-supervisory  groups 

Level  0 3 White-collar  non-supervisory  groups 

Table  22  presents  the  percentages  of  groups  within  each  profile  type 
falling  at  each  of  the  hierarchical  levels.  Table  23  presents  similar 
data,  percentagized  this  time  by  hierarchical  level.  What  these  data 
seem  to  indicate  is  that  hierarchical  level  does,  indeed,  make  a 
difference,  but  not  the  sort  of  spurious  difference  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  plotting  profiles  on  combined-norm  profile  sheets  (that  is, 
that  groups  might  array  themselves  down  the  percentile  scale  by  hierarchy 
simply  because  they  have  been  compared  to  a common  set  of  normative  data). 
More  specifically,  these  results  suggest  that: 

- High  - I profiles  are  most  frequently  found  among  groups  made 
up  of  first-line  supervisors. 

- “Starved"  groups  are  most  frequently  found  among  groups  made 

up  of  first-line  and  second-line  supervisors. 
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Table  22 

Percentage  of  Groups  Within  Each 
Hierarchical  Level,  by  Profile  Type 
(Both  Civilian  Samples  Combined) 


Hierarchical  Level 

Profi le 

White-Collar 

NS 

Blue-Collar 

NS 

First-Line 

Supv's 

Middle 

Mgt 

Top 

Mgt 

Number 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

19 

25 

38 

12 

6 

2 

8 

8 

57 

8 

17 

3 

13 

17 

50 

13 

7 

4 

30 

12 

26 

23 

9 

5 

8 

40 

18 

32 

2 

6 

18 

18 

45 

9 

9 

7 

3 

35 

38 

24 

0 

8 

33 

17 

50 

0 

0 

9 

56 

6 

12 

6 

19 

10 

0 

17 

50 

33 

0 

11 

32 

16 

42 

10 

0 

12 

14 

57 

0 

28 

0 

13 

0 

69 

25 

6 

0 

14 

47 

24 

12 

12 

6 

15 

6 

69 

12 

12 

0 

16 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

17 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

Total 

17 

26 

34 

17 

6 
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Table  23 

Percentage  of  Groups  Within  Each 
Profile  Type,  by  Hierarchical  Level 


Hierarchical  Level 

Profile 

White-Collar 

NS 

Blue-Collar 

NS 

Fi  rst-Line 
Supv's 

Middle 

Mgt 

Top 

Mgt 

Number 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

6 

4 

5 

4 

5 

2 

6 

3 

18 

5 

28 

3 

12 

10 

24 

12 

19 

4 

22 

6 

10 

18 

19 

5 

6 

18 

6 

23 

5 

6 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

7 

2 

15 

12 

16 

0 

8 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

9 

15 

1 

2 

2 

14 

10 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

11 

10 

3 

7 

4 

0 

12 

2 

4 

0 

4 

0 

13 

0 

12 

4 

2 

0 

14 

14 

4 

2 

4 

5 

15 

2 

12 

2 

4 

0 

16 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

17 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 
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• "Collections"  are  most  frequently  found  among  clerical-  NS  and 

Top  Management  groups. 

- "Self-protection"  groups  are  most  frequently  found  among  blue- 

collar-  NS  groups. 

- "Weed  in  garden"  groups  are  most  frequently  found  among  non- 

supervisory  groups,  especially  white-collar. 

- "Flower  in  dump"  groups  are  most  frequently  found  among  blue- 

collar-NS  groups. 

- "Knights"  are  most  often  found  among  whi te-col lar-NS  and 

first-line  supervisory  groups. 

- "Knaves"  are  most  frequently  found  among  blue-col lar-NS  groups. 

Many  other  such  tests  might  have  been  conducted,  were  there  time 
and  resources.  Profile  types  might  conceivably  differ  by  average  age, 
educational  level,  and  the  like.  Nevertheless,  the  findings  are 
reassuring.  They  suggest  that  the  main  results  of  the  study  go  some 
measure  toward  supporting  with  evidence  what  was  in  an  earlier  report 
termed  the  Principle  of  Congruence: 


For  constructive  change  to  occur,  there  must  exist  an 
appropriate  correspondence  of  the  treatment  (action, 
intervention)  with  the  internal  structural  and  functional 
conditions  of  the  entity  for  which  change  is  intended. 
Since  by  definition  these  internal  conditions  pre-exist, 
this  means  that  treatments  must  be  selected,  designed, 
and  varied  to  fit  the  properties  of  the  client  entity. 

(Bowers,  Franklin  & Pecorella.  1973) 

Implications  for  Decisions  Concerning  Intervention  Strategy 


Whether  consultant  or  manager,  the  individual  faced  with  making  a 
choice  of  intervention  strategies  faces  a task  not  unlike  that  conceptu- 
alized by  decision  theorists  and  visually  depicted  in  Table  24.  Consider- 
ing first  the  various  functional  conditions  that  might  exist  in  any 
particular  client  group  (arbitrarily  shown  as  three  in  number  for 
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Table  24 

Intervention  Strategy  Choice 
as  a Decision-Theory  Problem 


States  of  Nature 

(Diagnosed  Functional  Conditions) 


N1 

N2 

N3 

Strategies 

si 

Payoff: 
S1  N1 

Payoff: 
S1  N2 

Payoff: 
S1  N3 

(Intervention 
Acti vi ties) 

S2 

Payoff: 
S2  N1 

Payoff: 
S2  N2 

Payoff: 
S2  N3 

S3 

Payoff: 
S3  N1 

Payoff: 

s3  n2 

Payoff: 
S3  N3 
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Illustrative  purposes)*  the  decision-maker  may  find  himself  operating 
under  any  one  of  three  possible  conditions: 

Certainty  - he  knows  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  condition 
is  a particular  one  (e.g.  , N,); 
its  probability  is  +1.00. 

Risk  - he  knows  the  probabilities  attached  to  each 

of  the  conditions,  and  each  lies  between 
.00  and  1.00. 

Uncertainty  - he  does  not  even  know  the  probabilities. 

In  the  real  world  of  organizational  development,  certainty  is  only 
remotely  possible.  Our  discussion,  therefore,  must  necessarily  revolve 
around  risk  versus  uncertainty. 

Risk--which  assumes  that  one  knows  both  the  probabilities  of 
functional  conditions1  occurring  and  the  payoff  values  in  the  cells-- 
leads  to  a fairly  straightforward  procedure.  That  intervention  strategy 
is  selected  whose  expected  value  is  greatest,  where  expected  value  equals 
the  sum  of  the  probabilities  x payoffs,  i.e., 

EV^  * (Payoff  N^)  (pN1)  + (Payoff  N^)  (pN2) 

♦( Payoff  N3S1 ) (pN3) 

Under  uncertainty,  however,  the  probabilities  are  unknown,  and  the 
personal  style  of  the  decision-maker  becomes  Important.  He  may  be 
optimistic,  and  therefore  select  the  intervention  with  the  highest 
maximum  payoff  (a  "maximax"  approach).  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be 
pessimistic  and  fearful  and  for  these  reasons  elect  to  maximize  the 
smallest  payoff  possible  (a  "maximin"  approach).  As  a third  possibility, 
he  may  choose  to  minimize  regret,  that  is,  he  may  want  to  minimize  the 
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difference  between  the  best  possible  payoff  and  the  payoff  actually 
received  (a  "minimax"  approach). 

Let  us  illustrate  both  the  Risk  and  Uncertainty  alternatives  with 
an  hypothetical  example.  Table  25  presents  such  a hypothetical  matrix, 
with  three  possible  functional  conditions  (N^ , Ngi  N^)  and  three  inter- 
vention strategies  (Survey  Feedback,  Process  Consultation,  and  Job 
Enrichment).  Under  conditions  of  Risk , in  which  the  probabilities 
(given  at  the  head  of  each  column)  would  be  known,  the  choice  would  be 
based  upon  expected  value: 

EV$p  = $100,000  (.50)  + $100,000  (.25)  + $50,000  (.25)  = $87,500 

EVpc  = 0 (.50)  + $150,000  (.25)  + $100,000  (.25)  = $62,500 

EVje  = 0 (.50)  + $50,000  (.25)  + $200,000  (.25)  » $62,500 

Clearly,  the  first  strategy  (Survey  Feedback)  would  be  selected. 

Under  uncertainty,  however,  the  process  would  be  different;  It  would 
depend  upon  the  decision-maker’s  personal  style: 

Optimist  (Maximax)  - looks  for  the  highest  possible  payoff 
JE-  $200,000 
PC-  $150,000 
SF-  $100,000 

Pessimist  (Maxlmin)  - looks  for  the  strategy  with  the  highest 
lowest  payoff 

SF-  $50,000 
PC-  0 


JE-  0 
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Table  25 

Hypothetical  OD  Decision  Matrix 


Functional  Conditions 


N 

N 

N 

Interventions 

1 

P * .50 

2 

P = .25 

3 

P « .25 

Survey 

Feedback 

$100,000 

$100 ,000 

$ 50,000 

(SF) 

Process 

Consultation 

(PC) 

0 

$150,000 

$100,000 

Job  Enrichment 

0 

$ 50,000 

$200 ,000 

(JE) 
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Regret  Minimizer  (Minimax)  - tries  to  minimize  the  difference 

between  what  he  might  have  gotten 
and  what  he  might  minimally  get. 


SF- 

$100,000  - 

$50,000  = $50,000 

PC- 

$150,000  - 

0 » $150,000 

JE- 

$200,000  - 

0 = $200,000 

Thus,  if  he  were  an  optimist,  he  would  select  Job  Enrichment;  if 
a pessimist,  he  would  choose  Survey  Feedback,  a choice  he  would  also 
make  if  he  elected  to  minimize  regret. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  assumes  that,  in  all  instances,  the 
payoff  values  are  known,  and  that  the  decision-maker  has  as  his  only 
consideration  the  well-being  of  the  unit  whose  fortunes  are  being  decided. 
As  such,  it  reflects  a situation  somewhat  at  odds  with  that  which  prevails 
in  the  organizational  development  world.  For  one  thing,  payoff  values 
are  inadequately  known  in  most  instances.  For  another,  consultants 
(who  often  either  select  intervention  strategies  directly  or  are  quite 
influential  in  their  being  selected  by  others)  ordinarily  are  in 
considerable  degree  "external"  to  their  client  units. 

In  this  light,  consider  the  more  typical  situation,  that  of  an 
external  consultant  who  is  skilled  in  one  (or  at  most  a small  number)  of 
intervention  strategies.  His  rewards,  both  material  and  psychological, 
depend  upon  his  continuing  to  practice  his  particular  strong  suit. 

He  is  often  quite  convinced  of  its  general  utility.  If  experienced,  he 
is  likely  also  to  be  congenial  and  persuasive.  As  long  as  the  condition 
is  one  of  uncertainty  and  an  absence  of  objective  information  about 
comparative  payoffs,  his  world  is  reasonably  secure.  The  payoffs  are 
treated  in  subjective  terms,  with  client  members  more  susceptible  to 
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being  Influenced  to  "appreciate"  whatever  transpires.  As  long  as  the 
functional  conditions  have  unknown  probabilities  of  occurrence,  the 
decision-maker  can  operate  (or  be  influenced  to  operate)  on  the  basis 
of  personal  style,  rather  than  evidence. 

The  situation  is  made- to-order  for  mischief,  both  purposeful  and 
unintended.  The  honest  consultant  who  has  mastered  a single  technique 
and  been  persuaded  by  its  advocates  that  it  is  almost  universally 
applicable  has  little  motivation  to  consider  other  cells  of  the  matrix 
and  strong  unconscious  reasons  for  fearing  and  rejecting  their  consider- 
ation. Needless  to  say,  those  few  persons  who  are  charlatans  have  more 
obvious  reasons  for  wishing  uncertainty  to  prevail  and  objective  payoffs 
to  remain  unknown. 

These  observations  may  serve  to  explain,  at  least  in  part,  the 
resistance  often  encountered  among  practitioners  to  rigorous  differ- 
ential diagnosis  (which,  if  successful,  moves  the  situation  toward  risk 
and  away  from  uncertainty)  and  to  research  and  evaluation  (which,  among 
other  things,  helps  to  establish  objective  payoff  values). 

Despite  its  shortcomings  and  inadequacies,  this  present  report,  we 
believe,  moves  toward  making  known  the  marginal  and  cell  values  of  the 
organizational  development  decision  matrix.  It  tentatively  identifies 
at  least  some  distinguishable  states  of  nature  (types  of  groups), 
together  with  some  indication  of  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence. 

By  examining  changes  which  have  resulted  from  particular  intervention 
strategies  applied  to  those  types,  it  begins  the  process  of  establishing 
comparative  payoff  values.  No  claim  can  be  made  that  more  than  a 
beginning  has  been  accomplished.  More  evaluation  of  a wider  array  of 
Interventions  with  larger  numbers  of  groups  is  certainly  necessary. 
However,  a first  step  has  been  taken. 


Chapter  6 

Suronary  and  Implications 

The  research  sunmarized  In  the  chapters  of  this  volume  began  with 
the  question  of  whether  shifts  in  values  and  preferences  in  society  at 
large  make  necessary  corresponding  changes  in  Navy  management  practices. 

At  this,  the  conclusion  of  the  effort,  the  answer  emerging  from  the 
findings  is  many- faceted,  but  clear  and  consistent.  Although  in  many 
aspects  and  for  some  personnel  and  units  Navy  practices  are  excellent, 
in  the  treatment  of  its  younger,  lower-rank  personnel  its  practices  are 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  retaining  and  motivating  them.  The  pressures 
of  an  economic  recession  may  blunt  the  effects  temporarily,  but  in  the 
long  run  they  remain  to  pose  serious  difficulties.  Because  the  newly- 
trained  Navyman  customarily  goes  immediately  to  sea,  the  effects  just 
described  have  a greater  impact  upon  the  Fleet  than  upon  Shore  units. 

The  problem  is  not  primarily  one  of  job  content,  that  is,  of  the 
kind  of  work  involved.  No  difference  occurs  between  civilians  and 
Navymen,  for  example,  on  how  hard  the  work  is  perceived  to  be,  how  dirty 
the  jobs  are,  advancement  opportunities,  the  amount  of  free  time,  the 
responsibility  assumed,  or  the  chance  to  learn  new  skills.  Only  small 
differences  exist  in  the  extent  to  which  civilian  and  Navy  jobs  are 
perceived  to  be  challenging. 

Instead,  concerns  are  most  strongly  voiced  by  respondents  of  all  ages 
in  relation  to  three  issues:  personal  independence,  economic  success,  and 

autocratic  versus  democratic  treatment.  Young  persons,  in  the  Navy  and 
outside  it,  attach  greatest  importance  (among  a number  of  characteristics) 
to  personal  independence  (in  the  form  of  an  absence  of  bureaucracy  and  a 
presence  of  an  opportunity  to  control  one's  personal  life),  and  to 
economic  success  (pay  and  benefits).  In  similar  fashion,  adherence  to 
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autocratic  beliefs  declines  among  the  young  and  better  educated  segments 
of  the  American  population,  whether  Navy  or  civilian. 

Yet  it  is  young  Nayymen  who  experience  the  least  favorable  practices. 
Until  a Navyman  reaches  30  years  of  age,  or  is  in  a group  whose  average 
age  approximates  that  figure,  he  does  not  experience  conditions  as 
favorable  as  those  experienced  by  civilians  of  almost  any  age.  He  feels 
he  has  too  little  opportunity  to  control  his  personal  life,  encounters 
far  too  much  bureaucracy,  and  experiences  an  organizational  climate  that 
is— by  comparison  to  civilian  life— in  many  aspects  quite  negative. 

In  these  values  and  preferences,  the  young  enlisted  Navyman  is  not 
alone.  Instead,  his  views  closely  resemble  those  of  young  officers  and, 
oddly  enough,  in  certain  important  ways  those  of  older  officers.  However,  the 

gap  in  values  is  in  fact  largest  between  young  and  older  enlistees. 

Nor  can  much  comfort  be  taken  from  an  examination  of  preferences  by 

different  draft  motivation  categories.  Draft  motivation  is  unrelated  to 
preferred  leadership  style,  adherence  to  autocratic  beliefs,  or  preferred 
level  of  job  challenge.  True  volunteers— who  by  now  comprise  all  of  the 
entering  recruits— have  high  needs  for  personal  independence  and  par- 
ticipative treatment.  They  view  the  Navy  as  a personal  route  to  skill, 
esteem,  and  position  in  life.  They  will  doubtless  weigh  as  quite  negative 
practices  which  deal  with  them  otherwise. 

While  much  of  the  ideological  conflict  which  may  have  been  present 
in  recent  years  will  disappear  with  the  exit  of  the  Draft  Avoidants,  it 
was  precisely  for  this  group  that  organizational  practices  bore  little 
relationship  to  retention.  Those  who  remain,  including  especially  the 
True  Volunteers,  are  those  whose  reenlistment  decision  is  maximally 
affected  by  the  participative  character  of  experienced  practices. 
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Although  the  True  Volunteer  begins  his  service  with  a slight  educa- 
tional disadvantage,  he  has  relatively  high  expectations  about  what  Navy 
service  will  do  for  him  regarding  a better  life  situation. 

The  costs  of  negative  treatment  are  not  limited  to  the  consequences 
just  described.  Race  relations  also  suffer  to  the  extent  that  practices  are 
negative.  Both  Blacks  and  Whites  feel  that  discrimination  accompanies  a 
negative  organizational  climate,  with  sensitivities  understandably  higher 
for  Blacks. 

Reasonable  persons  would  presumably  agree  that  the  nation's  defense 
force  must  be  adequate  in  numbers  and  competence  and  effective  in  the 
performance  of  its  missions,  both  actual  and  potential.  To  add,  to  these, 
criteria  of  consonance  with  the  growing  values  of  our  democratic  society 
requires  evidence  to  the  effect  that  practices  congruent  with  these  values 
enhance  manning,  competence,  and  mission  effectiveness.  Contrariwise, 

"two  community"  proposals— that  military  organizations  like  the  Navy  may 
be  highly  directive  in  an  age  when  society  is  becoming  more  participative— 
rely  for  validity  upon  evidence  that  manpower  may  be  obtained  and  utilized 
effectively  under  those  contrary  conditions. 

A "two  community"  alternative  finds  literally  no  support  in  the 
findings  generated  by  this  study.  Persons  leave  the  Navy  at  the  first 
available  opportunity  when  practices  stray  away  from  the  participative 
and  toward  the  autocratic,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  do  so.  Although 
relationships  to  criteria  of  effectiveness  of  Navy  units  remain  to  be 
explored  more  fully,  those  which  have  been  analyzed  In  the  course  of  the 
present  and  allied  studies  show  little  evidence  to  sustain  an  autocratic 
alternative.  Instead,  it  would  appear  that  a Navy  unit  which  more  carefully 
conserves  and  Involves  its  human  resources  very  likely  performs  better. 
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In  short,  those  same  participative  practices  which  have  been  found  to  be 
positively  correlated  with  effectiveness  in  the  civilian  world  appear  to 
be  related  to  it  in  the  Navy  world  as  well. 

Action  Implications:  Organizing  for  Effective  Manpower  Utilization 

I.  Recognizing  the  Relationship  of  Social  and  Technical  Systems 
in  the  Navy 

The  finding:  There  is  a philosophy -of -management  problem  which 

permeates  the  Navy.  It  shows  up  in  a rather  pervasive  (top-to- 
bottom)  perception  of  the  organizational  climate  as  negative  in 
its  view  of  human  resources  and  in  motivational  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  issue  can  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  two  polar 
opposites.  The  Navy  Is  not,  nor  can  It  be,  an  organization  In  which 
personnel  are  all-important  and  hardware  ancillary.  Weapons  systems 
change,  perhaps  more  in  response  to  the  weapons  systems  changes  of  other 
nations  than  in  relation  to  changes  in  mission.  Such  changes  have 
important  repercussions  for  the  human  beings  who  use  and  man  them. 

Similarly,  the  Navy  Is  not,  nor  can  it  be,  simply  a large  store- 
house of  equipment  which  unfortunately  requires  people  to  move  it  about 
and  maintain  it.  Yet  the  expression,  often  heard  in  Navy  circles,  that 
"the  hardware  drives  the  system"  seems  to  Indicate  that  something  of 
this  nature  Is  in  fact  assumed. 

There  Is  a body  of  empirical  knowledge  upon  which  the  Navy  might 
profitably  draw.  Variously  generated,  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere.  It 
carries  the  label  "soclo-technical  systems  fit,"  and  is  represented  by 
the  work  of  Davis,  Trlst,  Cherns,  and  others.  As  an  action  Implication: 

A.  The  Navy  should  undertake  to  study  its  ships  and  shore  stations 
as  socio-technical  (not  just  technical)  system,  and  should 
attempt  modifications  in  line  with  the  resulting  findings, 
perhaps  initially  on  an  experimental  basis. 
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II.  Coping  with  Bureaucracy 

The  finding:  Although  Navymen  and  civilians  attach  approximately 

the  same  levels  of  importance  to  the  ability  to  live  one's  life 
reasonably  free  from  bureaucratic  constraints , only  civilians 
experience  what  could  be  termed  an  acceptable  or  satisfactory  degree 
of  it.  Young  Navymen 4 furthermore , whether  officer  or  enlisted , 
report  an  importance -experience  gap  of  very  large  proportion. 

Over  the  years,  the  Navy  has  no  doubt  attempted  with  considerable 
effort  to  cope  with  the  burgeoning  requirements  of  a complex  society. 

Since  the  demands  placed  upon  it  tend  to  be  centrally  felt,  the  mechanisms 
for  compliance  tend  to  have  been  centrally  exercised,  in  the  form  of 
bureaucratic  control  mechanisms.  While,  for  the  common  sailor,  much  has 
been  removed  from  the  domain  of  arbitrary  personal  treatment,  its  place 
has  apparently  been  taken  by  arbitrary  impersonal  treatment.  Rules  and 
regulations,  complex  and  in  some  instances  confusing,  have  been  uttered, 
extended,  revised,  and  qualified,  seemingly  to  the  point  that  superiors 
often  are  unable  to  explain  either  their  nature  or  their  rationale. 

Navymen  therefore  feel  ham$trung--unable  to  exhibit  other  than  Inaction 
In  response  to  the  problems  and  inquiries  of  other  Navymen.  A nunfcer  of 
possible  action  steps  might  be  considered: 

A.  Decentralize:  return  to  command  the  overall  responsibility  for 

direction  that  over  the  years  has  been  absorbed  into  central 
staff  control  functions. 

Several  aspects  of  this  must  be  considered,  if  arbitrary 
impersonal  treatment  is  not  simply  to  revert  to  arbitrary 
personal  treatment. 


(1)  The  human  resource  aspects  of  management  must  be  brought, 
for  lower-rank,  younger  Navymen,  to  a level  of  competence 
and  custom  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  civilian 
world  for  persons  in  analogous  positions  and  more  nearly 
like  that  which  is  presently  found  among  more  senior  Navy- 
men.  The  Navy’s  Human  Goals  effort  has  made  a start  in 
this  direction,  particularly  in  its  organizational  develop- 
ment aspects.  This  effort,  and  others  like  it,  should  be 
supported,  extended,  and  strengthened. 

(2)  The  ability  to  solve  problems  for  a Navyman  should  accompany 

any  assigned  responsibility  to  do  so.  Changes  in  approval 
procedures  and  policies  might,  for  example,  be  considered. 
Although  one  customarily  thinks  of  delegated  approval 
authority  as  encompassing  the  authority  to  disapprove  as 
well  as  to  approve,  bureaucratic  organizations  often  in 
practice  separate  these  two.  This  assumes  the  form  of,  in 
fact,  delegating  the  right  to  disapprove , but  requiring  that 
approvals  be  granted  only  by  higher  echelons.  The  result  is 
similar  in  form  to  the  response  of  many  Navymen  to  one  of 
the  items  in  our  survey's  bureaucracy  index:  they  are 

referred  endlessly  from  person  to  person  when  in  need  of  help. 

In  at  least  one  instance,  a constructive  solution  to 
this  problem  is  proposed  in  the  form  of  delegating  the 
authority  to  deny  a request  to  a level  no  lower  than  the 
authority  to  approve  (Siepert  & Likert,  1973). 
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Perhaps  for  those  aspects  of  Navy  life  which  most  closely 
touch  the  person,  his  well-being,  and  his  independence, 
something  of  this  order  might  be  attempted. 

B.  Flatten  the  organizational  structure:  remove  a large  proportion 

of  the  one-on-one  reporting  relationships  so  frequently  found  In 
the  Navy. 

The  Navy,  not  unlike  many  other  large  organi zati ons , appears 
to  be  too  "tall."  Too  many  Instances  occur  in  which  one  person 
supervises  only  one,  or  perhaps  two,  subordinates.  While, 
particularly  at  more  senior  levels,  the  felt  need  to  share  a 
staggering  work  load  with  a principal  assistant  is  very  real, 
the  need  to  do  so  perhaps  often  originates  in  the  assuming 
upward  of  too  many  tasks.  Thus,  one  man  watches  a second  who 
in  turn  watches  a third  who  actually  performs  the  task. 

"Multi pie- layered  surveillance"  of  this  type  is  truly  essential 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  ultimate  performer  has  been 
assigned  a task  for  which  he  is  not  competent,  and  in  those 
Instances  in  which  he  has  been  compelled  to  perform  a task 
toward  which  he  feels  neither  commitment  nor  motivation.  How- 
ever, a competent,  motivated,  committed  subordinate  needs  no 
such  surveillance;  he  need  only  know  the  objective,  the 
conditions,  and  the  timetable.  Perhaps  much  of  the  perception 
of  bureaucracy  might  be  alleviated  by  enlarging  the  responsi- 
bilities of  lower  echelons  and— in  the  process— eliminating 
whole  tiers  of  largely  superfluous,  intermediate  supervision. 

This  might  alleviate  as  well  a problem  reported  by  a number  of 
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more  junior  Navymen:  that,  while  they  have  ample  opportunity 

to  learn  new  skills,  they  often  lack  opportunity  to  use  the 
skills  they  so  acquire. 

C.  Make  more  constructive  use  of  “management  by  objectives." 

In  many  Instances,  civilian  organizations,  and  large 
government  agencies  as  well,  have  sought  In  recent  years  to 
make  their  operations  more  rational  and  motivating  by  a system 
of  joint  goal -setting  knon  as,  "management  by  objectives." 

While  many  such  efforts  have  attained  less  than  the  outcomes 
promised--probably  because  they  have  Inadvertently  become  a 
superficial  process  of  top-down  assignment  of  targets,  a number 
of  organizations  report  having  benefitted  from  a carefully 
conceived,  mutually  involving  process  of  this  type.  Such  an 
effort  might  substantially  help  the  Navy,  particularly  as  it 
serves  to  complement  the  other  possible  action  steps  just 
described  (decentralization  and  flattening  the  structure). 

Ill,  Reducing  the  Effects  of  Age  (and  Values)  Discrepancy 

The  finding:  Belief  in  autocratic  (domineering)  supervisory 

practices  rises  with  age . Perhaps  the  greatest  gap  is  that  between 
the  youngest  enlisted  men  (mostly  first-termers)  and  the  older 
enlisted  men  who  for  the  most  part  supervise  them . 

The  Navy  is  an  organization  that  employs  (compared  to  civilian 
organizations)  very  young  adults  in  disproportionately  large  numbers. 

On  certain  of  the  values  Issues,  older  enlisted  men--who  provide  much 
of  the  supervision  of  these  young  men— appear  to  be  distinctly  incongruent 
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from  the  views,  Interests,  needs,  and  perspectives  of  their  younger 
subordinates.  Yet  young  officers,  by  way  of  contrast,  appear  to  be  quite 
compatible  with  young  enlisted  men.  Although  in  many  instances  these 
young  officers  are  seen  as  lacking  the  necessary  technical  competence, 
were  they  to  have  it  and  directly  supervise  the  young  enlisteds,  the 
situation  might  be  considerably  better.  Several  alternative  action  steps 
might  be  considered: 

A.  Improve  the  task  leadership  and  technical  competences  of  junior 
officers. 

B.  Replace  senior  enlisteds  with  junior  officers  in  roles  which 
involve  supervising  younger  enlisted  men. 

Admittedly,  the  proposal  is  a drastic  one.  Yet  the  situa- 
tion of  the  junior  officer  has  long  been  troublesome  (e.g.,  the 
young  Ensign  "supervising"  the  grizzled  Chief),  and  to  this  now 
must  be  added  the  potential  for  real  conflict  between  young 
enlisted  men  and  those  same  older  enlisteds. 

C.  Take  age  discrepancy  into  account  in  the  assignment  process. 

Perhaps,  as  an  alternative,  the  age  discrepancy  between  a 
supervisor  and  his  potential  subordinates  ought  be  taken  formally 
into  account  (and  reduced)  in  the  assignment  process.  While  this 
might  be  complicated  and  cumbersome,  it  might  be  more  acceptable 
than  the  preceding  action  step. 

D.  Improve  the  general  leadership  competences  of  Petty  Officers 
other  than  Chiefs. 
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IV.  Increasing  Opportunites  for  Independence  in  One's  Personal  Life 

The  finding:  As  in  the  case  of  bureaucracy 3 although  Navymen  and 

civilians  attach  approximately  the  same  levels  of  importance  to 
personal  freedom  and  independence  (the  ability  to  live  the  personal 
aspects  of  one's  live  reasonably  free  from  external  constraints ), 
only  civilians  experience  what  could  be  temed  an  acceptable  or 
satisfactory  degree  of  them . The  importance-experience  gap , further- 
more, attains  very  large  proportions  for  young  Navymen. 

Many  conditions  undoubtedly  contribute  to  this  perception  by  young 
Navymen  that  they  lack  the  desired  latitude  in  controlling  their  personal 
lives.  Only  some  of  these  conditions  may  be  directly  handled;  others  may 
not,  or  may  be  handled  only  indirectly.  An  instance  of  the  latter  may  be 
habitability  aboard  ship.  Only  as  ways  are  found  to  automate  or  eliminate 
functions  and  their  currently  required  billets  may  some  of  the  congestion 
be  eliminated.  Only  then  may  a greater  degree  of  privacy,  personal  space, 
and  security  of  possessions  be  possible. 

Others  are  more  amenable  to  immediate  action,  however.  Dress  and  hair 
restrictions  may  well  represent  a case  in  point.  Where  safety  or  operating 
effectiveness  require  certain  practices  which  may  be  viewed  by  inexper- 
ienced personnel  as  intrusive,  effort  should  of  course  be  expended  in 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  restrictions.  However,  in  many  instances 
the  restrictions  may  be  purely  arbitrary,  representing  the  personal  aver- 
sions of  senior  personnel  or  influential  civilians  in  the  area.  While  the 
effect  of  the  restrictions  may  be  personally  pleasing  to  the  initiator, 
they  apparently  do  the  Navy  unnecessary  harm  by  contributing  to  low  reten- 
tion rates  (and  therefore  higher  costs). 
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Dress  and  hair  restrictions  are  but  examples  (and  not  necessarily 
the  most  appropriate  ones).  Other  intrusions  undoubtedly  occur  into  the 
personal  lives  of  Navymen.  The  following  are  possible  action  steps  that 
might  be  considered: 

A.  Review  Navy  policies  and  procedures  which  potentially  provide 
grounds  for  unnecessary  Intrusion  into  the  personal  lives  of 
Navymen  and  alter  those  which  do  so. 

B . Write  and  issue  something  akin  to  a "Navyman’s  Bill  of  Rights, " 
which  specifies  the  personal  life  areas  and  circumstances  in 
which  subordinate  commanders  may  and  may  not  Intervene. 

C . Add  to  the  assignment  procedures  improved  mechanisms  for 
taking  into  account  the  personal  needs  and  interests  of 
Navymen.  While  relevant  to  all,  this  would  appear  to  be  most 
critical  for  young  officers,  whose  loss  to  the  service  is 


quite  costly. 
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Appendix  A 


Descriptions  of  Organizational  Development  Treatments* 


* 

Excerpted  from  Bowers,  D.G.  Development  Techniques  and  Organizational 
Change:  An  Overview  of  Results  from  the  Michigan  In ter- Company 

Lon|i tudi nal  Study!  TecRnical  Report  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Research , 
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Appendix  A 

Survey  Feedback  - No  authoritative  volume  has  as  yet  been  written  about 
this  development  technique,  although  a number  of 
article-length  references  exist.* 

As  a result  of  this  absence  of  detailed  publication, 
the  writer  is  aware,  from  direct  and  indirect  encounters 
with  others  in  the  field,  that  many  persons  mistakenly 
believe  that  survey  feedback  consists  of  a rather 
superficial  handing  back  of  tabulated  numbers  and 
percentages,  but  little  else.  On  the  contrary,  where 
employed  with  skill  and  experience,  it  becomes  a 
sophisticated  tool,  usinq  the  data  as  a springboard  to 
development. 

In  the  sites  which  we  shall  classify  as  having 
received  Survey  Feedback  as  a change  treatment,  this, 
and  only  this,  formed  the  principal  substance  of  the 
intervention.  Data  were  tabulated  for  each  and  every 
group  engaged  in  the  project,  as  well  as  for  each 
combination  of  groups  which  represented  an  area  of 
responsibility  in  the  organizational  pyramid. 

A tabulation  containing  data  from  the  responses 
of  his  own  immediate  subordinates, 


* 

For  an  excellent  summary,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Katz,  D.  and  Kahn,  R. 
The  social  psychology  of  organizations.  New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc., 
196'ff.  pp.  "41 6-425.  J 
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together  with  documents  describing  the  measures, 
their  basis  and  meaning,  and  suggestions  conceminn 
their  interpretation  and  use,  was  returned  to  each 
supervisor  and  manager.  A resource  person  usually 
counseled  privately  with  the  supervisor-recipient  about 
the  contents  of  the  package  and  then  arranged  with  him 
a time  when  that  supervisor  might  meet  with  his  subordi- 
nates to  discuss  the  findings  and  their  implications. 

The  resource  person  ordinarily  agreed  to  attend  that 
meeting,  to  provide  help  to  the  participants  both  in 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  tabulations  and  in  the 
process  aspects  of  the  discussion. 

Procedures  by  which  the  feedback  process  progresses 
through  an  organization  typically  vary  from  site  to 
site,  and  did  so  within  the  sites  which  received  this 
treatment.  In  certain  instances,  a "waterfall"  pattern 
was  adhered  to.  In  which  the  process  is  substantially 
completed  at  superordinate  levels  before  moving  to 
subordinate  groups.  In  other  instances  feedback  was 
more  or  less  simultaneous  to  all  groups  and  echelons. 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  a lengthy  discussion 
of  the  various  forms  which  feedback  may  take.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  an  effective  survey  feedback 
operation  sees  the  organization’s  groups  move,  by  a 
discussion  process,  from  the  tabulated  perceptions 
through  a cataloging  of  their  implications  to  coimitment 
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Interpersonal 

Process 

Consultation 


to  solutions  to  the  problems  which  the  discussion 
has  identified  and  defined. 

This  technique  has  long  been  associated  with 
organizational  development  and  change  work  conducted 
by  persons  from  the  Institute  for  Social  Research. 

- This  treatment  bears  a very  close  resemblance  to  what 
Schein  has  termed  "Process  Consultation."  The  change 
agent  most  closely  identified  with  this  treatment 
attaches  great  importance  to  developing  within  the  client 
groups  themselves  a capacity  for  forming  and  implementing 
their  own  change  program.  Considerable  importance  is 
attached  to  the  change  agent's  establishing  himself  from 
the  outset  as  a trustworthy,  helpful  adjunct  to  the 
group's  own  process.  A great  deal  of  effort  and  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  his  catalyzing  a process  of  surfacing  data 
in  areas  customarily  not  plumbed  in  work  organizations 
(attitudes,  feelings,  individual  needs,  reasons  for 
conflict,  informal  processes,  etc.).  In  behavioral 
specifics,  the  change  agent  employs  the  posing  of 
questions  to  group  members,  process-analysis  periods, 
feedback  of  observations  or  feelings,  agenda-setting, 
review,  and  appropriateness-testing  procedures,  and 
occasional  conceptual  inputs  on  interpersonal  topics. 

Work  is  occasionally  undertaken  with  members  singly, 
but  more  often  in  natural  work  groupings.  An  assumption 
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Laboratory 

Training 


seems  generally  to  be  made  that  human,  rather  than 
technical,  processes  have  primacy  for  organizational 
effectiveness. 

- As  practiced  within  the  projects  comprising  the  main 
civilian  sample,  this  intervention  technique  more  nearly 
approximated  the  interpersonal  relations  lab  than  it 
did  the  intrapsychic  or  personal  growth  session. 

A "family  group"  design  was  followed  almost  exclusively, 
with  the  entire  lab  lasting  from  three  days  to  two 
weeks,  depending  upon  circumstances  and  organizational 
schedule  requirements.  Sessions  were  ordinarily 
conducted  at  a motel  or  resort  away  from  the  usual  work 
place.  Experiential  exercises  (e.q.,  the  NASA  Game  or 
"Moon  Problem,"  the  Ten-dollar  Exercise,  the  Tower- 
building  Problem)  were  interspersed  with  unstructured 
discussion  time.  A number  of  terms  were,  during  the 
years  of  the  study,  used  by  those  conducting  the  training 
to  describe  it.  Initially  it  was  referred  to  as 
"T-Group  Training;"  in  later  years  it  was  termed  "Team 
Development  Training"  or  simply  "Team  Training."  The 
content,  however,  remained  relatively  constant  in  kind, 
if  not  in  exact  substance.  Those  change  agents  who 
conducted  the  training  were  not  novices  to  it;  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  had  many  years  of  experience  in 
conducting  it  and  were  judged  by  those  familiar  with 
their  work  to  be  competent. 
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Task  Process 
Consultation 


Data  Handback 


- This  treatment  was  oriented  very  closely  about  task 
objectives  and  the  specific  interpersonal  processes 
associated  with  them.  The  change  agent  who  adhered  to 
this  pattern  typically  begins  by  analyzing  a client 
unit's  work-task  situation  privately,  following 
extensive  interviews,  in  terms  of  their  objectives, 
their  potential  resources,  and  the  organizational 
forces  blocking  their  progress.  He  consults  privately 
at  frequent  intervals  with  the  supervisor,  both  to 
establish  rapport  and  to  obtain  that  supervisor's 
commitment  to  objectives  and  desired  future  courses 

of  action.  He  sets  the  stage  for  client  group  discus- 
sions by  introducing  select  bits  of  data,  or  by  having 
another  person  do  so.  He  encourages  group  discussion, 
serves  as  a process  observer,  but  also  uses  role 
playing,  some  substantive  inputs  at  timely  points,  as 
well  as  non-directive  counseling  techniques,  to  guide 
the  discussion  toward  commitment  toward  desired 
courses  of  action. 

- Not  truly  a change  treatment,  this  forms  instead  a 
control  or  comparison  condition.  In  certain  sites  no 
real  survey  feedback  work  was  conducted.  Data  were 
tabulated  and  returned  in  envelopes  to  the  appropriate 
supervisors,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  encourage  group 
problem-solving  discussions  concerning  those  data. 

Nor  did  any  other  treatment  occur  in  these  sites. 
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Appendix  B 


Mean  Index  Scores  on  Two  Waves  of  Data 
for  Profiles  Identified  in  Two  Civilian  Random  Samples 
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Appendix  C 


Regressed  Change  Scores  by  Profile,  Treatment  and  Site  Class 
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180.  Work  Facilitation 
178.  wMl  CapKosIs 
IK,  fot*  9ui  191*9 

m»  icpxaswn 

184.  Support 
188  Wort  facilitation 
188.  Coal  Mit<l 
190.  IttM  Building 

»i.  c»ou»  »*oetss 

TOO.  S4T1S*<CT1QW 


201 


CLUSTER: 
pronto  f 1*» 

N - 14 
Wt  » — ■ 


CHANCE  SCORE: 
n 9 10 
HI  

N l 

""  H2*  * 


kuct  twees  TREATMENT:  Data  Handbrck 

SITE  CLASS:  Hrl mry 


*erc*ntn#  frofllt  for  CanHnrd  l>ou« 


osiot?ot)Ot40fSoisntrotoM*o«  ixt 


P*SMUAT|Q«M.  CUUTt 

Iff.  Dtcltlon  Waking  Practical 

W,  (wnwIcitlM  Flow 
1W  *Qt1««t1o*a1  Condition* 
IH.  KWH  fteiourttl  Prlawcy 
204.  lower  Itvtl  Inflocwc* 

19J.  technological  fttadlntu 
1UH«VIS04T  UMt«S»IP 
I FI.  Support 

110.  Wort  facilitation 
I FI.  wmI  Mull 

182.  Ttao  tut  tdtng 
Ptf  ltAQS«SHl» 

184.  Support 

188.  Wort  facilitation 

IM.  Gait  Mull 

190.  f#»*  Sul  Id  1ft) 

201.  GtOUP  moctss 

200.  MTISfkCMQW 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profit*  9Z  N * 17 

H » 22  HI  * 

HI  — ■ - cW2  - — - 

W2'  


TREATimi : Data  llandback 
SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

kuct  i no  ten 


MMU  for  Cw6lMd  f-rO'-Ot 


sssy«ii*uwtjnH>Ti 

IW.  DkIDo*  MtMftf  fnctkit 
19/.  CommlotUn  Mom 
19*.  Mliitlwl  CMfltloM 
19*.  NtMX  IttMrcn  frlMcy 
20*.  Iwtf  level 

19).  TecMologlcel  KtWlMU 
SU»t  Ml  SOOT  ItWHSMt* 

17*.  Svfport 

180.  Work  F«cf llUtton 

1/1.  toel  InpKetlt 

192.  1—m  lul Hlnf 
WO  U»0C»SHI8 
1*4.  kpMrt 

}».  »Ork  f|cMIUt*H« 

19*.  0o>l  UsWiflt* 

190  Tet*  fcilltfUf 

SO).  OMW  HMX£1S 


OS  lOt  20!  SOI  40T  SOt  *01  701  lot  90S  loot 


TOO.  HT!SfACTlttl 
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mjw  iwoiccs  TREATMENT:  Interpersonal  Process 

Consultation 

SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

F#et»Mllt  Fro* II#  for  CM*lnt4  ftrogo* 


201  »t  «oi  wt  wt  m w»  »ot  loot 


pWGAHJtAtlOm  CUHATt 

IM.  Nettle*  Katin,  Fractlcti 

II/,  Commlcatlo*  Flow 
198.  Motivational  Condition* 

IN.  Nimn  Itiwrtti  frlMty 

20*.  iMir  Lev* I IiIImki 

ID.  IlCkMlOflMl 
wrptiswt  ItAPtWWF 
IH.  fe»ort 

180.  M0*t  Facilitation 
1/8.  uOil 

1W.  Tom  KIM  In, 

FCtl  UAOOISWIF 
184.  Koowt 

188.  Work  Facilitation 

IN.  Coal  trphail* 

190.  »•**  lolltflot 

201.  MOUF  Ftt0Ct» 

200.  htisf»cti» 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  #4  N • 13 

*£  ■ 

n * 2i  ur * 

ul  * 


TREATMENT:  Interpersonal  Process 

Consul  Utl  On 

CLASS;  Pr1ury 


rwntMtf  Orof lit  for  Crowt 


01  101  201  301  401  SOI  6f>x  70t  001  «0X  1001 


onamtATio^m.  ciwrc 

If*.  Ok  I* loo  M*k1of  9r«ct1<«t 

197.  COHffualutUn  flow 
190.  Hotlv«tloA4l  Conditions 
190.  Mm*  fttsoMrcts  Trlnicy 
201.  liw  Iml  loflvmct 

19).  locOnologlcol  ktttflnott 
sorttvtstwi  UAOinSHit 
170.  Svpport 
iao.  work  r«cinutio« 

170.  Cm!  tototll 
102.  Vm«  OgllOIno 

rttw  uncosmy 

104.  W. 

100.  Mark  Facilitation 
ISO.  C«j1  Crphiilt 
190.  I«m  Of  1 141  nf 

201.  QOUf  tOCCCSS 

200.  vtrrsFAcnoi 
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CLUSTER: 
Profile  e: 
H»  If 


CHWJbt  btORE 

Ml  

W2  

-W2'  — 


TREATMENT;  Interpersonal  Process 
*u*  IMicn  Consultation 

SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

*orcont1l«  frofllo  «or  Cen6lno4  firaw 


oocAamitom  awn 
Iff.  Ooeltlon  HiMn?  Practical 

117.  Cor-wnlcatlon  Mon 

118.  Motivational  Condition* 
118.  (Utourcet  Fr  looey 
20*.  Iowa**  l*v*1  rnflwance 

11).  Ttcftneloflctl  »c*dln*it 
WmUflStttT  tt*0f  iHI* 

HI.  Svtport 

ISO.  Wort  Facilitation 

171.  «oa1  tnolmH 

187.  fea-  feilflot 

on  uamai 

If*.  Sup^wt 
IBS.  wort  facilitation 
IM  Coal  toOnli 
ItO.  Itoo  Bwi|«tn| 

201.  G*Ctff  MOCCSS 

200.  »mr*cT».r> 


ot  ins  2ot  30t  «ot  sot  cm  rot  am  *qi  urn 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  16  N * 5 

N • 9 W1  

W1  — W2  


TREATMENT:  Interpersonal  Process 

Consultation 
SITE  CLASS:  Pr1»ary 

Prrcmtfl*  frofUf  for  Co*6»t*iJ  r^pi 


OMVnwtinAt.  ciiwrt 

119.  Petition  rr*etl«*i 

197.  CownltUlon  How 

198.  Motimiwul  Conditions 
1H.  IMmn  IttaortM  ftlMCy 
10*.  l*w*r  1***1  InflMnt* 

191.  Hcfiootoflcol  ftootflnoss 
S0nirH90*T  UAOC95HI9 
m.  toppttrl 
lao.  dork  r*ct1it*t1«n 
178.  tool  EapfcuU 
197.  run  fcflltflnf 

ret*  Uwisiw 

18*.  Support 

188.  Work  r*cl11t*t1o<i 

199.  6»l1  [nptuill 
190.  f*ta  BuI141«9 

Ml.  63QU0  OtCCtSS 

700.  SAiyy*CTtoi 


OS  lot  MS  301  40t  SOS  OM  MS  80S  90S  1001 
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CLUSTER:  CHANCE  SCORE 

Profile  #8  N » 6 

Ml  

N - 6 12  ■ 

Ml  *2'  — * 


TREATMENT: 

KAJ61  1 HOICK 


Interpersonal  °rocess 
Consultation 


SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

rwHtOf  P^ofllt  f*r  (m(n4 


OS  lot  20X  XI  101  Ml  «ns  xs  aos  «QS  I0CT 


0tWM7AT;(mi  aiKITt 
l*t.  0*€ltl»M  mllHf  *r«cttc«» 

Ifl.  CoNWfliCition  Flow 
194.  H»tlT«t<OA4l  CowJItloM 
19*.  Nnma  Ituwtn  FriMcy 
104.  lo«*r  1***1  lnMutnc* 

19).  T*<hnolofltC*1  R**41n*»t 
sun«vi)QM  i(*otnmr 
174.  Support 

110.  Work  FocillUtlo* 

IX.  Cm  I (ftpHttU 

m.  tn* 
rm  UAoiBimr 
109.  Support 

!M.  Work  fiCdlUtlOA 
114.  Coil  LvhJili 
190.  lttn  4*1  HI** 

201.  CtOuF  FROCKS 

no.  umrfcCTiw 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  *12  N » 4 

W1  • 

H • T1  W?  

U1  - — W2*  • — 


TREATMENT: 


ftVWJNOICCS 


Interpersonal  Process 
Consultation 


SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

rirct»!llt  Profile  f«r  Cw«lr«4  Croup* 


01  101  201  Ml  401  $01  (ft  [01  mi  «01  1001 


oa&Mtwmv.  ciimrt 

109.  Dec  It  Ion  HallAf  Proctleet 
197.  Conwmlc«tlo«  flow 
I9«.  Hetlvwttoiut  Condition* 
194.  Humo  RtMwtn  frlwqr 
704.  lower  level  Influence 
19).  Technologic* I 9e*tft»m 

sort  wiser  icaowsmp 

176.  Support 

180.  Work  f eel  1 lUt Ion 

178.  uo*l  InphfiH 

187.  Tc*a  Building 

PUB  IMTfBSHlP 
18*.  Support 

188.  Work  r«c111Ut1on 
194.  CojI  (apfutlt 
190.  Tsm  Building 

Ml.  C.10UP  P8CC1S S 

700.  SATfS* HCTIOB 
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CLUSTER:  LHANUt  SCORE 

Profile  114  it  • 16 

N - 19  W2  — 

W1  — ■ - W2*  


mwt  iwotcn 


TREATMENT: 


Interpersonal  Process 
Consultation 


SITE  CUSS:  PH  wiry 

Percent  1 1*  i*r*M >•  »or  CorUnaO  Cr 


ci  in  nt  )»  Kit  «it  m m m «n  w 


(WCMlIATliyUL  CtlMAU 
Iff.  Cacti!**  HtMi*  Practical 

W.  Cyrvntcatlon  Flow 
m.  Motivational  Co*41t<ftft1 
Iff.  Mm*  failure »i  PrWcp 
204  l«*r  Iml  UMmk* 

If).  T*ch*o1©fUal  Nradlnan 
suptKvtsoMT  luommr 
tH.  Support 
180.  Work  iKtllUtlM 
178.  Coal  tnptiaitt 
112.  Tw**ut14t*g 

184  Support 
188.  Work  facilitation 
188.  Cool  ErpMatti 
190.  Tea*  NlUInf 

201.  c^rje  mass 
r».  urryaCTi*^ 


CLUSTER: 
Profile  #15 
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Interpersonal  Process 
Consultation 


CH/AGE  SCORE: 

N • 6 

W1  

1%  « 9 n2 

W1  W2'  


w ioi  nt 


TREATMENT: 

pajw  iHQiccs 

SITECLASS:  Primary 

PffttMJU  Ipr 

301  401  SOI  enx  701  sni  «OS  loot 


owswiaho-iai  climate 
Iff.  Decision  Miklnp  Practical 

197.  Coot*ma1  cation  Flow 

198.  Motivational  Conditions 
19*.  Munr  tnovnts  Mmcjf 
W.  t«w«r  iml  Influence 

19).  IcOMwIosIcal  Readiness 
WWmrlSOfrf  »80WH|» 

IH.  Support 

180.  Mori  Facilitation 
178.  Coal  fwpfcasts 

187.  Tee*  8ul!dln« 
rtw  tt«r*SHiP 
184.  Soppor* 

188.  Mark  Facilitation 
1«S.  Coal  Caphasls 
190.  lem  I'jl Idlitf 

701.  W PROCESS 

700.  miSFACTlW 
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CLUSTER: 

nlxjellaiievu*  Profile 


N 

W1  • 


16 


CHANGE  SCORE: 

N * 9 

W2  »*• 

W2*  — ••• 


BfflLigJSa 


TREATMENT:  Interpersonal  Process 
Consultation 


SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

9«rt»«tllt  rr*flle  for  Cortkln*' 


101 


m 


cmniMipm.  qimti 

Iff.  Rtktflf  Pr«CtlCM 

W.  Corral cJtlM  How 
1M.  NetU«(lo«4l  Cw»41tl»n» 
»M.  IdMrctl  Fr«M«cy 

W.  l«««f  Iml  IdHutne# 

ttJ  ■•*<»«♦%» 

sunmnsatt  UAOOOOP 
m.  kwt 
180.  work  F«cU  Julio* 

ITS.  «Mt  t^MsU 

II? . Tt4*  8u1 Jdlng 

Fttl  UJQFttHlF 

It*  VvSINKt 

III  Usrk  fwtlltiUoff 

m.  6o«1  Cn?H4»l» 

190.  ?«w»  tv'tiUf 

101.  QSJUF  »*OCt« 


200. 
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CLUSTER:  CHARGE  SCORE: 

ttis  cell  anew  u>  Profile  N “10 

W1  * 

4 « 1C  W2  «•  — * — - 

HI  W2'  


Ot  W 201 


TREATMENT:  Interpersonal  Process 
ww  ixoicn  consul  UMum 

SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

Percentile  Profile  for  Contained  Kroups 

jot  m sot  «nt  rox  mt  «ot  toot 


or>M2A2igat_cuyT£ 

I9t.  Ooclllen  Pekin*  Prictlcet 

Iff.  CoowKittW  Mew 
IM.  HotlntlOMl  Conditions 
1 VS.  Km*  Msowrces  Prints/ 
704.  lower  level  Influence 

If).  Technolthjl t*1  Reedlaett 
SUPtR»tSC*T  ICWSWIP 

IM.  Support 

110.  Work  Feci  1 1 tet  Ion 

IN.  wool  tnphoilt 

tea.  Tom  tul  141  ng 
Hi*  lMO»SHir 
ltd.  Sypeert 

IM.  Mr*  t’ecUlUtlon 
IM.  Cool  leotaesls 
ltd.  T««n  lilMIe* 

Wl.  GW  Pt-XtSS 
700. 
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LLUbTtK: 
Profile  C3 

N - 12 

HI  — 


CHANGE  SCORE: 
n » 9 

HI  — 

W2  — 

H2*  — 


TREATMENT:  Laboratory  Training 
nwSOSm  SITE  CLASS:  Primary 


Percent  1U  Profile  f*r  Coa*tf*<l  firpvpt 


ami 

199.  Dec  It  Ion  Moklny  Practices 
19/.  («N«RtuttM  Flow 
1ft  NitWillmt  IMItlom 
198.  Humn  If  sources  Prlmtcy 
20*  lower  level  Influence 
191.  1ec*neloflc»t  Itellness 

tie.  swppwt 

140.  Wort  facilitation 
1/8.  MM  t (aphetlt 

181,  fee*  Dutldtng 
Pti»  lOOCtSMlP 
ID«.  Support 

181.  Work  facilitation 

188.  Ooal  trails 

190.  Tee-  ftutl4tn| 

201.  WJ«  PISCESS 


ot  in  m sot  «ox  soi  «nt  7ox  ns  mi  loot 


wo  s*fw tenon 
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TREATMENT:  Laboratory  Training 


CLUSTEA:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  m n • 12 

Ml  

N - 16  UZ  

Ml  — — M2'  


OX  lot 


KUO*  INDICTS 

SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

Parcentllt  Prof  1 1»  for  tortined  firoupt 

sn  x>t  4ot  sox  vn  lot  am  «o<  loot 


ONGANUATIQNAl  CUHATE 
199.  Doc  It loo  Making  Practical 

197.  ComlcitlM  Mow 
196.  Motltational  Condition* 
196.  Hunan  Kttovrttt  Prlnacjf 
10*.  lower  Ural  InMwonct 

19).  Vachiwloglcat  taadlam 
SWWflSQHV  LLAPUSHIP 
Ilf.  Support 
180.  Work  lacl 11  tattoo 
118.  Coal  Inphttlt 
182.  Tea*  fglldlng 

pun  ttAotaswp 

184.  Support 

188.  Work  facilitation 

18f.  teal  Eophaits 

190.  Tea*  lulldlng 

101.  680UP  PHOCTSS 

100.  SATIS* ACTION 
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CLUSTER: 
Profile  #7 

CHANGE  SCORE 
it  * 1 3 

Ml  

IWJCSI  IMOICtS 

TREATMENT:  Laboratory  Training 

71-15 

SITE CL  ASS:  Primary 

N 1 * 

’•rctwtll*  for  Cor61<*4  Krewt 

ox  tot 

?0t 

XU  60S 

60S  6n|  701  lot  «0V 

owmiiatioMt  ctmm 

199.  Ok  hi  on  M«Hnf  >NctU»t 

197.  Ho* 

198.  H9tl«4t<on«>  Coa41 tloffi 
198.  Hw**«  Xtiturttl  PH*t<y 

TO*.  Lcr *mr  C**»J  IMImac* 

19).  R««4lmt» 

WtRV|j9<.UUOL»>M|r 
176.  Swort 

180.  M»r*  r*(111Ut1oN 
178.  6o»1  MltH 
>67.  t frt*  6w<H1n, 

rtt»  t»*3tnwt» 

18*.  Support 

tea.  W»r«  FulMUtlon 

186.  Go«l  C-oHlftf 
>90.  1*«*  8*«l I6l»f 

»>.  W#  WQ«M 

7CO  S>'l'r'*Cf(0W 


CLUSTER: 
Profile  f8 
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TREATMENT : Laboratory  Training 


CHANGE  SCORE: 
n ■ 20 


N » & me  « 

L'l  n “2 1 » 


01  lot  701 


r.OCT  i no  ten 


m 40s 


SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

9erce»*llt«  9r*Mlt  tor  Combined  T-rouO\ 

sot  tot  701  m »ox 


loot 


owswr*no*Ai  ttiwm 
199.  Dectiton  Making  *r«cttc«t 

197.  Commuitcatlon  Mom 
Hi.  HetWatioful  CtMItlWt 
194.  Kim*  Kcuwtn  triatty 
204.  l#Mer  level  InMvence 

193.  lecMologtcal  fteedlnett 
sootrMSWT  tcwcoswr 

176,  Swpoort 

180.  Work  Fact  1 1 lotion 

178.  £oet  l-ohatl* 

182.  Tee-  Ovlldtng 
MCI  IfWtlHtr 
184.  SoOOOrt 

188.  Work  Facilitation 

194.  Goal  EnphitH 
190  Tex*  iMlldlM* 

201.  C3QUF  PRCCtSS 

730.  ItmrecTIW 
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H • ft 
HI  «— 


CHANGE  SCORE: 

N » 3 

Ml  

W2  - — 

W2*  . 


TREATMENT: 

moimm  SIT£  CLA5S: 


Laboratory  Training 
Primary 


ohsamzatiowh  cumrc 

1W.  DtcUtoo  Nek  log  Practice* 
197.  ComiHiicatl**  How 
199.  Motivational  Condition! 
1H.  Hftwrcn  Maacy 

»♦.  lower  Level  Influence 

19).  technological  teadlne** 

vorttYivotr  u»€W.n\f 

IH.  Vvpport 
lao.  work  facilitation 
ITS.  Coal  twphaslt 
1U.  Toe*  Mining 

IS*.  Wpoort 
Ue.  wort  facilitation 
18k.  Cool  Capheitl 
199.  Too*  Mtllng 

101.  WU>  mocm 

joo-  VWfryTlP" 


Percentile  Profile  for  Coaftlnod  Cream 

Of  101  JOT  30*  401  50»  «1X  7W  8M  «0»  I0OT 
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CLUSTER: 

CHANGE  SCORE: 

TREATMENT: 

Laboratory  Training 

>rof11e  »1J 

N * 6 

MAJOR  I MOKES 

N * 8 

W1  — - 

SITE  CLASS: 

Primary 

W1  — 

W2  - 

W2'  « - 

Percentile  Profile 

n 

1 

I 

V 

§ 

OX  101 

20t 

)«  401 

SOT  8M  70t 

mt  *n  ioo* 

pMSAHlZATiqflAl  CUHUTC 

199  Doc I l Ion  Making  ^ractlcti 

197.  tomvatcatlm  Mow 
199.  Motivation*!  Condition) 
199.  Hu**n  Resource*  trlaKjr 
209.  Low* r li«1  |MlwKt 

19).  Technological  Reodlnrts 
UA0CIW1T 

179.  Support 

190.  Wurh  FaclllUtlon 

178.  teal  (aphailt 

182.  Tew  ho  tiding 
Pit*  UAOUSHIP 
IM.  Support 

1 88.  Work  Ftcll  Itatlon 

19b.  Coal  Enph«i1« 

190.  Too*  IuIHIoq 

201 . GROUP  PROCESS 

200.  SATISFACTION 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  v lo  N * 11 

- 13  VI  

W1  " — nl  — . — . — 

W2'  


TREATMENT:  Laboratory  Training 
QLSUSr tn  SITE  CLASS:  Primary 


WSW?*H0m  airurt 
Iff.  DkIiIw  H«ktnf  Nictltn 

19;.  Com*1cUlM  n«M 
198.  Hetlvotlosul  Condition* 
19*.  Mmmo«  ftolovrcot  PrliMcy 
At.  low  Iml  l*Mot«ct 

19).  letkooltgltil  Rcodtnos* 
SUK«vlV0»t  UWW|> 

1»*.  Support 

180.  Work  focU Itollon 
118.  wool  (•phoslt 

182.  Too*  Bvttdl* 

wrt 

184.  Support 

188.  Work  Faclfltotlon 

IW.  Coil  tPphJtl! 

190.  T in  tulldlo) 

201.  CMU»  KCCIM 

200.  WlVHim 


1»«Mtno  ProMIt  for  t«*6ti>W  Cnwi 

« io*  70*  30*  <of  so*  tm  m tn  ?o*  100. 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  #17  H * 4 

N-7  vn  

W. 2 * — 

•J2* 


HUOK  INDICES 


TREATMENT:  laboratory  Training 
SITE  CLASS:  Primary 


Mercantile  Prof  Ilf  for  U*b*r*4  Croup* 


OX  10S  201  JOt  <Ot  SOI  60S  701  MS  W lOOt 


qi»n 

199.  Decltlon  Making  Practical 
197.  Corwnl cation  Flew 

1 90.  Motivational  Condition* 
196.  Mw*an  fteiourte*  Mrlnacy 
704.  loner  level  Influence 

191.  Technological  toadlnm 

sonnvisoBt  uApmmr 

m.  Support 

ICO.  Mori  rac  11  Hatton 

17ft.  Coal  Inphult 

18?.  loan  tolMIng 
FK8  UAOOISMIF 
1M.  Support 

188.  Meek  Facilitation 
186.  Coal  troMil) 

190.  To*  But  181 ng 

201.  GPQUP  fitcass 

200.  IMTiyaCTIOM 
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ClUSTtK  uinNGE  SCORE : 

nlioellaneous  Profile  N « 15 

Ml  

N - 16  W2  

Ml  * M2*  


TREATMENT:  Laboratory  Training 
SITE  CUSS:  Piiwarv 

Percentile  Profile  *o r Combined  Aewn 


Of  101  W JOX  401  5M  6TX  m |0|  »0l  loot 


ooamtATiwt  awn 
1*9.  Petition  WeUi*|  Predicts 

19/  Cornual  cell  on  Mom 
190.  Hot1«*tlon«1  Condi  tint 
IH.  Hunt*  ftrtourcrt  Prlnet/ 
20*.  Lower  Level  let Iwencc 

)•).  TetMeylul  liMlImi 

Mmmuu&mr 

1/4.  Support 
140.  Wort  FecllltetloA 
1/1.  w«e I C»o»a»lt 
142.  Tom  feildlnf 

!•«  So poor t 

144.  Wort  fee  Hite  tie* 

144.  Coel 

190.  Teen  IvtWIny 
201.  MCCtSS 
200.  UtlSWIC* 


CLuSTtK: 

?ttscaUane&uS  r rvfilt* 

H • 5 

W1  « — 


CHANGE  SCORE: 

N « 3 

W1  

— W2  — ^ 

“****lo7**  * 201 


TREATMENT:  Laboratory  Training 
SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

Fertentlle  Rrotll*  tor  Combined  r.rooox 


sot  sox  rot  rx  «ox  toot 


ow^iZAttonAi  cumrt 

199.  DocUloa  HAIng  9r«ctlm 

197.  Coftffwil cotton  Flow 

198.  Hot ly«ttoni1  Condition! 
194.  Hwmh  Rtvovrtei  PrUucy 
204.  lower  level  Influence 

193.  iKMolOflctl  Rood  I nets 
SURWISOUt  UAOOSHIR 

174.  Support 

180.  Work  foe I tt tot  Ion 
178.  Cool  Upfcetlt 
182.  Tee*  Sulldlnj 

18».  Support 

188.  Work  Foci  1 1 Lotion 

194.  Cool  Upfutl! 

190.  T«t«  Sol Ming 

»i.  cwr  >R<xtss 

700.  UrtSFACtlQ.1 
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CLUSTER: 

MiiOfl laneous  Profile 
H ■ 15 

W1  — 


CHANGE  SCORE: 

N - 15 

W2  — 

W2* 


TREATMENT:  Laboratory  Training 
JWW  iwtm  SITE  CLASS:  Primary 


mUHWtWL  tlinm 

1*9.  Oecltlon  HAIwj  >r»ctU»j 

19).  CooftiAlcUUn  flw 
IN,  MWttitMl  (O^ltltAI 
1W.  Nimii  leimn  ffWty 
204.  Lower  Level  Influence 

19).  iKlwnltflul  XNtHem 
wnrtwxi  twwwif 
1)4.  Support 

ISO.  Work  F #c 111 tet Ion 
1)8.  Coel 

182.  T«*m  #ul  Idlrwj 
Ftt8  UIWM* 

181.  Support 
188.  Work  ridllUttOA 
191.  Got  I fryhitlt 
1*0  T«r»  totldlft* 

201.  G-1Q1F  meets* 


Tfftietlli  Trollll  lor  Combined  Groups 

tt  lot  70Z  »t  401  SOI  <m  )0I  VH  KB  loot 


loo.  vimncnoi 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE 

Profile  12  N « 4 

N - 4 W1  — 

Ml  W2  « — — 

W2'  — — 


HIKE  I HOICKS 


TREATMENT : Task  Process  Consultation 
SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

Pcrrtflttl*  Profile  for  Conbtwtf  firnvot 

sot  sm  rot  nx  ftt  loot 


199.  toctlton  Kaktny  Practical 
197.  Cow imcotloo  flew 
196.  Motlvatlooal  CoMUImi 
194.  (DM*  Itwurttl  Prlmcj 
704.  l«Nf  lord  IdIImki 

19).  Toclwioloylcal  tMdnm 

SPPC«H)WT 

174.  Support 

180.  Wort  Facilitation 
178.  CM!  Cophoit* 

182.  T«««  lulldlny 

rccn  ittoiaycp 

IB*.  S«MOrt 
188.  Work  Facilitation 
186.  Colt  EvoMtlt 
190.  Tom  ButUtny 

»1. 


ran. 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  #3  N • 12 

H * 13  W1  * ... 

W1  — W2  • — 

W2*  — 


yjgLLWjqu  TREATMENT:  Task  Process  Consultation 
SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

tprcontllf  ’roMIt  for  Confin'd  CrouPS 


« ict  jot  sot  sot  sot  eni  rot  $ni  «oi  iom 


ow^MUATiwi  cumt! 

If*,  fi'cltlen  MiVInj  Pr«:t!c*« 

197.  ConmnlcottM  Mcm 
Iff.  Ho t l»«t1o*v»l  Conditions 
Iff.  *****  tnwrcrt  M«K7 
TO*.  lo<*  lowl  lot loonct 
If).  TrttMologlcol  l««dlo*s« 

Ilf.  Support 
l«0.  Wort  f*ctt  lUllon 
171.  wool  Cnpbottft 
IU.  Tom  lollftof 

114.  Support 

l».  worn  rocinutio* 

Iff  foot  tofcosls 
IfO.  To«o  folUlnp 

701.  c»ou>  wocm 
»0.  H!iS£4£Iia 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  #6  rt  • 8 

N - 8 HI  • 

HI  H2  

HZ'* 


TREATMENT:  Task  Process  Consultation 
SITE  CLASS:  Prlma^ 


Pf*T*MH*  PreMlf  ftu-  C«#61i*»4  f-^0\ 


e»wu7amotai  cumrt 

199.  Dtcttten  ^«Mr>9  Prtctlctt 
197.  CoomnlcUlo*  flow 
199.  Hottvillonjl  Comm  loot 
196.  Mu***  fttimw-ctt  frlntcy 

764.  towor  L*««t  (Mlutnct 

19).  t*OiMoloflc«I  Nitliwu 
yiPCHvnooT  tcaonma 
1 76.  Support 

180.  Uort  fAcUIUtloo 
178.  tool  Uplutll 

187.  r«4M  But  HI  1*9 
ttt*  LUOCBSWH 
184.  Suoport 

188.  Work  FtclltUIIOfi 
188.  Ootl  Iwphtslt 
190.  It#*  Bui  Hint 

701.  r^QQP  BkQCISS 

7W 


01  I9t  70T  Wt  40f  SOt  8"t  701  mi  «n  loot 
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CLUSTER: 

CHANGE  SCORE 

TREATMENT:  Task  Process  Consultation 

Profile  #9 

N » 6 

KU«  IWICTS 

H • 7 

U1  — 

W1  

U5  ..  __  . __  . 

SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

W P 

W2'  

Forcontll*  Profit*  for  Confine*  Ar<r«ot 

0J  lot 

20t 

Ml  <01 

Ml  Ml  701  Ml  *01  1001 

CU-ttTI 

IW.  D odilon  Htklftf  Viclldl 
197.  Cominlcitton  Flow 
198  Motivation*)  Condition* 
196.  NWta  Rnowtil  Frlmcjf 
204.  to w*r  Itvcl  Inf luvnct 

(91.  Technological  Midlwn 
Sun»V|90«r  UAQWmr 
176.  Jwpport 
180.  Wort  facilitation 
178.  Coal  l«oH«>n 

182.  Tea*  8*1141*9 
>K»  UAQt«SN)> 

IN.  SwPOOrt 

188  Work  Facilitation 

186.  Coal  Lffptintl 

190.  lean  lolKlnq 

201.  C4oo>  Moem 
too.  t»tr*r actio* 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  114  N • 4 

N • 4 W1  

K1  * W2  

U2'  • - 


TREATMENT : 
SITE  CLASS: 


Task  Process  Consultation 
Primary 


Ftrctntl It  Froftlt  for  Cv*Mtw<f 


SB5tfItf!JiyH-RIWT| 

199.  Dtcltltn  NtklMf 

197.  Cinnimlw  Flow 

198.  HottvtttoMl  Conrfltlowi 
198.  Mwa  Attowrctt  Mmty 
204.  lawr  UmI  iMlmnct 

19J.  Ttckaologlctl  Itrilmi 
WFtBVlSOrr  ItAOtOSHlF 
178.  Vipoort 
180.  Wort  F*cII|UUm 
171.  wall  Capkitll 
162.  Tm«  tat  141  nf 

184.  Upporl 

163  Work  F«c111UttOM 

188.  CmI 

190.  Tw«8*«Ht*| 

20t.  »aoctss 
too.  UtlVaCMW 


01  lot  209  JOt  401  SOt  8«t  TCI  80*  *01  lOCt 
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CLUSTER: 

Miscellaneous  Profile-* 
N - 5 

W 1 ■■  — 


CHANGE  SCORE: 

N « 5 

W1  * 

W2  ■ — — ... 


TREATMENT: 
SITE  CLASS: 


Task  Process  Consultation 
Pri»ary 


Nflli  tor  CoAtM  firtut 


W l«  W )0t  <M  J«  W W W •«  IW 


IS*  Dactlton  Katin*  Practical 
197.  Connunlcatlon  Flo* 
lit.  *t1«atlo«al  Conditions 
194  N**«  Inturtn  Primacy 
IP*,  lotff  U««1  IiMimci 
191.  lacUMloflcal  taWInou 

ITS.  Support 

ISO.  work  Facilitation 

ITS.  Coal  (mpfcatll 

1S2.  Tta*  fulldlof 
PCtS  LtAOfttWlP 

154.  Support 

155.  wort  facilitation 
IIS.  Soal  Inpfcailt 
190.  loam  luUdin* 

»»,  cw*  nogn 

»0.  '"tVK'irr* 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE:  TREATMENT:  Survey  Feedback 

Profile  # 2 N*  *'.4  ?***• 

N * 15  W1  - — — SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

HI  «■  W2  * ■ 

M21  a— RfrtoMIU  RrpfllO  for  Co*«<Mrf  6rwn 

ot  let  jot  jot  *01  sot  cot  m mt  «o*  toot 


199.  Ooolslon  Rroctlcot 

197.  Comnlcotlft*  Mow 
IN.  Hot  Wo  1 1 o«*  r Conftl  Horn 
19ft.  Him*  litourttt  ftrlmcy 
20*.  lo*#r  ltv«1  laMwvnc* 

WJ.  T«cMm1091c«1  Rooftlnoft 
SvmnrlSORT  uaowhIR 
17ft. 

180.  Horn  FidtlUtlOM 
17ft.  Co«1  t»ptuin 

in.  t*m  iudftinf 

PIER  UADCRSHIR 
184.  Swpooft 

18ft.  Wort  E<elHUt1oo 
18ft.  Cool  trip  lull* 

190.  Tom  BMIdliq 

»1.  CRQQR  WXCSS 


«8.  S4T1.  - CM.i 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE:  ■.«.,«««  TREATMENT:  Survey  Feedback 

Profile  #4  N • 13 

H - 14  Wl  — SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

W1  W2  

W2*  Hi’ttf’tHo  Prof IH  for  Coafclno*  troutt 


cu»?t 

199.  Dae  HI  on  Making  Practical 

197.  Co*w<n!  cation  Flew 

198.  Motivational  Condition* 
198.  KM*  liMurcn  Privacy 
104.  Itxr  Lrrtl  |«tlw«KI 

193.  T«OHwl09k«l 
suptfisotf  nmxmup 
1 74.  Support 

180.  Wort  Facilitation 

178.  wMl  (aphult 

182.  Too*  8w1 Wing 
PtW  ICAOCtSWIP 
184.  Support 

188  Work  Facilitation 

188.  Coal  CrphatH 

190.  Han  felUtng 

701 , WHIP  PPQCtSS 

709. 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCtRE: 

Profile  #6  N * 10 


w ict  m 


TREATMENT : Survey  Feedback 
SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

front*  for  Confelned  ftrtxm 

ioi  (oi  sot  toi  rot  sot  «ct  toot 


OSWMmtOWAC  CUHST1 
199.  Decision  Holing  froc  tiers 

117.  Cannunleotlon  Mow 
198  H©tl*0tlon*1  Conditions 
194.  Hum*  Its  owners  fringe/ 
20*.  low  ltv«1  I oil  owner 
19).  Ttc*nol*g1c*1  SrOdlrrtS 

178.  Sopport 

tao.  rort  foci  11  tot  lor 

178.  wool  Inphosls 

182.  Toon  Sodding 

fu«  uaotmtir 

18*.  twooort 

188.  Uork  FocItlUllon 
184.  Cool  tnpfcosfl 
190.  Tfgn  Bullring 

201.  GPQUP  WHXCSS 


2uo.  tv -Action 
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CLUSTER: 

CHANGE  SCORE: 

amjm 

TREAOOT:  Survey  Feedback 

Prt>f11ef7 

H • 14 

N - 18 
W1  — 

W1  — 

W2  — 

||2  ' • 

SITE  CLASS:  Prlwry 

Tfftiftllt  Prof  lit  for  CoOlwf  Oroopi 

OttMUATIQML  ftlWATt 
IN.  DocUlon  HiM  Practice* 

197.  ComuntcattoM  flow 
lit.  MUitltnil  Ce*4HtW 
1H.  *o»on  inwrtn  Privacy 
704.  lo**ar  t*r*l  IftfliMnct 
191.  Tathnoloqlcal  ftratllneia 

supwisort  ttwasmp 

176.  Support 
fM.  Mark  ridllUttM 
171.  *>4t  UpKlSlt 
IK.  Teao  OMlMInf 

run  tocpum  f 

IK.  Support 
l«3  wart  foe  111  tat  Ion 
IK.  Goal  IrphitU 
190.  Tom  Ml«ln« 

701.  cacyp  fnoctss 

700. 
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CLUSTER: 

CHANGE  SCOKE: 

TREATMENT: 

: Survey  Feedback 

Profile  #8 

N 

■ 8 

MAJOR  1NDICCS 

H « 9 

U1 

W2 

SITE  CLASS 

: Primary 

W2' 

* •••••••••••••■••••• 

Percentile  Profile  for  Cosine*  «reu»t 

Of  !0t 

rot 

Ml  «0t 

sot  ms 

w Ml  MU 

P»SmW10Ml  CUMATt 
m.  OKltlw  HjUoa  Pro ctlCM 

197.  CvmiitutlM  Flow 
IM.  Motlvittonjf  Conditions 
III.  Dim*  Resources  PHotcy 
704.  Lower  level  Influence 
III.  Ttckutlojldl  Xeedlness 

s wmisOM  UAotxsmp 

III.  Support 
110.  Mori  F«<  II  tut  loo 
ITS.  uoel  Copfcesti 
IM.  Teeo  fcilldlnt 

n±*U£W»ir 

IM.  Supoort 
IM  work  FecllHetlon 
IM.  Coel  lopoisls 
110.  Teoo  l-jlldlnp 

*01.  CO*  PA3CCSS 


wo.  simfsaton 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE 

Profile  99  a - 10 

N - 12  W1  

W1  W2  — 

W2’  - 


HU 00  IWDICCS 


TREATMENT:  Survey  Feedback 
SITE  CLASS;  Primary 

P*rc*«t<1«  Prof  lit  for  CvOW  Crowtt 


n io«  20t  iox  «ot  sot  6nt  m not  «o«  toot 


PWMtlATim  cumrc 

tH.  Doclilon  Koklnf  Proctlcoi 

197.  Conomlcotlo*  flow 
191  Hottvottonol  Condition* 
194.  fcoMn  Inourui  PHoocy 
204.  Lowor  t#*f1  Inflotncf 

193.  TKfcmloglcol  iNflMit 
svpfvisott  mocnmp 
170.  Support 

110.  Vorfc  focIHUUoo 

ITS.  io*\  tophosU 

112.  Too*  Oof (din* 

Pit!  IMOIWHIP 
104.  Support 

110.  Uvk  Ft«(1IUtlOR 

104.  tool  lopfcittt 

<90.  Took  Ootldli* 

201.  CWPJP  MQCtSS 


NO,  >*Tjy,4£Tjyt 


CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  #11  N - 14 

ti  • 15  W1  

Ml  ■ ' W2  • — • — 

W2'  - 


236 

1EQICCS 


TREATMENT:  Survey  Feedback 

SITE  CLASS:  Primary 


Ffrcontllt  Frofll*  *9'  Copland  firtiuct 


QKGWIAT1WI  ClW.t 
1*9.  Decision  Makli*  Practices 

197.  CMemUatlon  Mo* 

190.  Motivational  Conditions 
19*.  Ntfion  ftotonreos  fr1«Ky 
204.  lonf  Imt  Inlloonco 
1W.  Te«l*nolo|lcol  Iwitinii 

suMMisyv  uaoc»s*;f 

17*.  Support 

180.  Work  Facilitation 
178.  Goal  E»t»'4tU 

182.  Toon  Building 
ftt«  U0CCSSM10 


188.  Work  Facilitation 
IB*.  Coal  Enotattt 
190.  Tom  Building 

20i.  nay  rwx«ss 
no.  s*m»«n,y 


CX  lot  m JOT  *01  Wl  601  701  801  oos  loot 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  #12  H • 14 

M • 16  W1  

Wl  ■ W2  - 


mjo*  items  TREATMENT:  Survey  Feedback 
SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

FroMt*  for  Ca*>lm4  f-rtrtc\ 


0*  lot  m JO*  401  *0t  vtt  701  •«  *01  loot 


199.  Ovctaton  Naklnj  9r«ctlc«a 
19/.  CawmwUatlow  flw 
m Motlv«ti«Ml’  Conditions 
Ifi.  Hum**  Itlovrcn  7rlw*cy 
204.  l9—r  U*«l  |nMti*«c« 

19J  T*0*rto1»J«4»  luitlwit 

mmwtww  txwswi9 

lie.  iunort 

180.  ttort  r*cl  Itutlor. 
l?d.  CmI  E^Xtll 

1*2.  Tf««  NlUtnt 
tuotismy 
M.  Uvoorl 

m.  Mori  F«(MUt1o« 

!M.  &M t L"pf>4ll» 

190.  T »tn  1*1144 «| 

wi.  hocus 
280.  Wt'SKlV* 


CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE : 

Profile  #13  N - 5 

W1  

•<  * 9 W2  — 

W1  * W2‘  

ot  lot  ?ot 
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mjw  i nones  TREATMENT:  Survey  Feedback 
SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

Prrernell*  Profit*  for  Crcblrod  Own 

m am  •**  m tat  «o*  wm 


QwsmuATioMi  awn 

199,  Dtcftlon  Htklnf  Predicts 

197 . Comwnlotlon  flw 
IM  Mot1»*t1onjl  Conditio** 
191.  Him fl  K« tourers  PrlMCjr 
704.  iow  l*««l  lMlumcr 
19)  Technologic*!  («4lmi 

sunmnsont  motmuip 

17ft.  Support 

180.  Work  FrcIHUUoft 

178.  i04\  l*ph»s1i 

187.  Too*  ftutldlwj 

wr*  uwaswip 

18«.  Support 

188.  Wort  F*ct1f  Utlon 
IBS  Cool  lophrtft 
190.  Tc«n  ftutlftlNf 

201.  PW  MflCtSS 

200.  jATiVACTIQH 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

roftle  21  U » 4 

Ml  

H • 23  W2  * 

W1  • W2  ’ 


w.k*  Irenes 


TREATMENT : Data  Handoack 


— — SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 

hroMthi  Mdt  f*r  Ce^lNM  Ora** 

oi  m wi  k>i  4ot  sot  tm  tm  am  «ot  tom 


OaGWIKTICMl  atmTi 
199.  Decision  *»il**f  Frectlcet 

197.  Cwpunlcttlen  flow 
196.  HotltitHwet  Condlttont 
19*.  W IfMwtn  Mwe; 
?M.  Lower  Level  Influence 

193.  Techno  to?  I cet  6t*4inm 
SUPftVISQ4T  UMfSHIP 
176.  Support 

190.  wo rt  Facllltetlon 
1 7a.  «mI  twpKeitf 

187.  trim  lull  ding 
9t19  LCAOihSHif 
l#4.  Support 

180.  Work  FmiIHiCIW 

186.  Ooel  L«vh««U 

199.  T««n  Oullaina 

701.  W0U7  MOCKS 
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CLUSTER: 
Profile  #2 
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TREATMENT:  Uata  Handback 
SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 


n - 33 

Ml  


CHANGE  SCORE: 

H - 11 

HI  

U2  — • — • — 

— L'  * 


01  lOt  20t 


HUM  1H01CCS 

fWTHtlll*  9*91  II#  r 9*  Co*<j1  O«»ot 

m tot  sot  $nt  70s  not  «ot  toot 


(WSAIMZATIOiUl  c umn 
1*9.  OkIsIoa  N*kti»f  »NttUii 

117.  UhmIuUm  flow 

199.  Hotlvitl**!  CoMIttons 
19ft.  Hum*  Ktuurm  7rtoicjr 
204.  Imt  Lcvtl  Influtnc* 

It).  iMlMOlOftCll  Im4<wm 

1ft.  Wf»ort 

190.  * tori  FicUIUtto 

179.  mmI  Upkull 

192.  Tmm  9uIMIp9 
Wt«  IIMK«W 
104.  SstP-rt 

191.  Wort  FjcIltUtto* 

19ft.  CMl  Cwpkoslf 
190.  lM»»«ntf1ii« 

201.  C»gf  »P0CtSS 

200.  yn«*tYty» 


CUSTER: 
Profile  14 
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Kl.ffl*  1W1CCS 


TREATMENT:  Data  Handback 

SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 


CHWGE  SCORE: 

N « 3 

Wl  

A • 17  W2  

ty]  - P*rtent1l»  frofllo  tor  Corfetnad  rwtrm 

ct  iqs  3<n  wi  «ot  vn  vn  m im  loot 


PWWMr»P»M.  CUWt 
199.  fttchlOM  NiltlDf  Victlcit 

197.  Co**MAtC«t<M  flow 
199.  notlvatlonal  Condition* 
199.  Mimm  InMrttt  frlwt; 
204  Iomvt  l*«tl  Utloonca 
191.  iKitwIogicil  Hoodlum 

179.  Support 

180.  work  Foctlltolloo 
<78.  m>«< 

19?.  Tcm  9ul  141  pg 
9U«  icwmsHir 

l«4  Support 

199.  M»rk  foclllutlo* 

199.  Goal  H 

IM.  Tcom  tulldlof 

101.  G*CV»  >«OCISS 

?:*.  5ATi;rAcriy 


CLUSTER: 

CHANGE  SCORE: 

242 

TREATMENT:  Data  Handback 

Profile  #6 

N » 3 

MAJC9  1HDIC5S 

N * 10 

»n  

W1  

W2  * 

ct  tot 

201  30t  40t 

SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 

rprcontHo  Frpf  11#  for  C»*lf»4  Cr«i5» 

yn  ¥*  m mx  *oi  loot 

WMliAnowi  gwft 

199.  0*c1st«n  RiUni  fridHtt 

19/.  Co*miiilc«tlo«  Flow 
190.  fetWitlonol  Condition* 

IM.  Hw#*n  Knwrtn  PrHucy 

200 . lp«fr  l «v*l  lnlluonco 

193.  WthrwIojUkl  R««4tnm 
WtttmOWT  UWWH 

1H.  Support 

190.  Mori  Focllltatlo* 
l/«.  CojI  CaphnU 

112.  rM»9vll4f*y 
run  hoowship 

194.  Support 

198.  Work  fiElllut'M 

IN.  Co«1  fapHitlt 
190.  toon  9ul141nf 

201.  WW  MQ«SS 

no. 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE:  TREATMENT:  tiata  Handback 

Prof  He  #10  N - 4 

W1  •— — SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 

K * 8 W2  • — •• 

9trc«*t11#  Profit*  lor  CtwfcinH  ArouPt 

of  tot  tos  xt  401  sot  «nt  m mi  w ton 


OttMUATIttH  RIH4H 
Iff.  DkIOm  Mint  fnctltll 

197  Contention  flow 
1M.  MotlMtlffttf  Co*4ttlo*w 
IH.  Hmo  limurtn  Mmc; 
204.  l««*r  IimI  Intlwntt 

193.  1echnologlc«l  8**dlr»t»t 
supwisqqt  lUOtlSitlf 
174.  Support 

1«0.  Wort  r.cUIUtloA 
178.  wool  1*0*4* 1i 
1t2.  I«m  Iw<t4l«| 

m umwt 

104.  Suoport 

in.  wort  rumution 
in.  omi  c^*u 
190.  Tt«*  »«»UI*s 

701.  C«CV>  MXtSS 

700.  s*ri*'*ina 
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CLUSTER: 
Profile  #12 


CHANGE  SCORE: 


N - 1 
W1  — 


TREATME  IT : Data  Handback 

WJM  IWQICtS 

SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 

H?rt»«tUa  Arofll*  for  <r«ufl 


OgSMilATIOWl,  gWTC 
1)9.  Doclilon  H«Mr>f  Practical 

19?.  ConmMiUJtlM  Ho» 

191.  Motivational  Conditions 
194.  How  inowxn  Prlnacy 
20*  Iomvt  ImI  In? loonca 

19J.  Ttchnoloqieal  «v*dln*« 
suf« mcsr  UAtmsNiP 
1/4. 

100.  Wort  Facilitation 
170.  uoal  C*pl*aslt 

IM.  Two  IwtWIrif 
*«■  UWCRSMia 
104.  Sooport 

108.  Work  Facilitation 
184.  Coal  CopFtatll 
190.  fa*-  8‘.*lld1f»t 

Ml.  PUXF  PMCCSS 

MO.  SATISFACTION 


oi  iot  Mt  vn  tot  sot  un  m rt  act  toot 
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CLUSTER: 
Profile  #2 

CHANGE  SCORE: 

N - 4 

WJ0LM1CQ 

TREATMENT:  Interpersonal  Process 

Consultation 

N • 15 

W1  

SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

fercrntn#  frafll#  for  Cantina*  r.rouos 

W2'  * — — 

OS  I8R  201 

Krt  tot 

Ml  MM  W»  *ns  oo»  1001 

OWSMIMTIOfUl  CUn»TC 

1*9.  DnclUtn  Making  Pra cttcta 

II?.  Own  I cat  I an  flo- 
IM,  kttvatfonal  ContltW 
19*.  *man  litcmtn  Primer 
JO*.  I U«*1  Inflnonea 

19).  Ukwltiiul  ft**ttn»«« 
SuninrisoBt  lUflUSMif 
I ft.  Uov <*t 
180.  Work  facilitation 
If*.  umI 

182.  T«a«  kilting 

ftt*  monsw* 

184.  looort 
168.  Work  Facilitation 
lit.  Coal  enpdatfs 
190.  »**«  kilting 

»>.  CW  9EQC15S 

700.  VtTlUACttQK 
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CLUSTER: 

CHANGE  SCORE: 

TREATMENT:  Interpersonal  Process 

Profile  #3 

N • 11 

Consultation 

W1  — 

IWU08  indices 

N • 30 

W2  

SITE  CLASS:  Primary 

Percent  lie  Profile  for  toetlned  Croup* 

ohqamza tiqhal  climate 

199.  Decltlwi  Making  rrictlm 

197.  Comnuntcatlon  F1o» 

198.  Motivational  Conditio*! 
196.  Mima  Ditoirttt  Privacy 
204  lower  Level  tMlwKi 

193.  lecMnelog leal  Rh41m» 
SUPUmOWT  UAQttSHlP 
1 76.  Suppert 

180.  Work  Facilitation 

178.  Coal  r«pha«1t 

182.  Teen  kwlldlpf 
Hr*  UAotuswiP 
114.  Support 

1W.  Work  Facilitation 
186.  Coat  Upfcatli 
190.  Team  building 

201.  OKUP  PPQCtSS 

200.  SAmrtJCTlOpi 


OX  lot  20t  301  40X  SOt  801  7«  8frt  90*  1001 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE: 

Profile  #4  | » 7 

< ■ 20  V2  * 

VI  «—  W2’  


TREATMENT:  Interpersonal  Process 
Cons  jltation 

SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 

F*rt«n»|lo  rr»M1f  for  C«*k1n«4  &rt*uO* 


ot  tot  m xt\  tot  sat  mi  rot  not  «ci  loot 


o*smuati»iav  cuntrt 

199,  0«1|I»R  Mating  *r«cttc«l 

107  Co»r*ynkat1on  riw 
191.  Motivational  Condition t 
196.  Printer 

T04  Vowtr  L#*«1  InHwtrct 

19).  i»t**alo9Ual  •##dirr%j 

suPt»m<*»  uwmmp 

)76,  Su^ftfl 

180.  Work  Facilitation 

171.  uoal  t»*Hailt 

117.  1iH  luHttnq 
rtt*  u ;hip 

lit  Svowt 

)M.  Wo ra  'iclkut'o* 

196.  Goal  LvnasU 
190  »»»■*  »*<t10loq 

to  I Vlfr*  »6CC»S 
toc  riy^nti 


CLUSTER: 
Profile  91 
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TREATMENT*  Interpersonal  Process* 
Consultation 


,1  • 10 

W1  ■ — 


CHANGE  SCORE 
H « 6 

W1  

W2  • 

- W2’«  


w tor  jot 


HMO*  1MM«S 


SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 

Ptrc**Ml#  ProfH*  for  Co*6tf*4  ftroun 
JO)  *0t  $ftt  *ftt  79t  «Ot  foot 


cumn 

It).  Docltlon  H«k»f>9  tp«ctlc*« 
197.  CorwunUktlofi  flow 
19a.  n»tiv«tio««i  Conattion* 
199.  Nwt*  totowrcvt  trlMC/ 
TOO  leoor  lovtl  Ullwoct 

19).  f»tM«1of<c«l  iMflimi 
suhoisow  itAotosmt 
17*.  Support 

1*0.  wort  FocMtmie* 

17*.  teal  InphosH 

1*7.  1mm  toliaing 
Hi*  IfADitSWIf 
10*.  Support 

188  Work  foclllutlop 
m.  cmi  upkttn 
190.  r«OM  lulltfl** 

201.  CTOU*  *»cass 


700.  SAm^m* 
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CLUSTER  CHANGE  SCORE:  r:m  ncicn  TREATMENT : Interpersonal  Process 

Profile  #9  n » 1 Consultation 

Vi  « slTE  clASS.  ^con'tory 

N ■ 6 W2  — • — • »YoHI*  for  CO’PIW*  (Wpupt 

41  — — — W2*  « — 


oawmrtoHM.  atwt 

119.  Ooclslo*  lUllny  Mictlcu 
m.  c>^*oicitio«  fi«m 
IM.  Motlvotlonot  C«MtdU1»A« 
196.  krvourcft  frlwcy 

204  lo-*r  l«v«1  IMIktki 
If).  Inknltfkil  kWimi 

summon 

176.  Support 

Itt.  Wart  foclllUtlo* 

m.  wmi  lophoiti 

162.  TM*8«ndl*s 

wtt  LtMHSHl* 

184.  Support 

138.  Work  facilitation 

186.  Cool  Inphotli 

190-  T<««  IwllPlAf 

Ml.  C»3UP  WOttSS 

rx.  ummcTic* 


CLUSTER: 

CHANGE  SCORE: 

250 

TREATHEfIT: 

Interpersonal  Process 

Profile  *12 

.1  • 1 

HI  * 

H.XJCt  IffOICt  3 

Consultation 

.1*5 

WE  wmmm 

— - 

SITE  CLASS* 

<;#en"rf*ry 

HI  

W2*  

Ptrcn*tl*f  Profit*  for  <«r61n*4  rroupt 

04  I0t 

wx  yjx  «ot 

SOX  ftni 

701  SOX  MX  1001 

oacmifATirat  cn^rt 

199.  Dxlilcn  frictltii 

197.  ConwilullM  Mew 
191.  Hott vtllontl  Corilttom 
194.  Momk  ftttowrces  PrUwcjr 
70*.  l«»*r  Itvtl 

19).  Itcliwlofltil  Kh4Imu 
SUPWIiOWX  ItAPCASHIP 
174.  Support 

ISO.  Wort  r«ct1lUtlon 

17ft.  tool  t»pfc»U 

107  lM«  twl  101  Of 
PEt«  HAOUSHIP 
1fl4.  Support 

in.  wort  F. dilution 
194.  Coil  trphttU 
190.  Tein  ftillJIng 

101.  W?  mc«ss 
too  s»Tis«tngi 


t 
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CLUSTER:  Ci:/NGE  SCORE 

Profile  tfl  N « 3 

Ml  

A • 1 -2  

Wl  — U2'  


TREATMENT:  Laboratory  Training 
SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 


Fr of  11*  tv  C«nb<M4  ftrowot 


»>  am 

1f9.  OkIiIm  taking  frKlkii 
197,  (wnwttillo*  flw 
198  tail  Milan*!  CWtHofi 
IM.  HMD  Iftwrtu  M«cy 
JO*.  tH«  tn»!  1mI***c» 

19).  T«ch«j1otU»l  Mrtlittlt 
ym*i\uxi  tiwwii 
IM.  UppVX 

ISO.  Work  r*c(1iutio* 

IM.  m\  tetktilt 
181.  T*m  Building 

ftmjAaaaiiE 

184.  Uppo r\ 

1«l.  work  F*ctllutio« 

IM.  6m1  DvMili 
190.  1#i*  Building 

Ml-  C9?QF  *»CCCM 

MO  MTIlMCTt"* 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE:  « — TREATMENT:  Laboratory  Training 

Profile  #3  » « 25  - • SITE  aASS:  SKonda r, 

Wl  

,1  * t>  W2  

^ a— _____  K2*  «»*♦•'«————**•*•  9fr<e«tn?  frpf Ilf  for  CorOt no*  Crouot 

o«  wn  jot  jot  int  sat  v\t  m mi  «e*  iMt 


QftJLUZVlQWA^  CtWTt 

It9,  Ooclllon  Proctlcoi 

It/.  C<j*rw»tcjllo«  Flow 
198  Mottvotiontf  CwW»t1o«» 
198.  Hk*un  IrfOu'ctl  /rfooc/ 
208.  to**«r  lotol  |nr1)f«ncv 

If}.  ToCtaolPflCOl 
Mffumon  icraaswiF 

1/8.  Support 

180.  wort  FtcniUthM 

1/8.  Coil  trpi'ftiU 

I W.  Too*  lut Idlng 
*£*  UOIMW1P 
l»«.  Support 

IBt.  Wort  FoctllUttoo 
188.  Cool  M.tH 
190.  1o«o  9utlIto« 

W\.  ctju»  yyyt’jS 

««.  :»nsr*CTir* 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE  TREATS  CUT:  Laboratory  Training 

Profile  #6  n * 23  SITE  CLASS’  S?co*^ar:* 

Ml  — 

* • 25  yz  • — — >— > far  Co«1w4  Ctmm 

W1  « W2‘  » 


wgmiwuwm.  ciimn 

19*.  Docliloa  K*kf«f  Pr« ct(COt 
(97  Comtatcotloo  Max 
198.  M»tU«t(9A«l  Cor'd  I l low* 
196.  Mima  ftftourtri  M»»c/ 
704  Low  L»««l  IntiMact 
19).  tothaolo^lcil 

176.  Support 

tao.  tt> rd  FocOlUtloo 

178.  iool  Eftptastt 

187.  Too*  Sulldlnf 
nu  UA?t?s*iF 
184.  Support 

188  Mpr*  Facilitation 

186.  Coal  ErpKttl* 

190.  Too*  falltli* 

701.  6K0U7  HQqSS 


TOO.  S8T1SF8CH0H 


ox  (ox  ?ot  *»  4ot  *nt  *n*  701  no*  on*  toot 


CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE 

Profile  #11  # - 13 

HI  — — 

;i  - 14  WJ  

!I1  H V — ~ 

« lot 
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yxviffll£K  TREATMENT:  Laooratory  Training 

SITE  CLASS:  S-C'-'Lir? 

FtrctwMI*  Profile  fo *■  CotMiwmI  ftreuw 

20t  jot  tot  sot  vn  jot  ant  «ox  loot 


o»sMUMiom  ciimti 
190.  Doctiton  >rici!«i 

197.  0»»wlc«t1c*  flaw 

199.  Cw4HtM 

199.  Nm«  ittounn  Prime  cjr 

204.  tower  Irr*  1 

19).  Tec**oo»oglce1  ftoetflnets 
SUPtMlSORY  HAOCtSHlf 
179.  Support 

190.  Work  F«c11IUtto» 

179.  Cool  kwofcwtlt 
IK.  Tom  ftuittfti* 

ntn  u*k*swip 

IN.  Support 

189.  Worn  <Ml11Ut1oo 
IN.  CmI  Iwohotlt 

190.  7m»  IwIMlof 

201.  C*0UP  oooass 

a».  yjjsfKiiy. 
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CLUSTER:  01A.JCE  SCORE:  ggJgJgl  TREATMENT:  Ubortory  Training 

Profile  #12  i;  - 18  SITE  CLASS;  Seconder? 

W1  — 

•1  ■ 21  W2  « ’•'TpMHo  Prof  lit  for  Co*6«f*4  ftroupt 

.,1  «-  U2*  * 


op^i^nm  cu«u 

IM.  DkIiIm  toHftg  frKtlctt 

W.  Camuilcatton  Mcm 
19t.  Hotf«attOft*1  CtafUlMt 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE:  ’WZJS'lg.y  TREAT. €WT : Task  Process  Consultation 

Profile  #14  H - 4 SITE  CL/SS:  Secondary 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORt: 
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TREATMENT:  Survey  Feedback 
SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 
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CLUSTER:  CHANGE  SCORE:  agjfflg??.  TREATMENT:  Survey  Feedback 
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TREATMENT:  Survey  Feedback 
SITE  CLASS:  Secondary 
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Appendix  D 


A Methodology  for  the  Studies  of  the  Impact  of  Organizational 
Values,  Preferences,  and  Practices  on  the  All-Volunteer  Navy* 


* 


This  appeared  as  a technical  report  In  a series  upon  which  this 
report  is  based. 


SAMPLE 


Subjects  in  this  study  are  2522  officers  and  enlisted  Navy  personnel, 
drawn  from  a broad  cross  section  of  ships  and  shore  stations  and  1855  civilians 
age  16  and  over  drawn  from  a national  sample  of  dwellings  from  the  conterminous 
United  States  exclusive  of  those  on  military  reservations.  The  sampling 
procedures  used  In  the  selection  of  these  respondents  are  outlined  in  detail 
below. 

Navy  Sample 

Two  major  objectives  of  the  present  study  heavily  influenced  the  proce- 
dures used  in  the  selection  of  the  Navy  sample.  One  of  these  was  the  need  to 
validate  the  body  of  empirical  findings  from  research  in  civilian  industrial 
organizations  concerning  practices  and  preferences  In  behavior  within  groups 
and  across  hierarchical  levels.  The  other  was  the  requisite  selection  of  a 
sample  that  was  sufficiently  representative  of  the  Navy  as  a whole  to  enable 
generalization  of  the  findings  to  the  total  organization.  Unfortunately, 
given  the  practical  necessity  of  limiting  the  total  number  of  respondents  to 
around  2500,  these  two  objectives  called  for  diametrically  opposite  sampling 
procedures.  The  first  demanded  the  collection  of  data  from  Intact  organiza- 
tional units  and  the  second  called  for  a random  sample  of  Individuals. 
Consequently,  the  sampling  procedure  that  was  eventually  adopted  was  a com- 
promise between  these  two  extremes. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  need  for  Intact  units.  It  was  decided  to  collect 
data  from  all  members  of  a selected  number  of  organizational  subunits  or 
organizational  "modules."  These  modules  consisted  of  a pyrimld  of  work  groups 
three  echelons,  or  tiers,  tall.  With  the  exception  of  the  top  group,  each  of 
the  groups  was  linked  to  the  group  above  it  through  its  supervisor  who  was  a 
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subordinate  member  of  the  group  Immediately  above  In  the  organizational 
hierarchy.  The  supervisor  of  the  top  group  was  thus  at  the  apex  of  a structure 
of  the  three-tier  pyramid.  Thus  data  was  collected  from  all  members  of  the 
three  organizational  levels  limiedlately  below  a designated  "module  head." 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  need  for  representativeness.  It  was  decided  to 
sample  a broad  cross-section  of  ship  types  and  shore  stations  through  strati- 
fication of  the  population  on  a number  of  key  dimensions.  Intact  organiza- 
tional modules  would  then  be  randomly  selected  from  the  total  population  of 
such  modules  In  the  organizations  of  the  designated  ships  and  shore  stations. 
Consequently,  approximately  half  of  the  total  sample,  was  to  come  from  units 
currently  assigned  to  ships  and  half  from  shore  stations.  Within  these  two 
subsamples  additional  stratification  criteria  were  applied. 

Ships.  The  ship  subsample  was  divided  evenly  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Fleets  and  then  within  the  fleets  Into  ship  types  proportional  to  the  total 
number  of  personnel  currently  assigned  to  each  ship  type  within  each  fleet. 

Once  the  desired  number  of  respondents  aboard  each  ship  type  (carriers 
and  air  groups*  cruiser-destroyer,  support,  submarine,  and  amphibious)  was 
determined,  specific  ships  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  availability  during 
the  data  collection  period. 

Given  this  group,  we  then  faced  the  decision  as  to  how  many  ships  of 
each  type  to  Include  In  the  sample.  From  the  standpoint  of  generalization 
of  the  results,  the  Ideal  would  have  been  to  collect  data  aboard  as  many  ships 
as  possible  as  long  as  we  were  sampling  Intact  modules  and  were  not  exceeding 
our  sample  quota.  Oue  to  budget  and  time  limitations,  however,  this  was  not 
possible.  Consequently  it  was  decided  to  minimize  the  total  number  of  ships 
as  long  as  the  number  of  personnel  included  In  our  sample  from  any  given  ship 
did  not  represent  more  than  30*  of  the  ships  company.  Specific  ships  were 
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then  selected  on  the  basis  of  "availability"  during  the  data  collection  period. 
As  might  be  expected,  availability  was  affected  by  many  factors  including 
the  overall  data  collection  schedule,  operating  schedule  of  the  ships, 
logistics  of  moving  ISR  staff  from  one  ship  to  another,  and  at  times 9 even  the 
weather. 

In  addition,  for  at  least  two  reasons,  an  effort  was  made  to  maximize  in 
the  sample  as  many  ships  as  possible  currently  deployed  away  from  their  home 
ports.  First,  larger  proportions  of  the  billets  are  in  fact  filled  on  deployed 
ships  than  on  ships  in  port.  Second,  personnel  aboard  deployed  ships  are 
more  likely  to  have  had  a period  of  exposure  to  the  organizational  variables 
being  measured.  For  these  reasons,  more  than  half  of  the  ships  sampled  were 
deployed  at  the  time  of  the  administration  of  the  survey. 

Shore  Stations.  The  shore  station  subsample  was  divided  proportionately 
according  to  the  total  numbers  of  personnel  assigned  to  nine  shore  station 
commands  (Atlantic  Fleet,  Pacific  Fleet,  Training,  Material,  Personnel, 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  Security  Comnuni cations , and  the  CNO  Staff)  and  between 
four  geographical  areas  (Washington,  DC-Norfolk,  Pensecola-Memphis,  San  Diego, 
and  Hawaii).  These  geographical  areas  were  chosen  because  the  large  numbers 
of  personnel  and  the  diversity  of  functions  located  there  made  it  possible  to 
meet  our  selection  needs  and  at  the  same  time  to  minimize  the  logistical 
problems  involved  with  a study  of  this  magnitude. 

The  total  number  of  shore  stations  to  be  included  from  any  single  command 
in  the  sample  was,  as  in  the  ship  sample,  a compromise  between  a maximal 
number  to  increase  the  general i zabi 1 ity  of  the  results  and  a minimal  number  to 
reduce  the  cost  in  time  and  money  of  collecting  the  data.  Consequently  it  was 
decided  to  collect  data  from  up  to  approximately  100  persons  at  any  one  site. 
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Then,  if  the  sample  quota  had  not  been  reached  for  that  command,  data  would 
be  collected  from  an  additional  100  persons  from  another  site  and  so  on  until 
the  quota  had  been  filled. 

Selection  of  organizational  modules.  Once  the  specific  ships  and  shore 
stations  had  been  designated  and  the  sampling  quotas  for  each  had  been 
determined,  one  or  more  organizational  modules  was  selected  at  each  site. 

To  accomplish  this,  a list  of  all  personnel  aboard  a ship  who  met  the 
criteria  for  module  head  was  obtained  from  manpower  authorization  documents, 
organizational  charts,  or  some  like  source,  and  from  these  documents  an 
appropriate  number  of  module  heads  was  randomly  selected.  If  a particular 
module  did  not  provide  a large  enough  sample  of  personnel  required  to  fill  the 
quota  for  the  particular  ship,  a shore  station,  another  module  head  was 
selected  by  the  same  method.  Questionnaires  were  subsequently  administered 
to  the  selected  module  heads  and  all  personnel  In  the  three  tiers  Immediately 
below  them  In  the  organization. 

Navy  questionnaire  administration  procedures.  The  data  for  the  present 
study  were  collected  aboard  the  ships  and  at  the  shore  stations  during  a 
three  month  period  from  November  1972  to  February  1973  through  the  use  of  a 
paper-and-pencil  questionnaire  to  be  described  in  detail  below.  This  question- 
naire required  about  50  minutes  for  the  average  respondent  to  complete  with 
some  taking  as  little  as  25  minutes  and  a few  as  much  as  two  hours.  The 
questionnaires  were  administered  to  groups  of  5-100  respondents  with  the 
asslstence  and  supervision  of  a member  of  the  Organizational  Development 
Research  Program  Staff  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  (ISR)  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  questionnaire  administration  session,  the  ISR 
staff  member  gave  a brief  presentation  that  Included  a description  of 
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1)  the  ongoing  organizational  development  research  program  at  ISR  of  which 
the  current  study  is  a part;  2)  the  nature  of  the  contractual  arrangement 
between  ISR  and  the  Navy;  3)  the  overall  plan  and  objectives  of  the  current 
study;  4)  the  procedures  through  which  the  respondents  had  been  selected 
to  participate;  5)  the  uses  to  which  the  data  were  to  be  put;  and  6)  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  instrument. 

Many  of  the  points  in  this  presentation  were  Intended  to  encourage  the 
respondents  to  answer  the  questions  as  frankly  as  possible.  For  example, 
the  respondents  were  assured  that  their  individual  questionnaire  scores 
would  not  at  any  time  be  reported  to  the  Navy.  In  addition,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  while  the  final  question  asked  them  to  write  in  their  service 
nunt>er,  it  was  more  important  for  them  to  respond  frankly  to  the  other 
questions  than  it  was  to  complete  the  final  question  and  by  so  doing 
identify  themselves  with  their  responses. 

Navy  Sample  Characteristics 

The  present  sample  of  2522  Navy  personnel  includes  296  officers,  33 
warrant  officers,  and  2074  enlisted  men  and  women*  from  20  ships  and  18 
shore  station  commands  and  1309**  assigned  to  ships.  The  sample  also 
Includes  154  Blacks,  and  77  women. 

In  spite  of  the  rather  unusual  sampling  procedure  used  In  the  present 
study,  the  overall  demographic  composition  of  the  current  sample  is 
strikingly  similar  to  the  Navy  as  a whole  on  many  dimensions.  Some  of 
these  are  the  percentage  of  Blacks  and  women  (see  Table  26)  the  distribution 
of  officers  by  age  (see  Table  27)  and  rank  (see  Table  28)  and  distribution 
of  enlisted  personnel  by  age  (see  Table  29)  and  rank  (see  Table  30). 

_ ■ 

The  total  numbers  of  officers,  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
is  2403,  the  ranks  of  the  remaining  119  respondents  are  missing  data. 

** 

Again,  due  to  missing  data,  the  ship  vs.  shore  station  assignment  of 
the  remaining  personnel  is  unknown. 
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Table  26 

Percentages  of  Women  and  Blacks 
In  the  Present  Sample  and  In  the  U.S.  Navy 

U.S.  Navy*  Present  Sample 

Blacks  .058  .061 

Women  .020  .031 

♦Data  on  U.S.  Navy  taken  from  Navy  and  Marine 

Corps  Military  Personnel  Statistics,  3t  December 

wr. 


Table  27 

Distribution  of  Officers  by  Aqe 
for  ll.S.  Navy  and  Present  Sample 


Officers 


Age 

Sample 

U.S.  1 

17 

.. 



18 

-- 

-- 

19 

— 

— 

20 

— 

-- 

21-22 

.031 

.021 

23-24 

.096 

.108 

25-29 

.267 

.301 

30-34 

.236 

.101 

35-39 

.137 

.152 

40-44 

.161 

.133 

45+ 

.062 

.089 

♦Data  on  U.S.  Navy  taken  from  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Military  Personnel  Statistics,  31  December  lQ?2. 
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Table  28 


Distribution  of  Officers  by  Rank 
for  U.S.  Navy  and  Present  Sample 


Rank 


Sample  U.S.  Navy* 


Admiral 

.003 

.006 

Captain 

.050 

.079 

Corona nder 

.151 

.158 

Lt.  Cdr. 

.224 

.262 

Lieutenant 

.245 

.248 

Lt.  Or.  Gr. 

.127 

.107 

Ensiqn 

.093 

.051 

W04 

.003 

.001 

W03 

.033 

.014 

WO  2 

.042 

.051 

W01 

.018 

.020 

♦Data  on  U.S.  Navy  taken  from  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Military  Personnel  Statistics,  31  December 

to; 


Table  29 

Distribution  of  Enlisted  Men  by  Age 
for  U.S.  Navy  and  Present  Sample 


Enlisted  Men 


Age 

Sample 

U.S.  N, 

17 

.007 

.021 

18 

.041 

.067 

19 

.091 

.010 

20 

.116 

.114 

21-22 

.209 

.206 

23-24 

.125 

.127 

25-29 

.137 

.133 

30-34 

.123 

.109 

35-39 

.096 

.084 

40-44 

.026 

.022 

45+ 

.015 

.017 

♦Data  on  II. S.  Navy  taken  from  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Military  Personnel  Statistics,  3T^e^einb?r  19/2. 
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Table  30 

Distribution  of  Enlisted  Men  by  Rank 
for  U.S.  Navy  and  Present  Sample 

U.S.  Navy 

Rank  Sample  U.S.  Navy*  Without  E-l** 


E-l 

.016 

.089 

— 

E-2 

.099 

.101 

.Ill 

E-3 

.179 

.158 

.174 

E-4 

.243 

.185 

.203 

E-5 

.148 

.159 

.175 

E-6 

.171 

.141 

.155 

E-7 

.098 

.071 

.078 

E-8 

.028 

.017 

.019 

E-9 

.013 

.007 

.008 

♦Data  on  U.S.  Navy  taken  from  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Military 
Personnel  Statistics,  31  December  1972. 

♦♦Due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Navy  Sample  was  drawn 
from  operational  units,  this  probably  is  the  best  set  of 
comparison  statistics. 
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Civilian  Sample 

The  civilian  data  collection  was  conducted  during  February  and  March  of 
1973,  as  a part  of  an  "Omnibus"  survey  conducted  by  the  Survey  Research  Center. 
(The  term  "Omnibus"  refers  to  a survey  designed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  two 
or  more  different  investigators,  whose  projects  can  be  combined  into  a single 
survey  of  a national  cross-section  of  adults.)  The  data  collection  included 
1327  housing  units,  sampled  according  to  procedures  outlined  below.  At  each 
housing  unit,  a trained  interviewer  from  the  Survey  Research  Center  conducted 
an  interview  with  one  sampled  respondent.  The  final  segment  of  the  interview 
consisted  of  questions  related  to  the  all-volunteer  force.  Following  this 
personal  interview,  respondents  were  asked  to  complete  the  ONR  questionnaire 
(civilian  version).  In  addition,  questionnaires  were  administered  to  a 
supplementary  sample  consisting  of  all  other  individuals  sixteen  or  older  who 
were  present  in  the  household  at  the  time  of  the  Interview.  (Response  rates 
are  detailed  below.)  Interviewers  waited  until  all  questionnaires  in  a 
household  were  completed;  none  were  left  behind. 

The  Survey  Research  Center's  National  Sample  of  Dwellings.*  The  Survey 
Research  Center's  sample  is  designed  to  represent  dwellings  in  conterminous 
United  States  exclusive  of  those  on  military  reservations.  The  74  sample 
points,  currently  located  in  37  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Include 
12  major  metropolitan  areas,  32  other  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSA's)  and  30  counties  or  county-groups  representing  the  nonmetropolitan  or 
rural  portions  of  the  country.  In  the  multistate  area  probability  sampling, 
first- stage  stratification  of  SMSA's  and  counties  is  carried  out  Independently 
— 

The  description  of  the  Civilian  sample  is  provided  by  J.  G.  Bachman  of  the 
Survey  Research  Center  under  whose  general  direction  the  data  was  collected 
by  the  Center's  full  staff. 
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within  each  of  the  four  major  geographical  regions.  Northeast,  North  Central, 
South  and  West,  each  of  which  receives  representation  in  proportion  to  its 
population. 

Over  all  regions,  the  SMSA's  and  counties  are  assigned  to  74  relatively 
homogeneous  groups  or  strata.  Twelve  of  these  strata  contain  only  one  primary 
area  each;  these  are  the  two  Standard  Consolidated  Areas  and  the  10  largest 
SMSA's  outside  the  Consolidated  Areas,  which  are  included  with  certainty. 

The  remaining  62  strata  average  a little  over  two  million  population  and  may 
contain  from  two  to  200  or  more  primary  areas  (SMSA's  or  county  groups). 

From  each  stratum  one  primary  area  is  selected  with  probability  proportionate 
to  population.  This  sampling  process  leads  to  approximately  equal  sample 
sizes  from  the  62  primary  sample  areas. 

Instead  of  independent  selections  within  each  of  the  62  strata,  control- 
led probability  selection  is  introduced  for  a more  efficient  sample.  Within 
each  of  the  four  geographic  regions  the  selections  of  primary  areas  are  linked 
by  a procedure  that  controls  the  distribution  of  sample  areas  by  states  and 
degree  of  urbanization  beyond  the  controls  effected  through  the  formation  of 
the  62  strata.  This  controlled  selection  yields  a more  balanced  sample  and 
Increases  the  precision  of  sample  estimates. 

As  the  multistate  area  sampling  continues  within  the  74  primary  units, 
the  area  is  divided  and  subdivided,  in  two  to  five  stages,  into  successively 
smaller  sampling  units.  By  definition  and  procedure,  each  dwelling  belongs 
uniquely  to  one  sampling  unit  at  each  stage.  Within  the  primary  areas,  cities, 
towns  and  rural  areas  are  the  secondary  selections.  Blocks  or  clusters  of 
addresses  in  cities  and  towns,  and  chunks  of  rural  areas  are  the  third-stage 
units.  In  a fourth-stage  there  Is  a selection  of  small  segments  or  clusters 
of  housing  units  where  Interviews  are  taken  for  a study.  In  a last  stage  of 
sampling,  one  or  more  respondents  is  selected  from  among  household  members. 
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Probability  selection  Is  enforced  at  all  stages  of  the  sample  selection; 
the  Interviewer  has  no  freedom  of  choice  among  housing  units  or  among  household 
members  within  a sample  dwelling. 

Response  Rates.  The  1327  Interviews  obtained  In  the  Omnibus  survey  rep- 
resent a response  rate  of  75  percent*  which  is  slightly  lower  than  the  usual 
level  of  participation  In  recent  household  surveys  from  the  Survey  Research 
Center.  Approximately  90  percent  of  those  who  were  Interviewed  also  filled 
out  questionnaires.  A few  Individuals  began  questionnaires  but  did  not  finish 
them.  The  principal  reasons  given  for  refusing  to  complete  questionnaires 
Included  lack  of  time,  lack  of  Interest,  and  reading  difficulties  (although  In 
some  such  Instances  interviewers  read  the  questionnaires  to  the  respondents). 
Refusal  rates  were  below  average  among  those  under  age  25,  and  above  average 
among  those  45  and  older. 

It  turns  out  to  be  rather  difficult  to  fix  an  exact  number  of  questionnaire 
respondents,  because  response  rates  vary  from  Item  to  Item,  and  because  of 
those  few  respondents  who  "dropped  out"  throughout  the  course  of  the  question- 
naire. We  can  say  that  about  1200  of  the  1327  Interviewed  provided  data  In 
section  "B"  of  the  questionnaire  (section  "A"  applied  only  to  those  currently 
working  outside  the  home,  and  thus  was  not  well-suited  for  this  sort  of 
tabulation),  and  about  1160  went  all  the  way  through  the  Instrument.  Within 
the  supplementary  sample--those  individuals  who  were  not  interviewed  but  who 
were  asked  to  complete  quest1onnaires--about  655  provided  data  In  section  "B" 
and  635  of  them  completed  the  full  Instrument.  Combining  the  Interview  sample 
and  the  supplementary  sample,  we  had  about  1795  Individuals  who  provided 
essentially  complete  questionnaire  data,  plus  another  60  or  more  who  provided 
at  least  partial  data. 
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Weighted  Versus  Unweighted  Data.  Before  analyzing  the  data  from  our 
interview  sample  and  our  supplementary  sample,  we  had  to  decide  whether  the 
two  samples  should  be  kept  separate  or  combined,  and  whether  to  use  weights  in 
analyzing  the  interview  sample.  The  Survey  Research  Center's  sample  of 
dwellings  described  above  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a sampling  of  individuals; 
rather,  it  is  a sampling  of  housing  units.  In  this  type  of  sample,  people  who 
live  alone  will  be  "overrepresented"  (compared  with  their  proportion  in  the 
population)  while  people  who  live  with  large  families  will  be  "underrepresented" 
because  the  chance  of  any  particular  person  being  selected  for  interview  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  eligible  household  members.  These 
over-  and  under-representations  can  be  corrected  simply  by  assigning  a weight- 
ing factor  egual  to  the  number  of  eligible  respondents  in  the  housing  unit. 
(Thus,  a widow  living  alone  or  with  young  children  would  be  given  a weight  of 
"1",  a husband  living  with  his  wife  would  be  given  a weight  of  "2",  and  a 
nineteen-year-old  living  in  a household  that  included  two  parents  and  two 
grandparents  would  be  given  a weight  of  "5".) 

The  reader  may  already  have  noted  that  combining  our  supplementary  sample 
with  the  interview  sample  would  tend  to  compensate  for  the  over-  and  under- 
representations described  above.  The  more  eligible  respondents  in  a household, 
the  more  questionnaires  we  were  likely  to  obtain,  thus  giving  heavier  weight 
to  those  households  with  larger  numbers  of  people— the  same  sort  of  thing 
that  is  accomplished  by  our  weighting  procedures.  Of  course,  not  all  members 
of  each  household  were  present  at  the  times  when  the  interviews  were  taken, 
and  some  who  were  present  declined  to  participate.  For  these  reasons,  addition 
of  the  supplementary  sample  could  not  provide  an  exact  equivalent  to  the 
weighting  procedure.  Nevertheless,  we  felt  it  might  provide  a reasonably  good 
approximation,  and  we  set  about  to  explore  that  possibility.  The  table  below 
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shows  age  distributions  for  the  interview  sample  both  unweighted  and  weighted, 
and  for  the  total  set  of  respondents  (Interview  sample  plus  supplementary 
sample).  (See  Table  31) 

As  the  table  demonstrates,  there  are  not  large  differences  in  age  distri- 
butions among  the  several  different  sample  treatments.  What  differences  do 
appear  seem  to  suggest  that  the  total  set  of  respondents  are  more  similar  to 
the  weighted  interview  data  than  to  the  unweighted  Interview  data,  consistent 
with  the  argument  presented  above.  Moreover,  the  total  set  of  respondents 
distribute  across  age  categories  in  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  those  shown 
in  1970  Census  figures. 

The  possibility  remains,  of  course,  that  while  age  distributions  favor 
the  combination  of  interview  plus  supplement  samples,  the  types  of  responses 
given  in  the  two  groups  might  not  be  strictly  comparable.  An  examination  of 
a dozen  or  more  indexes,  taken  from  various  portions  of  the  questionnaire, 
revealed  no  such  systematic  differences  between  the  two  samples. 

We  find,  then,  that  using  the  total  sample— interview  plus  supplement— 
is  not  likely  to  give  us  findings  that  differ  strongly  and  systematically 
from  those  that  would  result  from  using  the  weighted  Interview  sample  alone. 

In  other  words,  we  have  not  detected  any  major  disadvantages  to  using  the 
the  total  sample  (unweighted).  But  are  there  any  positive  advantages  to  such 
a procedure?  There  are  two.  First,  it  provides  a larger  total  number  of 
cases  to  work  with,  thereby  reducing  the  kinds  of  instability  which  result 
when  small  numbers  of  respondents  appear  In  a particular  category  of  analysis. 
Second,  It  avoids  the  extra  expense  (plus  an  added  degree  of  Instability) 
Involved  In  using  weighted  data. 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  there  are  Important  advantages  to  treating  the 
civilian  Interview  and  supplementary  samples  as  a single,  unweighted  sample 
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Table  31 

Age  Distributions  for  Different  Sample  Treatments* 


AGE 

INTERVIEW 

Unweighted 

SAMPLE 

Weighted 

TOTAL 

(Interview  6 Supplement) 

CENSUS 

(1970) 

16-18 

(2.1%)** 

(2.9%)** 

6.4% 

8.1% 

19-20 

4.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.0 

21-24 

9.3 

9.9 

9.0 

9.1 

25-29 

12.5 

12.1 

11.6 

9.5 

30-34 

11.9 

11.5 

11.0 

8.1 

35-39 

8.3 

8.5 

7.7 

7.9 

40-44 

8.3 

8.5 

8.0 

8.5 

45  + 

43.2 

41.2 

40.8 

43.8 

* Percentages  based  on  those  sixteen  and  older. 

The  sample  frequencies  are  based  on  those  who  completed  the  MB" 
section  of  the  interview  (in  particular,  the  "Job  Challenge''  Index). 
Frequencies  differ  only  very  slightly  from  one  variable  to  another. 

**The  interview  sample  was  limited  to  those  18  and  older;  thus  the 
first  category  is  disproportionately  low. 
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of  people  age  16  and  older  throughout  the  United  States.  Our  explorations 
of  age  distributions  as  well  as  a number  of  substantive  dimensions  suggest 
no  systematic  bias  will  result. 

THE  MEASUREMENT  INSTRUMENT 

Two  prominent  features  of  the  present  study  served  to  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  the  data  collection  instrument.  One  of  these  was  the  planned 
collection  of  data  from  both  Navy  and  civilian  respondents  and  the  other  was 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  compare  and  contrast  the  responses  of  these 
two  groups.  Consequently  a basic  instrument  was  developed  with  questions 
worded  so  that  they  would  be  appropriate  for  both  groups  and  then  a limited 
set  of  unique  questions  were  added  for  use  in  each  of  the  data  collections. 
These  instruments  are  described  in  detail  below. 

The  Navy  Questionnaire 

The  instrument  used  in  the  collection  of  the  data  for  the  current  research 
is  a machine-scored,  paper-and-pencil  questionnaire,  containing  241  items, 
mostly  of  the  multiple  choice  variety,  with  either  4 or  5-polnt  Likert-type 
response  scales.  The  questionnaire  is  divided  into  four  sections  on  the 
basis  of  question  content.  Part  A includes  questions  about  the  respondents* 
present  job  and  about  the  conditions  they  experience  as  members  of  the  ship 
or  shore  station  to  which  they  are  currently  assigned.  Part  B contains  a 
series  of  questions,  many  of  which  have  parallels  In  Part  A that  deal  with 
the  type  of  job  and  organizational  conditions  that  respondents  would  prefer. 
Part  C explores  the  respondents*  attitudes  toward  military  service- 
attitudes  about  the  role  of  military  service  In  the  nation,  about  issues 
linked  to  the  development  of  an  all-volunteer  force,  and  about  war  in  general 
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and  the  Vietnam  War  in  particular.  The  final  section,  Part  0,  requests 
background  information  from  the  respondents,  including  both  demographic  data 
(age,  education,  etc.)  and  information  about  their  decision  to  join  the  Navy. 
The  entire  questionnaire  instrument  appears  as  Appendix  A below. 

Most  of  the  questions  included  in  the  questionnaire  are  the  product 
of  two  major  research  programs  at  ISR,  the  Organizational  Development  Research 
Program  of  the  Center  for  Research  on  the  Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowledge 
(CRUSK)  and  the  Youth  in  Transition  Project  of  the  Survey  Research  Center 
(SRC).  (A  complete  list  of  the  questions  and  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  derived  appears  as  Appendix  C below.) 

The  first  of  these  two  research  programs  has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  a questionnaire  instrument  for  assessing  and  diagnosing  functional 
properties  associated  with  organizational  effectiveness,  the  Survey  of 
Organizations  (S00)  (Taylor  & Bowers,  1970,  1972). 

Twenty  four  multi-item  indices  from  the  S00  are  used  in  the  current  study. 
Included  in  these  are  measures  of  a wide  variety  of  organizationally  relevant 
topics  including  Supervisory  and  Peer  Leadership,  Organizational  Climate, 

Group  Processes  and  Satisfaction. 

Organizational  Leadership.  In  all  16  of  the  S00  indices  are  measures  of 
organizational  leadership  behavior.  Four  of  these  have  to  do  with  the  actual 
and  four  with  the  preferred  behavior  of  supervisors.  Similarly  four  refer 
to  the  actual  and  four  refer  to  the  preferred  behavior  of  members  of  sub- 
ordinate peer  groups.  Fach  of  these  actual  and  ideal  leadership  domains  has 
four  facets:  Support,  Goal  Trnphasls,  Work  Facilitation,  and  Interaction 

Facilitation  (Bowers  & Seashore,  1966).  A description  of  these  Supervisory 
and  Peer  Leadership  indices  along  with  a listing  of  the  numbers  of  the 
questions  from  which  they  are  derived  is  as  follows: 
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Supervisory  Support--the  behavior  of  a supervisor  toward  a 
subordinate  which  serves  to  increase  the  subordinate's  feeling 
of  personal  worth.  (Actual  - A28,  A30,  A32;  Ideal  - A29,  A31 , A33) 

Supervisory  Goal  Emphasis— behavior  which  generates  enthusiasm 
(not^  pressure)  for  achieving  excellent  performance  levels. 

(Actual  - A34 , A36;  Ideal  - A35,  A37) 

Supervisory  Work  Facili tation--behavior  on  the  part  of  supervisors 
which  removes  obstacles  which  hinder  successful  task  completion  or, 
positively,  which  provides  the  means  necessary  for  successful 
performance.  (Actual  - A38,  A40,  A41 ; Ideal  - A39,  A41 , A43) 

Supervisory  Interaction  Facil itation--team  building,  i.e.,  behavior 
which  encourages  subordinates  to  develop  mutually  satisfying 
interpersonal  relationships.  (Actual-  A44,  A46;  Ideal  - A45,  A47) 

Peer  Support--behavior  of  subordinates,  directed  toward  one  another, 
which  enhances  each  member's  feeling  of  personal  worth.  (Actual  - 
A55,  A57,  A59;  Ideal  - A56,  A58,  A60) 

Peer  Goal  Emphasis-behavior  on  the  part  of  subordinates  which 
stimulates  enthusiasm  for  doing  a good  job.  (Actual  - A61 , A63; 
Ideal  - A62,  A64) 

Peer  Work  Facil 1 tation--behavior  which  removes  roadblocks  to  doing 
a good  job.  (Actual  - A65,  A67,  A69;  Ideal  - A66,  A68,  A70) 

Peer  Interaction  Faci 11 tation--behavior  of  subordinates  toward 


one  another  which  encourages  the  development  of  close,  cooperative 
working  relationships.  (Actual  - A71 , A73,  A75;  Ideal  A72,  A74,  A76) 
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Organizational  Climate.  Another  group  of  indices  from  the  S00  used  in 
the  current  study  are  concerned  with  the  measurement  of  Organizational  Climate 
which  refers  to  the  relatively  enduring  qualities  of  an  organization's 
internal  environment  distinguishing  it  from  other  organizations;  (a)  which 
result  from  the  behavior  and  policies  of  members  of  the  organization, 
especially  top  management;  (b)  which  are  perceived  by  members  of  the  organi- 
zation; (c)  which  serve  as  a basis  for  interpreting  the  situation;  and  (d)  act 
as  a source  of  pressure  for  directing  activity  (Prichard  and  Karasick,  1973). 
The  dimensions  of  organizational  climate  tapped  by  the  S00  and  included  here 
are  Human  Resources  Primacy,  Communication  Flow,  Motivational  Conditions, 

Lower  Level  Influence,  and  Decision  Making  Practices  (Taylor  S Bowers,  1972). 

A description  of  these  Organizational  Climate  indices  and  the  numbers  of  the 
questions  from  which  they  derived  appears  below. 

Human  Resources  Primacy--the  extent  to  which  the  climate,  as 
reflected  in  the  organization's  practices,  is  one  which  asserts 
that  people  are  among  the  organization's  most  important  assets. 

(A2,  A3,  A4) 

Communication  Flow--the  extent  to  which  information  flows  freely 
in  all  directions  (upward,  downward,  and  laterally)  through  the 
organization  (A5,  A6,  A7) 

Motivational  Conditions— The  extent  to  which  conditions  (people, 
policies,  and  procedures)  in  the  organization  encourage  or  dis- 
courage effective  work  (A8,  A16,  A18) 

Lower  Level  Influence--The  extent  to  which  non-supervisory  personnel 
and  first  line  supervisors  can  influence  the  course  of  events 
in  their  work  areas  (A20,  A21) 
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Decision  Making  Practices--the  manner  in  which  decisions  are  made 
in  the  system:  whether  they  are  made  effectively,  made  at  the 
right  level,  and  based  upon  all  of  the  available  information. 

(A22,  A23,  A24,  A25) 

Additional  $00  Measures,  Three  additional  indices  from  the  S00  are 
included  in  the  present  study:  Group  Process,  Satisfaction,  and  Supervisory 

Needs . 

Group  Process~the  processes  and  functioning  of  the  work  group 
as  a group,  e.g.,  adaptability,  coordinations,  and  the  like. 

(A75,  A76,  A77,  A78,  A79,  A80,  A81) 

Satisfaction-^  measure  of  general  satisfaction  made  up  of  items 
tapping  satisfaction  with  pay,  with  the  supervisor,  with  co-workers 
(peers),  with  the  organization,  with  advancement  opportunities, 
and  with  the  job  itself.  (A9,  A10,  All,  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15) 

Supervisory  Needs— measures  of  subordinates’  perceptions  of  the 
areas  in  which  their  supervisor  needs  to  improve.  (A49,  A50,  A51 , 
A52 , A54) 

Goal  Integration.  Goal  integration  is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  can  easily  attain  both  personal  goals  and  organizational  objec- 
tives through  the  activities  they  engage  in  as  organization  members 
(Barrett,  1970).  In  the  current  study  Goal  Integration  is  measured  by  an 
algebraic  combination  of  two  questionnaire  items: 

To  what  extent  is  the  organization  you  work  for  effective  in 
getting  you  to  meet  its  needs  and  contribute  to  its 
effectiveness? 

To  what  extent  does  the  organization  you  work  for  do  a good 
job  of  meeting  your  needs  as  an  individual? 
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The  response  alternatives  to  these  two  items  are  five  point  extent  scales 
ranging  from  one  for  "to  a very  little  extent”  to  five  for  "to  a very  great 
extent."  The  formula  for  constructing  the  index  from  these  two  items  is: 


In  effect,  the  goal  integration  Index  is  a function  of  both  the  consistency  of 
the  responses  to  the  items  and  the  mean  of  the  two  items.  Table  32  presents 
the  possible  values  for  this  index.  The  consistency  factor  serves  to  maximize 
scores  for  those  individuals  in  situations  where  the  individual  and  the 
organization  take  equal  measures  to  meet  each  other’s  needs  or  objectives. 
Given  the  mean  of  any  two  items,  the  score  is  highest  when  the  response  to 
both  items  is  the  same. 

Technological  sophistication.  The  current  research  also  examines  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  characteristics  of  jobs  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  social-psychological  environments  within  which  they  occur. 
This  work  builds  on  the  studies  by  Taylor  (1970,  1971).  Three  of  the  items  he 
used  to  measure  the  technological  sophistication  of  respondents'  jobs  are 
adapted  for  the  present  research.  These  items,  which  measure  the  sophistica- 
tion of  the  three  job  dimensions  of  input,  throughput,  and  feedback  are  listed 
below  along  with  their  response  alternatives: 

Input 

Are  the  objects  of  materials  you  work  or^  in  your  job  the  same  or 
different? 

1.  Each  case  is  almost  totally  unique. 

2.  Most  cases  are  somewhat  unique. 

3.  Some  of  the  cases  are  similar  and  some  are  unique. 

4.  There  Is  only  slight  variation  from  case  to  case. 

5.  There  is  no  variation  from  case  to  case. 


Where  G.I.  is  goal  integration, 

L is  the  score  for  the  Item  with  the  lower  score,  and 
H is  the  score  for  the  item  with  the  higher  score. 


To  what  extent  does  the  organization 
you  work  for  do  a good  job  meeting 
your  needs  as  an  Individual? 
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Table  32 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POSSIBLE  SCORES 
WHICH  THE  GOAL  INTEGRATION  INDEX  CAN  HAVE 


To  what  extent  is  the  organization  you  work  for  effective 
in  getting  you  to  meet  1t‘s  needs  and  contribute  to  Its 
effectiveness? 


To  a very 
little  extent 

To  a lit- 
tle extent 

To  some 
exteht 

To  a great 
extent 

To  a very 
great  extent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1.00 

.75 

.66 

.63 

.60 

2 

.75 

2.00 

1.65 

1.50 

1.40 

3 

.66 

1.65 

3.00 

2.63 

2.40 

4 

.63 

1.50 

2.63 

4.00 

3.60 

5 

.60 

1.40 

2.40 

3.60 

5.00 
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Throughput 

Nearly  all  jobs  Involve  using  some  kind  of  tool  or  machine.  In 
your  job,  what  is  the  most  complex  type  of  tool  or  machine  you 
use  every  day? 

1.  Simple  devices  (pencils,  letter  opener,  wiping  cloth). 

2.  Hand  tools  (manual  typewriter,  wrenches,  wheelbarrow). 

3.  Small  power-driven  machines  (electric  drill,  electric 

typewriter,  2-cycle  enqlne). 

4.  Power-driven  equipment  (car  or  truck,  airplane, 
electronic  equipment,  copy  machine,  hoist). 

5.  Automated  equipment  (largely  computer-directed). 

Feedback 

In  your  job,  how  much  time  usually  passes  between  your  performance 
of  an  average  unit  of  work  and  the  time  you  find  out  how  well  you  did? 

1.  Longer  than  a day. 

2.  Less  than  a day. 

3.  Less  than  an  hour. 

4.  A few  minutes. 

5.  A few  seconds  or  less. 

High  scores  on  any  of  the  items  Indicate  the  presence  of  more  sophisticated 
input,  throughput  or  feedback  respectively.  Individuals  whose  work  entails 
processing  standardized  materials  are  said  to  have  sophisticated  Input;  those 
who  use  highly  automated  equipment  are  said  to  have  sophisticated  throughput; 
and  those  who  report  having  rapid  feedback  time  are  said  to  have  sophisticated 
feedback. 

In  the  current  analysis  respondents  are  grouped  into  technically  sophis- 
ticated or  unsophisticated  work  environments  on  the  basis  of  the  similarity  of 
responses  to  all  three  items.  Respondents  In  technically  unsophisticated 
systems  are  defined  as  those  who  respond  with  one  or  two  on  all  items.  Those 
who  respond  with  four  or  five  on  all  items  are  defined  as  working  in  technically 
sophisticated  systems.  Respondents  who  use  the  middle  category  or  who  do  not 
indicate  high  or  low  responses  on  all  items  are  eliminated  from  the  analysis. 
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Organizational  Values  and  Beliefs.  Another  facet  of  the  research  conducted 
by  the  Organizational  Development  Research  program  of  CRUSK  is  concerned  with 
the  measurement  and  study  of  the  impact  the  values  held  by  organization  members 
on  the  quality  of  organizational  functioning.  Two  measures  of  organizationally 
relevant  values  that  have  been  Identified  in  earlier  ODRP  work  (Michaelsen,  1973) 
are  included  in  the  current  study.  These  measures  are  called  Theory  X and 
Human  Factors  Awareness. 

Theory  X--The  extent  to  which  organization  members  agree  with  the 
philosophies  consistent  with  the  Theory  X assumptions  proposed  by 
McGregor  (1961)  such  as  "effective  motivation  is  best  achieved 
through  rewards  and  penalties, " "people  prefer  to  be  directed  rather 
than  making  their  own  decisions,"  and  "supervisors  must  keep  a 
close  check  on  subordinates  to  see  if  they  are  doing  a good  job. 

(B27 , B28,  B29,  B30,  B31 , B32) 

Human  Factors  Awareness--The  extent  to  which  organization  members 
feel  that  effective  organizational  functioning  is  dependent  on 
mutual  confidence  and  good  interpersonal  relationships  and  the 
opportunity  for  expression  of  individual  feelings  and  Ideas. 

(B22,  B23,  B24,  B25,  B26) 

The  second  major  research  program  at  I5R  from  which  a number  of  measures 
are  drawn  for  use  in  the  present  study  is  the  Youth  in  Transition  project  of 
the  Survey  Research  Center.  The  primary  focus  of  this  program  has  been  a 
longitudinal  study  of  a nationwide  panel  of  more  than  two  thousand  young  men 
to  investigate  their  patterns  of  early  occupational  interest  and  Involvement, 
and  their  attitudes  and  behavior  toward  the  continuation  of  formal  educational 
pursuits,  military  service,  and  their  attitudes  on  a variety  of  national 
ir  ues  (Bachman,  Green,  and  Wirtenan,  1971;  Bachman  and  Van  Duinen,  1971). 
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Many  of  the  analyses  using  X the  measures  derived  from  the  Yojth  in  Tran- 
sition project  in  their  application  to  the  current  data  are  reported  else- 
where (Bachman,  1973).  Two  of  their  multi -item  indices  are,  however,  used 
rather  extensively  in  the  current  research.  These  are  measures  of  the  degree 
of  challenge  actually  experienced  in  one's  job  and  the  degree  of  challenge 
preferred  in  one's  job. 

These  measures,  originally  developed  by  Gurin  (1970)  have  to  do  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  respondents'  present  job  (Actual)  and  preferred  job 
(Ideal ). 

Job  Chal1enge--A  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  job  requires 
hard  work,  acceptance  of  responsibility,  and  acquisition  of  new 
skills  and  offers  a chance  to  get  ahead  (Actual-A85,  A86(R)\  A88, 

A89 ( R) , A93,  A95(R);  Ideal  - B3,  B4(R),  B6,  B7(R),  Bll,  B13(R). 

Additional  measures.  A number  of  additional  measures  are  used  in  the 
current  research  that  are  specifically  designed  for  that  purpose.  These  include 
measures  of  Promotion  Rate,  the  presence  or  absence  of  Critical  Skills,  Draft 
Motivation,  end  a variety  of  demographic  measures  including  an  index  of  socio- 
economic level. 

Promotion  rate.  In  the  current  study  Promotion  Rate  is  a measure  of  the 
rapidity  of  advancement  through  the  enlisted  pay  rates  from  El  through  E9. 
Promotion  Rate  for  each  individual  is  determined  by  dividing  the  median  number 
of  years  normally  required  to  achieve  his  particular  pay  rate*  by  the  number 
of  years  he  has  been  on  active  duty,  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  year,  thus: 

Median  years  normally  required  to  attain  pay  grade 

pR  a (Based  on  total  Navy  datar 

K * Years  of  active  <iuty 


1 (R ) Indicates  that  the  item  score  is  reversed  in  the  computation  of  Index  scores. 

^ata  on  the  median  numbers  of  years  of  active  duty  to  attain  a particular  rate 
was  taken  from  the  document:  Navy  Military  Manpower  Rate  Cost  Data  for  Life 
Cycle  Planning  Purposes.  Uni  tea  State's  department  of  the  Navy,  Personnel 
Research  Division,  April , 1972. 
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The  frequencies  of  cases  in  a promotion  rate  by  pay  rate  matrix  are  presented 
in  Appendix  D.  A promotion  rate  of  one  indicates  that  an  individual  is 
advancing  at  a rate  comparable  to  those  of  most  Navy  men.  To  the  extent  that 
the  score  is  greater  than  one,  the  individual  has  a promotion  rate  higher  than 
most  others  at  his  particular  rate;  to  the  extent  that  it  is  less  than  one,  the 
individual  is  advancing  at  a rate  slower  than  others  at  his  pay  grade.  The 
index  is  designed  so  that  across  pay  rates,  individuals  who  progress  at  a 
particular  rate  will  have  the  same  score. 

In  its  present  application,  this  Promotion  Rate  index  qualifying  statements 
are  in  order.  First,  since  no  one  has  a rate  lower  than  E-l , E-l's  are 
excluded  from  analyses  which  use  this  index.  Second,  in  the  current  sample, 
all  E-2's  have  promotion  rates  lower  than  one.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  median  period  of  time  to  attain  a rate  of  E-2  is  0.8  years  and  respondents 
were  asked  to  round  their  number  of  years  of  active  duty  to  the  nearest  whole 
year.  No  respondent  reported  zero  years  of  active  duty.  Because  of  this, 

E-2's  have  also  been  eliminated  from  analyses  where  promotion  rate  is  used  as 
a variable.  A third  issue  concerns  the  amount  of  time  a respondent  has  spent 
at  a certain  pay  rate.  For  example,  an  enlisted  man  may  have  been  at  one  pay 
rate  for  a given  period  of  time  and  he  may  soon  be  promoted  to  the  next  rate. 

His  promotion  rate,  therefore,  is  likely  to  reflect  one  for  a person  who  is 
advancing  slowly.  It  is  assumed  that  most  of  the  scaled  promotion  rates  for 
respondents  will  be  near  the  actual  promotion  rate,  and  that  in  cases  where 
substantial  bias  enters  into  the  measure,  there  will  be  other  cases  where  the 
bias  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  the  net  effect  will  be  for  disparate 
scores  which  are  due  to  measurement  error  to  cancel  each  other  out. 

A final  issue  concerns  a measure  of  promotion  rate  for  officers.  In  the 
course  of  administering  the  survey.  Institute  for  Social  Research  staff 
learned  that  many  officers  receive  their  commission  after  moving  up  through 
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the  enlisted  and  warrant  officer  ranks.  The  questionnaire  itself,  however, 
did  not  include  a question  about  previous  service  in  the  enlisted  ranks. 

Because  of  this,  we  were  unable  to  measure  promotion  rates  for  officers  or 
warrant  officers  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  For  example,  a man  may  have 
been  an  enlisted  man  for  15  years  and  then  have  received  a conmlsslon  at  a 
lower  officer  level.  By  definition  of  promotion  rate,  his  calculated  rate 
would  be  extremely  low  compared  to  a man  who  was  commissioned  upon  entering 
the  Navy.  Future  analyses  will  endeavor  to  determine  whether  we  can  ferret 
out  from  the  officers  those  men  who  rose  through  the  enlisted  ranks  and  then 
took  a commission.  Analyses  which  use  the  promotion  rate  index,  then,  include 
only  those  personnel  at  pay  rates  of  E-3  through  E-9. 

For  analyses  requiring  that  promotion  rate  be  categorized,  respondents 
were  broken  into  subgroups  of  low,  medium,  and  high  promotion  rates.  The  sizes 
of  these  subgroups  in  the  present  analysis  vary  slightly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  thirty-third  percentile  often  fell  within  one  category  rather  than  between 
them.  The  decision  as  to  whether  one  promotion  rate  which  overlapped  the 
thirty-third  or  sixty-sixth  percentile  point  should  be  in  the  higher  or  lower 
category  was  based  on  which  resultant  bracketing  would  bring  the  group  sizes 
closest  to  one  third  of  the  total  sample.  For  example,  if  in  deciding  the 
upper  limit  for  the  lowest  third,  one  category  ended  at  the  30th  percentile, 
and  the  next  category  contained  9 percent  of  the  cases,  the  lower  score  was 
chosen  as  the  break  point  since  it  was  only  3 percent  away  from  a true  1/3 
division,  whereas  adding  the  next  category  would  have  provided  a group  6 
percent  away  from  the  mark.  The  frequencies  and  percentages  for  the  three 
categories  of  promotion  rate  are  presented  in  Table  33. 
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Table  33 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  E-3's  through  E-9's 
In  Low,  Medium  and  High  Groups  of  Promotion  Rate 


N 

Percentage 

Low 

564 

33.7 

Medium 

533 

31.9 

High 

572 

34.4 

Critical  Skills.  In  the  current  study.  Critical  Skills  Is  a measure  of 
the  estimated  "value”  of  individuals  to  the  Navy  on  the  assumption  that  highly 
trained  and  skilled  personnel  require  greater  training  costs  and  perform  more 
important  tasks  than  do  less  skilled  personnel.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a 
critical  skill  was  determined  by  comparing  the  relative  costs  of  teaching  an 
enlisted  man  the  skills  required  to  attain  the  various  ratings.*  Specifically, 
respondents  to  the  Navy  survey  were  asked  what  their  rating  was,  and  ratings 
were  recoded  to  reflect  the  cost  of  attaining  this  Initial  rating. 

One  potential  problem  was  encountered,  however,  with  respect  to  this 
Critical  Skills  measure.  Respondents  were  not  asked  for  their  Naval  Enlisted 
Classification  (NEC)  which  is  an  indication  of  advanced  skills  within  a 

* 

These  Data  were  taken  from:  Annual  Training  Time  and  Cost  for  Navy  Ratings 
and  NECS,  United  States  Department of  the  Navy,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
November,  1972. 
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specific  rating.  Consequently,  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  this  index 
as  a measure  of  value  to  the  Navy,  pearson  product -moment  correlation  coef- 
ficients were  run  to  determine  whether  the  cost  for  initial  rating  is  related 
to  the  mean  and  median  cost  of  attaining  an  NEC.  The  results  of  this  analysis, 
shown  in  Table  34,establish  the  existence  of  high  relationships  among  these 
measures,  thus  supporting  the  use  of  Critical  Skills  as  a measure  value. 
Appendix  E shows  the  distribution  of  ratings  among  respondents  in  the  current 
sample  along  with  the  cost  of  training  for  that  rating  and  the  rank  of  the 
rating. 


Table  34 

The  Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Costs  of 
Initial  Rating  and  Subsequent  NEC  Training  Costs 


Rating 
Median  NEC 

Median  NEC 

Average  NEC 

.80 

.78 

.97 

As  with  promotion  rate,  several  analyses  required  the  categorization 
of  this  variable  into  low,  middle,  and  high  groups.  The  technique  for  bracket- 
ing these  data  was  the  same  as  for  promotions  rate,  and  Table  35  shows  the 
distribution  of  ratings  in  these  three  categories. 
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Table  35 

The  Frequencies  and  Percentages  of 
E-2's  through  E-9's  with  Low,  Medium,  and  High  Critical  Skills 


Ranks  Within 

Cateqory 

N 

Percentage 

Low 

1-16 

594 

33.6 

Medium 

17-34 

605 

34.4 

High 

35-38 

565 

32.0 

Draft  motivation.  Two  questions  from  the  questionnaire  are  designed  to 

tap  one's  motivation  to  enlist  In  the  Navy.  Based  on  a preliminary  analysis 

of  the  data,  it  was  decided  that  the  Information  from  one  of  these  measures, 

* 

the  draft  lottery  number,  should  not  be  used  for  further  analysis. 

Problems  are  also  encountered  in  using  the  second  draft  motivation 
question,  "Would  you  have  been  drafted  had  you  not  enlisted?"  to  determine  an 
individual's  motivation  to  join  the  Navy.  Respondents  who  answered  negatively 
on  this  question  can  validly  be  labeled  true  volunteers  since  there  was  no 


♦Respondents  were  asked  whether  they  had  been  assigned  a lottery  number,  and 
If  they  had,  they  were  to  write  it  on  the  survey.  Lottery  numbers  have  been 
assigned  to  all  male  United  States  citizens  who  were  born  during  or  after 
1945  for  purposes  of  conscription  into  the  United  States  armed  forces.  Thus, 
all  male  respondents  born  during  or  after  that  year  should  have  answered 
the  first  question  affirmatively.  The  data  show  that  of  the  65.4  percent  of 
the  total  sample  who  were  born  in  or  after  that  year,  only  36%  of  them 
answered  affirmatively.  This  is  an  Indication  of  some  ambiguity  about  the 
meaning  of  the  question  or  of  a lack  of  information  about  the  lottery  system 
on  the  part  of  many  respondents.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  Navy 
personnel  may  not  have  been  Interested  In  their  lottery  number  because  they 
enlisted  before  the  number  was  assigned,  the  percentage  of  respondents  who 
answered  this  question  seems  Incredibly  low.  For  this  reason.  It  was  decided 
not  to  use  lottery  numbers  In  this  analysis. 
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threat  of  being  drafted  into  another  branch  of  the  service;  thus,  they  were 
not  draft  motivated,  A great  deal  of  difficulty  is  encountered,  however.  In 
the  determination  of  the  motivational  conditions  of  the  respondents  who 
answered  this  question  affirmatively.  Some  of  these  individuals  may  have 
joined  the  Navy  because  they  preferred  it  to  other  branches  of  the  service 
into  which  they  would  have  been  drafted.  Others,  however,  although  they  would 
have  been  drafted  had  they  not  enlisted,  nevertheless  might  have  enlisted. 

Still  others,  while  they  too  would  have  been  drafted,  may  have  joined  the  Navy 
even  though  they  had  no  clear  preference  for  it.  Consequently,  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  some  of  these  ambiguities,  respondents  who  answered  this  question 
affirmatively  were  further  divided  on  the  basis  of  their  response  to  an 
additional  question: 

Wanted  to  fulfill  my  military  obligation  at  a time  and 
in  the  service  of  my  choice  rather  than  being  drafted. 

(1)  Extremely  Important 

(2)  Important 

(3)  Somewhat  Important 

(4)  Not  very  important 

(5)  Of  no  Importance 

The  response  alternatives  to  this  question  consisted  of  Importance  ratings. 
Respondents  who  said  that  it  was  very  Important  or  somewhat  important  for  them 
to  be  in  the  service  of  their  choice  were  grouped  together.  Notice  that  this 
group  does  not  discriminate  among  totally  draft  motivated  Individuals  and 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  been  volunteers.  What  these  people  have  in 
conmon  Is  that  they  would  have  been  drafted  Into  another  branch  of  the  service 
but  made  a c'ear  choice  in  favor  of  the  Navy.  Hereafter,  these  Individuals 
will  be  referred  to  as  "choice  motivated,"  and  It  can  be  assumed  that  under 
all-volunteer  force  conditions  some  of  them  would  enlist  and  that  others  would 
not.  The  final  category  consists  of  those  Individuals  who  would  have  been 
drafted  but  for  whom  it  was  not  important  to  be  in  the  service  of  their  choice 
rather  than  being  drafted.  This  group  is  labeled  "draft  avoidant." 
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Table  36  presents  the  frequencies  and  percentages  of  respondents  in  each 
draft  motivation  category. 


Table  36 


FREQUENCIES  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  RESPONDENTS 
IN  EACH  DRAFT  MOTIVATION  CATEGORY 


N 

% 

Draft  Avoidant 

359 

21.3 

Choice  Motivated 

747 

44.4 

True  Volunteers* 

581 

34.2 

Demographic  measures.  In  the  current  study,  the  only  one  multi -item 
demographic  measure  is  an  index  of  socio-economic  well  being.  This  measure, 
called  Socio-Economic  Level,  is  composed  of  two  items  measuring  the  educational 
level  of  respondents'  parents.  These  items  are: 

How  much  schooling  has  your  father  had?  (D5) 

How  much  schooling  has  your  mother  had?  (D6) 

The  response  alternatives  for  both  questions  are: 

(1)  Completed  grade  school  or  less 

(2)  Some  high  school 

(3)  Completed  high  school 

(4)  Some  college 

(5)  Completed  college 

(6)  Some  graduate  school 

The  remaining  items  in  the  demographic  section  have  to  do  with  the  respon- 
dent himself  on  such  dimensions  as  his  personal  background,  his  reasons  for 
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joining  the  Navy,  and  his  current  status  relative  to  the  Navy  (rank,  tenure, 
rating,  etc.).  In  addition,  one  of  the  questions  in  this  section  requires 
each  of  the  respondents  to  write  in  a precoded  number  that  identifies  his 
immediate  supervisor  (and  as  a result,  his  work  group  which  is  defined  as  all 
those  who  report  to  the  same  supervisor  you  do),  the  module,  and  the  ship  or 
shore  station  to  which  he  is  currently  assigned. 

The  Civilian  Questionnaire 

The  Civilian  questionnaire  is  identical  to  the  Navy  questionnaire  in 
Parts  A,  B,  and  C.  In  addition,  the  descriptions  of  the  multiple-1  tern  indices 
presented  above  in  connection  with  the  Navy  questionnaire  hold  true  for  the 
Civilian  instrument  as  well.  Part  0,  the  demographic  items,  is  in  many 
respects  necessarily  unique.  Appendix  B contains  Part  D of  the  Civilian 
questionnaire.  For  example  the  civilian  instrument  contains  questions  about 
the  respondents  past  military  experience  and  present  civilian  job  while  just 
the  reverse  was  true  of  the  Navy  questionnaire. 

Index  Scoring  and  Reliability 

Scale  scores.  Scores  on  each  of  the  multiple-item  indices  used  in  the 
current  study,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  the  sum  of  the  item  responses 
divided  by  the  number  of  items  in  the  index. 

Thus  if  a respondent  marked  alternative  (2)  on  one  item  of  a two  item 
index  and  alternative  (3)  on  the  other,  his  score  would  be  2.5  (2+3=5,  divided 
by  2 * 2.5). 

Index  reliabilities.  Internal  consistency-reliability  alpha  coefficients 

★ 

have  been  computed,  where  appropriate,  using  both  Navy  and  Civilian  data 

* 

This  procedure  produces  meaningful  results  for  scales  that  are  combinations 
of  items  measuring  the  same  theoretical  construct.  Consequently  alpha 
coefficients  were  not  computed  for  the  measures  of  Goal  Integration,  Techno- 
logical Sophistication,  Promotion  Rate,  Critical  Skills,  and  Draft  Motivation 
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for  all  of  the  multi-item  indices  used  in  the  present  study.  These  coefficients 
are  presented  in  Table  37.  In  addition.  Table  37  contains  alpha  coefficients 
reported  by  Bowers  and  Taylor  (1972)  for  the  measures  in  the  present  study 
that  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  their  earlier  work  with  data  from  divilian 
organizations. 

One  caution  is  in  order  in  making  comparisons  between  the  coefficients 
generated  from  the  Navy  and  Civilian  data  and  those  from  the  Bowers  and  Taylor 
(1970)  work;  while  the  coefficients  in  the  current  study  are  computed  from 
Individual  data,  those  reported  by  Bowers  and  Taylor  were  computed  from  grouped 
or  aggregated  data.  Since  it  is  expected  that  coefficients  calculated  from 
aggregated  data  will  be  higher  than  those  calculated  at  the  Individual  level 
(Nunnally,  1967),  the  coefficients  reported  by  Bowers  and  Taylor  (1972)  should 
be  somewhat  higher  than  those  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  current  data. 


Table  37 

Index  Reliabilities  for  Previous  Research 
and  Current  Navy  and  Civilian  Samples 


Index  Title 

S.0.0.  a 

Navy  a 

Civilian  a 

Actual 

Supervisory  Support 

.94 

.89 

.88 

Supervisory  Goal  Emphasis 

.85 

.80 

.78 

Supervisory  uork  Facilitation 

.88 

.85 

.84 

Supervisory  Interaction  Facilitation 

.89 

.82 

.81 

Ideal 

Supervisory  Support 

.82 

.80 

Supervisory  Goal  Emphasis 

.79 

.81 

Supervisory  Work  Facilitation 

.77 

.78 

Supervisory  Interaction  Facilitation 

.79 

.75 

Actual 

Peer  Support 

.87 

.82 

.86 

Peer  Goal  Emphasis 

.70 

.75 

.75 

Peer  Work  Facilitation 

.89 

.83 

.85 

Peer  Interaction  Facilitation 

.90 

.87 

.8Q 

Ideal 

Peer  Support 

.77 

.83 

Peer  Goal  Emphasis 

.75 

.73 

Peer  Work  Facilitation 

.84 

.83 

Peer  Interaction  Facilitation 

.69 

.72 

Climate 

Human  Resources  Primacy 

.80 

.76 

.82 

Communication  Flow 

.78 

.62 

.71 

Motivational  Conditions 

.80 

.64 

.57 

Decision  Making  Practices 

.79 

.79 

.80 

Lower  Level  Influence 

.70 

.61 

.68 

Satisfaction 

.87 

.78 

.87 

Group  Process 

.96 

.87 

.90 

Supervisory  Needs 

.61 

.90 

Human  Factors  Awareness 

.78 

.82 

Theory  X 

.85 

.85 

Job  Challenge  - Actual 

.73 

.65 

Job  Challenae  - Ideal 

.60 

.63 
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Appendix  E 


The  Navy  Questionnaire 
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ISR 

INSTITUTE  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  /THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN /ANN  ARBOR.  MICHIGAN  48106 


A current  national  issue  involves  i»utting  the  military  services  on 
an  all-volunteer  ino  draft)  basis.  Should  \n»s  occur,  it  would  mean  that 
the  armed  forces  must  provide  work  settings  and  condition*  comparable 
to  those  expected  and  experienced  in  civilian  life. 

This  questionnaire  is  pan  of  a study  sponsored  by  the  Navy  in 
which  we  are  attempting  to  learn  more  about  the  way*  that  the  armed 
forces  may  have  to  change  to  fit  in  with  the  views  and  values  of 
Americans. 


This  questionnaire  include*  items  about  your  present  job  in  the 
Navy.  (The  same  questions  are  a'so  being  asked  of  civilian  respondents, 
so  you  will  notice  that  instead  of  saying  "ship  or  duty  station"  the 
questions  will  often  say  "this  organization.")  Other  questions  ask  your 
attitudes  and  opinions  In  a number  of  areas.  (These  questions  have  also 
been  worded  in  a way  that  makes  them  suitable  for  civilians  as  well  as 
Navy  personnel.) 

If  this  study  is  to  be  helpful,  it  is  important  that  you  answer  each 
question  as  thoughtfully  and  frankly  as  possible.  This  is  not  a test; 
there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers 

The  completed  questionnaires  are  processed  by  automated  equip- 
ment which  summarize  the  answers  in  statistical  form.  Your  own 
individual  answers  will  remain  strictly  confidential,  since  they  will  be 
combined  with  those  ol  many  ottier  persons  in  reports  which  are 
prepared. 


NCS  TranvOpt*  S3?SR-!H371 


PAGE  ? 
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1 Mor:  quattom  can  be  answered  by  filling  in  one  of  the  answer  spaces.  If  you  do  not  find  the  exact 
Bf»x.v?r  that  fits  your  case,  use  the  one  that  is  closest  to  it. 


Z.  Pl+ir#  irv.ver  all  questions  in  order. 

? F tf  the  value  of  the  study  depends  upon  your  being  straightforward  in  answering  this 

-n.-ostioniiBlre  You  will  not  be  identified  with  your  answers. 


Ttm  questionnaire  is  designed  for  automatic  scanning  of  your  responses.  Questions  are  answered  by 
marking  the  appropriate  answer  spaces  (circles)  os  illustrated  in  this  example: 


8.  K 


Q.  Which  is  the  only  marking  instrument  that  will  be  read  properly? 

© © 9 


5.  Please  use  a soft  pencil  (No.  2 is  Ideal),  and  observe  carefully  these  important  requirements: 


-Make  heavy  black  marks  that  fill  the  circles. 

- Erase  cleanly  any  answer  you  wish  to  change. 

-Make  no  stray  markings  of  any  kind. 

6.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  research  is  to  compare  and  contrast  work  experiences  and  organi- 
sational practices  In  the  military  services  with  those  in  civilian  life.  In  the  next  section,  questions 
about  "the  organization"  refer  to  your  present  duty  station,  the  questions  about  "your  supervisor" 
refer  to  the  person  to  whom  you  report  directly,  and  the  questions  about  "your  work  group"  refer 
to  all  those  persons  who  report  to  the  same  supervisor. 


tor  oti  c*  uw  only 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

DGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

GOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

88222822222902000000000°oooooooooooooooooooo 

8R88882R2R22222222000000000000000000°0000°00 

Ii°8888888888888o888888oo88888888888o8888oo8 
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(PEff  *:5  C A .INC  BE  l *1  iTJUHAV*  » E45 
Tl'I  »\  T»  'Tif  *.*?  C»  Trf  GV^OSilE  fYvfc. 


T*  tse  f«-«t  r t r - *»*  ebon*  vov*  utini*  *ou  ano  uta 
n’paruc  .»<•>•  - v.>  c'»  you  ptrwin  'v  .vtvW 


NOTE  • ■*!  ».  fiiwf* 

CCtftfU'  no*.'  £»!('.(  .v. 
“hyri  ar-mtu  -ars  uf  \h* 
tullowt-  0 C!~  Ttotv.  by 
b«-ck*r  19  ,»  «►*  -im- 
bued t *cb  eu  The 
>r,i«vei  yO-'  to  gK». 


* S ? 


1 To  vhei  ruten*  »1  thit  orp*  ettltn  penf#l*V  quick  to  uh 
Jmp*cv«d  wurt  methods?  O 5)  0 ® (D 


8 Mow  are  dilfe»c«Ket  and  ddecst*?  *•  1 *«»*  s»*  ; 

or  nrs  handled  ir  1*  1 • «.» 

0l><  «»  •' 

tiered,  or  «■  ** 

Gf)  i*)i->errtr r „ 
of 

©Sorrvtirpis  «-.%«5Tvr «*«r  #»• 

worked  tn'ociy  tot  t*r  t • 
or  lupcnwr) 

® D*s*gr»am«n<ti  arc  .«%»  • 

neoeittr?  and  tto.r»liW  wv»  e»  * *t  r*  .. . 

($)  D*sayt-eme-«»  are  t iw  an*  » »<•  • t*c  * 
necessary  «i  u dei^'Bl  *-  m . r -*  - fVrj’ 


£ To  wh*t  eMert  does  this  ccenu/tion  have#  teal  interest 
ir>  the  r.r'U"  erd  happn  ei  o I thota  who  work  here? 

O ® © © 0 


?.  Hot*,  rtu-  • tl->»i  i*u  oroK"(»'  rw,  tty  to  *rnp»ov* 
worklnts  conttiftont?  0 0 © 0 © 


? I - 3 


d.  To  wh«*  c*tt>nt  are  work  activities  sensibly  Organized 
in  this  oieani»»t'on?  0 © 0 ® ® 


5 How  ar'w.m  »e  Tor  your  needs  it  the  amount  cf 

inform*!  -n  vou  pet  about  what  It  qntnj  on  in  other 
departments  ot  tbifu?  G G 0 0 G 


6,  How  receptive  art  those  above  you  to  your  idea* 

and  tupyrntions?  0 © 0 © © 


9.  All  In  all,  how  satisfied  are  >01'  r.  tr  l-  t fXtrom  *n 
your  work  group?  0 0 ® <£'  © 

10.  Alt  in  all,  how  satisfied  are  *ou  with  your  suoerviso'? 

0 o • e 0 

11.  All  in  all,  how  satisfied  are  yo<i  * - 

o g z ; % 

12.  All  in  ell,  how  satisfied  are  vou  v.nh  • ♦ * r,i*r.ttafion. 

compared  to  most  othan?  G ® 0 0 O 


7 To  what  r » ten;  are  you  tcid  wnj*  you  need  to  know 
to  do  ya'1'  job  m the  best  posti!  ‘e  way? 

C O © G © 


13.  Considering  your  sktlitand  l*  a > • put  .nto  V*e 
work,  how  satisfied  are  you  v.nth  vo  r y 

0 V ^ 0 0 

1«.  How  satislrad  do  you  leel  niih  ' . *■ 

made  In  th«»  o«panirMfOn  up  to  rr 

ITT.  ■■  . 


IE.  How  satithed  do  vo  n . 
Ahead  In  t*»<t  mean,  •'•nr 
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IS  Vibv  do  peopl*  vwk  hard  •»  tht  organuat  on’ 

0..W  to  knap  tN'i  ;om  .md  avoid  hi  'ng 
C- WiVrd  out 

0 To  ke*s>  th*i*  io'n  end  to  malm  nr  ey 

(5)  To  V»e|»  their  jobs.  make  moiurv,  u'hJ  to 
s«k  pfomjtiom 

® To  keep  their  jobs.  make  money,  wA 
promo t ion i.  Mtd  »o*  the  satis! action  of  a 
job  well  don 

® To  keep  their  fobs.  make  money,  vrvk  pro- 
motion*. do  a satisfying  job,  and  because 
Other  people  in  their  work  group  expect  it 


8 

o 

3 

5 


I 

3 


■» 


3 * 


IN  GENERAL,  HOA  MUCH  SAY  OR  INFLUENCE  DOES 
EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  GROUPS  OF  PEOPLE 
HAVE  ON  WHAT  GOES  ON  IN  YOUR  DEPARTMENT? 


20.  Lowest-level  supervisors  (supervisors  of  non- supervisory 

personnel)  0 CD  © © © 

21.  Non- supervisory  personnel 

© 0 ® 0 0 


22.  How  ere  objectives  set  in  this  organization? 

0 Objectives  are  announced  with  no  opportunity 
to  raise  questions  or  give  comments 

0 Objectives  are  announced  end  explained,  and  an 
opportunity  is  then  given  to  ask  questions 


17.  To  what  extent  do  you  enjoy  performing  thv  actual 
day-to-day  activities  that  make  up  your  job? 

O © 0 © © 


0 Objectives  are  drawn  up.  but  ere  disci w*d 
with  subordinates  and  sometimes  modified 
before  being  issued 


13.  To  what  extent  are  there  things  about  working  here 
(people,  policies,  or  condition*]  that  encourage  you 
to  work  hard?  0 0 © 0 © 


0 Specific  alternative  objectives  are  drawn  up 
by  supervisors,  and  subordinates  are  asked  to 
discuss  them  end  indicate  the  one  they  think 
h best 


.S 

8 

5 

£ 


% 

I 


3 

a 

V 

i 


19.  In  general,  how  much  say  or  influence  do  you  have 
on  what  goes  on  in  your  work  group? 

0 0 0 0 ® 


© Problems  are  presented  to  those  persons  who 
are  involved,  and  the  objectives  *«»t  to  be  best 
•re  then  set  by  the  subordinates  and  the 
supervisor  jointly,  by  group  pertirnsanm  and 
discussion 


I 

» 

■ 

£ 


1 

* 

m 

l 


23.  In  this  organization  to  what  extent  are  decisions  made 
at  those  levels  where  the  most  adequate  and  accurate 
information  is  available?  0 0®©® 
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i 
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I 

l 

V 


i 

! 

a 


1 


i r 


• * \\**cn  deti.  or«  Jf  ' being  r*  -/•  *•  v.S/  *«>>n  w*e 

the  person*  t‘f*eird  *t!cet,  f«*  *-*•*  H . »*? 

: j & © 

25  Pvoo'v  *,  Hi  U~H»  of  an  o-  -amrit.yn  wu/U  hew 
know-ho..-  rt^;  could  be  o u«  U;  <*«cM»*jn-n**i"»»v 
To  wh.»t  -ter  it  trfotmia.-  it  v *-ly  tharet*  n 'hi* 
orft>mj»ticn  to  that  ihow  * *c  m*iit  tktwior.*  hove 
®cu«»t  to  #:l  M»iUU«  know.*-  ow"* 

O ©00© 


To  what  extent  is  your  supervisor 
your  ufoblrmi? 

W'llirm  to  l-«*n  to 

32  This  it  how  it  *1  now  © 

© 

© 

0 

0 

33-  This  •*  hrw  I'd  like  it  to  be 
© 

© 

© 

© © 

How  much  dots  your  supervisor  encourrgs  people  to 
ijue  their  best  effort? 


NOTE  IN  QUESTIONS  26  Tf  tOlT.H  !U  SUPERVISOR 
MEANS  THF  PE»  SON  TC  l*  ♦ 0 'L'V  REPCPT  U'r>feCTLV. 

26.  Whrn  yi'ur  supervisor  Has  r*obJ*ms  i»>ted  th  the  tsork 
W nHat  •'leir  rvi  H»  u>«  n •:  r*#*t  i»f  to  tef *• 

th  o*  • r?iv  • it  s^boi  • ;«d  - t TV  r irt\  «.» 

C i o © c 

27.  To  svhel  extent  dots  yOu»  »*iptrv.i:or  Handle  «ve‘|  the 

technical  rn>e  of  hit  job--ft>*  ttanpU  pernral  expert 
ness.  knfi  yfedp<  ol  job,  technic*  rkiiit  nrtdttf  .r»  Hu 
pre-fest/on  or  trade?  O G ® ® ^ 

FOR  THF  rOLtOtm'S  SE~  *T5W  Pi  EASE  READ 
EACH  QUUTIOV  AND  THl*.  A.VFffER  HOVr  »T  IS 
*.OVV,  A NT  °OT  YOU'D  L»  F T T ?t. 

How  trier  Vi  / ant  *«sy  to  apO’Ohcii  *s  your  supervise^ 

2t  T*»*t  is  hov,  t » rvjw  © © © © 0 


34  TTu*  is  how  it  *»  npw;  © © © © © 

io  Th‘s  is  how  !‘d  likj  it  to  bt- 

©©00© 

To  wvt  extent  doet  your  supervisor  maintain  high 
incGrdt  of  performance? 

36  This  is  how  it  Is  now:  © © © 0 © 

37  Thu  is  how  I'd  like  it  to  be 

G © © 0 © 

~o  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  show  you  how  to 
improve  your  performance? 

33  Tht  n hew  it  H row:  © © © © G 

3y  Th.s  n How  I'd  like  it  to  be 

© © © 0 e 


23.  TV.  t * • 

1 l if  •*.  »o 

To  w'rat  extent  does  your  supervisor  provide  you  the 

r:  *,v  © © 

nelp  you  need  so  thet  you  can  schedule  work  t.-svad 

“.Wn  you 

V'OUI  *..(  *i 

i : . a mt  extent  »»Ov> 

•►f  time’ 

'>  p?-r  **!► 

cr.  1*1  yd.**.  . ■ 

*Ci  This  is  hotv  it  it  now  © © h •‘J  (ft 

vj  r • * . 

\ « #v  2mm 

Th*t  is  how  1 d llkf  it  to  Irr. 

st  r 

* • \v 

© G>  T - 5 f 
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\*.*i  .f  -nimt  does  your  Sivwids&r  offer  new  ideas  for 
• ilno)  job-related  orobtnmi  ’ 

<2.  Thr'  «s  how  •»  i*  no w 0 © © © © 

•*•  J.  This  is  hov<  l c fik*  it  to  he 

(i)  ® (D  O (5) 

To  whet  y>U»nt  shws  ycnr  \\>i  fitter  encourage  the 
irwm  whr-.  w * »or  mm  to  **>ork  as  a Tram* 

-1.  Thl*  * hxi  H •»  npvr  0 ® © 0 © 

45  Tfii*  u To  I’d  hke  it  to  be. 

© © © ® © 

To  whet  extent  does  your  supetnsor  encourage  people 
vho  work  tor  him  to  eecherr**  opinion;  *od  ideas? 


*v.  Tilts  IS  hr.  t It  It  now  G 

© 

Q 

G 

© 

<7  This  is  how  J'o  ! Ve  it  to  be. 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

© 

52.  Practice  In  maktng  use  of  information  h*  alrrrjy  has 

about  how  hu  people  1t«l,  how  to  be  » tjood 
manager,  etc.  0 ® 0 0 © 

53.  A situation  that  lets  him  do  wh*t  he  already  knows  how 

to  do  and  wants  to  do.  0 © © ® © 

54.  More  Interest  in  and  concern  for  the  peooU  xmo  work 

for  him:  0 © 0 © © 

IN  THE  QUESTIONS  BELOW.  WORK  G30U?  MEANS 
ALL  THOSE  PERSONS  WHO  REPORT  TO  THE  SAME 
SUPERVISOR. 

Hose  friendly  and  easy  to  approach  are  the  per.oni  in 
your  work  group* 


55.  This  is  how  it  is  nor  0 

0 

© 

7, 

66.  This  is  how  l‘d  |»ke  it  to  be: 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

When  you  talk  with  persons  in  your  work  troup  to  writ 
extent  do  they  pay  attention  to  what  yojVe  'eying? 

57  Thu  is  hpw  it  is  nosy.  0 0 0 0© 


.*OW  MUCH  DOES  YOUR  IMMEDIATE  SUPERVISOR 
riSED  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TO  3E  A 
BETTER  MANAGER? 


* » Moie  rmormation  about  ho-v  hit  penplt  sae  and  *eel 


58.  This  t»  how  I'd  Kke  <t  to  be: 

O © ® © 0 

To  what  extent  are  persons  in  your  work  group  uni' mg 
to  listen  to  your  problems? 


shout  things:  O 0 0 

0 © 

59.  Th  i it  how  it  .i  no/ 

o 

o 

0 

G 

r\ 

,2  Vurr.  »n.'. abort  p.  ih*:lp;e»  nl  t oi.  rrnnagemen* 

60.  This  is  how  I'ci  bo:  i: 

:o  be- 

0 0© 

0 © 

0 

0 

O 

© 

© 

”•  A i kin».'»  c<  *•  »*js  he  3 r n«.e»«y  feels 

How  much  tin  person*  » 

■ your  sucrk  ;r< 

eoi(.Jur 

i :*  e*c** 

*»•  UK-  ,i»t 

© C; 

other  to  give  their  besi  • 

■Hort’ 

C »n‘  ■*••11  »^'ir,tic  hr  ->  i*run  .i>.« 

hi  < suit 

61.  This  it  how  it  is  row 

o 

0 

G 

• • * ‘ 0 7 

0 © 

1 62.  Th.»  is  how  l*n  iVc  •« 

, t.1  r+. 

1 

o 

G 

0 

G 
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To  what  extent  do  persons  in  ••osm  «*»nH  your  meintetfl 

How  much  do  prisons  In  your  work  prnoc  f«ir>.<* 

It  A 

hifh  ltandaidi  of  performance? 

h ews  goal? 

6J.  This  H how  ft  is  now:  0 

© 

0 

0 

73  T*'-*  is  Ivow  it  ti  now  0 0 O © 

d 

64.  This  Is  how  I'd  liVj  it  to  he: 

?4.  Tho  it  how  I'd  like  It  to  be 

e 

© 

© 

0 

0 

0 © © © 

© 

i 75.  To  what  extent  does  your  work  group  plan  togettm  rnd 

To  what  extent  do  persons  in  your  work  croup  h* 

•o  you 

coordinate  its  efforts?  © © © 0 

find  ways  to  do  a better  Job? 

76,  To  whar  extent  does  your  work  group  make  food  derstiom 

65.  This  Is  how  it  is  now-  0 

c 

G 

© 

and  solve  problems  well?  © ® © © 

© 

66.  This  it  how  I'd  It  to  be: 

77.  To  what  extent  do  persons  in  your  wotk  frnup  know 

o 

© 

0 

© 

G 

what  thair  jobs  are  and  know  how  to  do  them  wall? 

© © © © 

© 

To  what  extant  do  persons  in  you*  -tork  proof  mo  .it* 

Tu  what  extent  it  Information  about  important  events 

the  help  you  need  so  that  you  ten  plan,  organis* 

ffnd 

and  situations  shared  within  your  work  group? 

schedule  work  ahead  of  time? 

© © © © 

© 

67.  This  is  how  It  is  nosy:  0 

© 

© 

© 

?£•  To  what  extent  does  youi  work  group  redly  went  to  t 

its  objectives  successfully?  0 © © © 

© 

69.  This  is  how  I’d  like  it  to  be: 

o 

0 

0 

0 

to  To  vrhet  extent  is  your  work  grcvit  a Mr  to  »»rpo'0  :e 

To  whit  extant  do  person*  In  your  worl.  prove  nfh 
each  other  new  ideas  for  soMng  fob- related  ptoblr*'-»r 

69,  This  is  how  It  is  now:  0 © © © © 

70.  This  is  how  I'd  J]kj  it  to  t** 

© V.  © t r. 


How  much  do  persons  In  your  work  group  ersr r~"m 
each  other  to  woth  is  a team? 

71.  Tins  I*  t ov  it  i new  © C (*•  (*  * 

77.  Tim  u ; * IV  i,k«-  »*  io  e 


unusual  svnrk  demands  placed  on  it? 

© © © © © 

81  To  whet  extent  do  you  have  confidence  md  trutt  tr  th<» 
persons  m vour  wotk  group-* 

© © 'If  © w 

S?  On  the  betis  of  voui  expe'ience  and  intorrrvtipn.  ho 
would  rr*s<  rate  your  woik  (roup  on  flt*ci'Y*  nr  •• 
well  does  it  do  in  fulfilling  it' mlsitnn  cr  ch-rs  n*j  -< 
In  ccmpetlton  wth  othv*  »m«k  o*OwP  •■>!«  *>•- 

©Tlvr  »vorli  V'di"  does  a u»i.n  . 

t.  ’ f *•* 

*V  Gc,«‘ 

(f)  Vw  9ct<0 

©I*  *-a^»  yiiH  |'  tits,  w*  < - »* 
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l % 5 „ 

How  tiu«  is  ■’ach  ot  the  fol-  ^ 3 H H 

n *mo  ftatenvints  about  the  > >■  2 >. 

■\tt  you  have  now1  ^ ^ > 

M Thrre's  no  or  . to  boss  me  on  the  work, 

0 © © ® 

3£  It  o tt*f  dy,  no  chance  of  being  laid  off. 

0 0®© 

35.  I on  learn  new  thing*,  learn  new  skills. 

O 0 ® © 

B8.  I don't  have  to  work  too  hard  © ® ® © 

87.  It  it  a clean  job,  where  I don't  get  dirty 

o © ® © 

28  It  hat  good  chance*  for  getting  ahead 

O ® ® © 

89.  I don't  have  to  take  a lot  of  responsibility 

O © ® © 

90.  It  leave*  me  a lot  of  free  time  to  do  whet  I want 

to  da  0 0 © © 


91.  The  pay  is  good 


0 © ® © 


92.  It  i*  a Job  that  my  friend*  think  e lot  of  - he*  den. 

O © ® © 

93.  It  ute*  my  tktll*  and  abihtiet  - lets  me  do  the  thing* 

I cen  do  best.  0 © ® © 

94  There  are  nice  friendly  people  to  work  with. 

© © ® © 

95.  It  doein't  mike  me  learn  e lot  of  new  thing*. 

© © © © 


101.  I don't  get  endlessly  referred  from  person  to  per*on 

when  | need  help.  0 ® ® © 

102.  I don't  have  to  go  through  a lot  of  "red  type"  to  get 

thing*  done.  O © © © 

103.  1 don't  get  hemmed  in  by  longstanding  rule*  end  regu- 
lation* that  no  one  seem*  to  be  eble  to  explain. 

© © © © 


C tj 


104.  On  the  Job,  to  whet  extent  do  you  feel  pressure  from 
your  supervisor  for  better  performance,  over  end  above 
whet  you  yourself  think  h reasonable’ 

0 © © © © 

105.  To  whet  extent  is  your  job  a one-pert on  Job;  you 
have  little  need  to  check  or  work  with  others’ 

O © © © © 

106.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  to  collaborate  with  others 
in  order  to  do  • good  Job’ 

© © © 0 © 

107.  To  what  extent  is  the  organization  you  work  for 
effective  in  getting  you  to  meet  its  needs  and  contri- 
bute to  its  effectiveness? 

0 0 0 0© 


96.  It  ellowt  me  to  stey  in  one  place  *o  I cen  establish 

root*  in  a community.  0 © © © 

97.  It  give*  me  a chance  to  serve  my  country  well. 

o © © © 

99  It  give*  me  a chance  to  make  the  world  a better  place. 

© © © © 

99  The  Innge  benefits  (medical  care,  retirement  plan,  etc.) 
ere  good.  0 © © © 

190.  I can  control  my  personal  life.  Q Q © 0 


108.  To  what  extent  does  the  organtza*ton  you  work  for  do 
t good  iob  of  meeting  your  need*  as  an  mdividusl? 

O © © ® © 

109.  To  what  extent  does  your  present  job  pra^.rle  an  op- 
portunity to  work  tor  competent,  fair  supervisor*? 

0 © © O 0 

110.  To  what  extent  do*i  your  present  Job  provide  on 

opportunity  to  be  evoluettd  fairly  m orof  ortion  to 
what  you  contribute?  © © © ® © 
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111.  To  whtt  extent  do  you  fed  In  any  way  determinated 

aseinst  in  your  job  because  of  your  race  or  national 
origin?  O © © © © 

112.  Nearly  all  jobs  involve  using  tome  kind  ol  tool  or 
machine.  In  your  Job,  what  it  the  most  complex  type 
of  tool  or  machine  you  use  every  day? 

0 simple  devices  I pencils,  latter  opentr. 
wipmg  doth) 

© hand  tools  I manual  Type  wilier,  wrenches, 
wheelbarrow) 

©small  power-driven  machines  (electnc  drill, 
electric  typewriter,  2-cycle  engine) 

0 power-driven  equipment  fear  or  truck,  airplane, 
electronic  equipment,  copy  machine.  ho»ST| 

© automated  equipment  (largely  computer- 
directed) 

113.  Art  the  objects  or  material!  you  work  gin  in  your  rob 
the  tame  or  different? 

© There  is  no  variation  from  cate  to  cate 

© There  it  only  slight  variation  from  case 
to  cat*. 

0 Some  of  the  cases  are  similar  end  tome 
are  unique. 

® Mott  cases  are  somewhat  unique. 

© Etch  ease  is  almost  totally  unique. 

114.  In  your  )ob,  how  much  time  usually  pastes  between 
your  performance  of  an  average  unit  ol  work  and  the 
time  you  find  out  how  well  you  did? 

® a few  seconds  or  loss  © less  than  a day 

© a few  minutes  © tcmgei  than  a day 


j 

i 

116  What  race  Is  your  immediate  supervisor? 

® White 
© Black 

I 

® Mcxican-Amencan 

© Other 

116.  What  race  are  the  majority  of  the  members  of  your 
work  group  (those  individuals  who  report  to  the  same 
supervisor  you  do)? 

® White 

© Black 

® MexicamAmerican 
® Other 

117.  Whet  other  race  (if  any)  ii  most  heavily  represented 
in  your  work  group? 

® White 

© Black 

© Mrxican-American 
© Other 
© None 


® let*  than  an  hour 
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ART  8 

4 JU4% !im*  .itk  about  th*  kind  C<  job  * *d 
*ou  would  comid.s  mo»t  ideel  *•!«*♦*  •n’.Wv  th  »~n  m 
•rmi  ol  th*  kind  o!  Job  you  would  l|k*  to  . a <** 


in  thinking  bout  tin  kind  of 
a .sib  you  would  hkc  to  hay 
< whether  pr  not  you  have  it 
o©w).  bow  important  are 
each  ol  the  following? 


1 A job  where  there'*  no  on*  to  bo«  me  on  the  work 

© © © ® 


Z A job  that  rt  needy  no  chance  of  being  laid  oH 

© © © © 


3.  A Job  where  I can  learn  new  thing*,  learn  new  tkill* 

© © <D  © 


4.  A job  where  | don’t  hare  to  work  too  herd 

© © © ® 


5.  A clean  Job.  where  I don't  get  dirty 

© © © @ 


6-  A fob  with  good  chancn  for  getttng  ahead 

© © © © 


7 A job  where  I don't  have  to  take  a lot  of 

reifiontibility  © © © © 


3 A n>b  that  leave*  me  a lot  of  free  time  to  do  what 
f want  to  © © © ® 


>*  :?  a i 


© 


© 

11.  A fob  that  u*a*  my  skill*  end  abilitiet  - let*  me  do 

the  thing*  I can  do  be*t  O © © © 

12.  A job  that  ha*  nice  friendly  people  to  work  with 

© © © © 

13.  A job  that  do**n‘t  make  me  learn  a lot  o*  nee  tning* 

G © D © 

14.  A Job  that  allow*  me  to  eitablish  root*  in  a commu- 
nity and  not  have  to  move  from  placo  tj  oJace 

O «•  G>  © 

15.  A job  that  give*  me  a chanc*  to  r*rv*  rr  country  well 

O © © 0 

16.  A job  that  give*  me  a chanc*  to  make  the  vro*  d j 

better  place  G © © © 

17.  A fob  where  the  fringe  benefit*  (medicai  ta  * letire- 

ment  plan,  etc.)  ere  good  O © © © 

18.  A |ob  where  I can  control  my  personal  M* 

O © © © 

19.  A |ob  where  I don't  get  endlenly  referred  l*-in 
per  too  to  penon  when  I need  hrlp 

o © © © 

20.  A job  where  I don't  have  to  go  ts-nurti  a |<?t  of  “red 

t.vp# ' to  get  thing*  don*  © © © © 

21  A job  where  I am  not  hemmed  t * bv  |png->*-snd»rtg 
rule*  end  regulation*  that  no  on*  team*  to  bs  spit  to 
explain  0 © O © 


t 9.  A Job  where  the  pay  »*  good  © Vt*  T- 

! 

10.  A fob  that  my  friend*  think  a lot  of  -t»3«  c*a»* 

O <T  0 
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n 


How  nurh  iio  you  agree 
r v*?h  lh*» 

****i»t«  uSiu*  Li*  *A.y 
V"-»u  d r*eei 
til*  p<K)(.ll  .'/tv>  a<«  v 
unft-f  t.'rm>  ^ 


22.  A n."t *.•»«»  j.-iu  d help  ril  *r» 

’n*ivtdu«*t> 

23.  A good  vjptf»»»r  nuu  pa*  , i . j<.  -»ri 

to  keeping  paop-r  (wt,n  * 

to  teeing  that  the  tetk  <*t  u 

c 

24  Supervisors  mould  rely  rmn  1 
•no  good  relationships  wi’.' 
exercise  of  authority  to  rvt  tn 

0 v 

25  In  work  relationships,  emri.ct*  . 
be  o>pfnud  «i>d  nrrktd  on 

O f. 


I PART  C 

I 

Thni  nnt  quitnoni  «ik  for  you*  opinions  about  t<« 

' .rutttary  services  m the  United  States.  Soit«  Qbiiltom 

1 fcsk  about  the  way  you  ttimk  ttimgt  actually  m,  and 

*Mfc«r»  aih  about  the  way  you  would  I4h»  things  ro  be 


To  wh»t  extent  do  you 
think  the  following  op- 
portunity* are  available 
to  people  who  work  in 
the  military  services? 


1.  A chance  to  get  •head 


o © ® © © 


2 A chance  to  get  more  education 

© 0 0 0 0 


3.  A chance  to  advance  to  • more  revponubiv  position 

O G © © © 


26.  It  It  essentia!  tor  the  good  supeo  »u»  to  be  »ms« 

the  feelings  of  otheis.  © ^ y v 

27.  A clear-cut  hierarchy  of  authoft  am  looorsihritv 
Is  essential  in  a work  orgai  ;at<c* 


28  Being  firm  with  subordineics  is  ut  U.m  w«>  io  >rr«jre 
that  they  wiH  do  a good  job 

G Vi > G 6 

29.  Subordinates  prefer  to  be  amend  nmwr  in*.* 
their  own  decisions  in  thitf  worn 

© © © © >t> 

30  A tupervwar  must  keep  a c’<»U  i i'ir.  h<  >**■ 
ordmets*  to  set  that  tliey  «u  * a c-«4  • 

T ^ 


4.  A chance  to  have  • personally  mors  fulfilling  job 

© 0 0 © © 


5  A chance  to  get  their  ideal  heard 

©00©© 


6  To  what  extent  is  it  likely  that  a person  in  the  military 
can  get  things  changed  and  set  right  if  he  if  being 
treated  unjustly  by  a superior? 

© 0 © © © 


7  To  what  extent  do  you  think  there  is  any  discrimina- 
tion against  women  who  are  in  the  armed  services? 

© © © © 0 


31  The  mar  ellr  *tve  wey  u t <• 
coimr.tr.*  * * « fob  w to  rn 
•ppiopr  * »r  .i.ids  end  jr 

C- 


1 To  what  extent  do  you  Ihink  there  is  any  discrimina- 
tion agamst  black  people  who  are  in  the  aimed  urtirn’ 
© © © © © 


32  Allhouy  j tv,  -*rv* sc*  cor 
iuhorc  naiev  im's*  »i. . 

tor  ii»a».  0 . v 
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9 Do  vou  fM»fvinr*!!y  feel  that  you  would  v ) mor* 
iult  and  fair  treatment  as  a civilian  or  <*1  a member  oi 
the  military  service* 

©M  «tY>r*  »a.r  .r*  the  m-lila*'  **rv  t.e 
©Mr*»«  'w  >n  the  rwlrarv  H'vcc 
® A pout  the  same 
©More  fair  at  a civilian 
©Much  more  !a;r  at  a civilian 
©Question  not  aporopriate  fey  me 

10  II  you  had  a ton  in  hii  late  teens  or  early  twenties  w^mi 
decided  to  enter  the  military  seme*,  how  would  you 
feel  about  hu  decision? 

©Strongly  positive 

©Mostly  positive 
©Mostly  negative 
©Strongly  negative 


2 

e 

t 

<5 


11,  The  United  Stales  should  provide  high  enough  ulerie* 

end  benefits  so  that  it  can  man  Its  armed  lorces  with 
volunteers.  © © © © 

12,  Most  of  our  servicemen  should  be  "citiien  soldiers"  - 

men  who  spend  just  three  or  four  years  In  tha  miliuiy 
and  then  return  to  civilian  life.  © © © © 


13.  Our  military  seme*  should  be  staffed  mostly  with 
-career  men'*  who  spend  twenty  or  more  years  In 

the  service.  © © © © 

14.  Qn'y  tho>t  who  agree  with  our  military  policy  should 
be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  armed  ‘orcrv 

© © © © 

15  Them  ought  to  bn  a wide  range  of  different  political 
viewpoints  among  ih^e  in  the  military  servlet. 

© © © © 


16  In  some  countries  th  milivv  f-jr  ■ 
and  thrown  ou*  th*  Civilian  '*oretmr - 
then*  is  any  chance  that  th"  could  ► j-  *.  * 
United  Suites? 

©I|  orotviblv  will  n 'irtJi*  *n  r% 

©It  iicwtern',  pcs  >>  r*\ 

©It  ts  nuvly  imposv'jle 
® ll  could  never  ha.spen  in  the  u S 


17.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  o<ir  anm*d  forces  m 
capable  of  meeting  all  of  cur  present  m(  tury  needs? 

© © © © © 

18.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  mil  tary  makes 
efficient  use  of  the  money  in  !ti  bobent? 

CD  © © © © 

19  To  what  extent  do  you  thhiV  our  milisiry  trade's  are 
smart  people  who  know  what  they  are  doing? 

© © © © © 

20.  To  what  extent  would  It  be  possible  to  imp'ove  the 
caliber  of  our  officer  ranks? 

© © © © © 

21.  To  what  extent  do  we  fall  short  of  the  rmT.tary  pre- 
paredness we  need  in  today's  world? 

© © © © © 

22.  To  what  extant  Is  there  waste  in  the  vtjy  o^r  rr.i’:*3ry 

serv>c*s  are  run  at  present? 

© © o-  © © 

23.  To  what  extent  do  you  thirk  miusarv  at'  c--r  :iv*  ~j 
do  «i  good  a job  as  they  con? 

O G 0 CT  © 

24.  To  -nhat  extent  do  you  think  you  can  • <•  • 

tary  leadership  to  do  what  is  ngnr/ 

0 <7>  v:  <•*;  & 
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25.  All  thing*  considered,  do  you  think  the  «ime«f  sconces 
presently  here  too  much  or  too  little?  Influent#  on  the 
way  this  country  is  run? 

© Far  too  much 

© Too  much 

® About  light 

® Tco  little 


I 

£. 


Who  he*  most  influence  over  whet  •«■!<  to  uso  on  t « 
battlefield? 

30.  Tht*  u hew  I think  it  h now 


© Pet  loo  little 

26.  Do  you  think  the  U.  S.  spends  too  much  or  too  little 
on  the  armed  services? 

© Fer  too  much 

® Too  much 

© About  right 

©Too  little 


o 

© 

© 

e 

© 

31.  This  n how  I'd  like  it  to  be- 
© 

o 

© 

© 

© 

V/ho  bar  most  influence  over  which  new  weapon 

systams 

to  develop? 

37.  Thu  is  how  1 think  it  is  now 
© 

o 

© 

© 

0 

33.  This  it  how  I’d  like  it  to  be: 
© 

n 

© 

© 

© 

© Far  too  little 


77.  Overall,  how  do  you  feel  ebout  the  :e>U  of  the  militery 
*ervtc*t  in  our  society  during  the  time  t*nce  World  War 
II  - her  it  been  mostly  positive  or  mostly  negative? 

© Strongly  Positive 

© Mostly  Positive 

© Mostly  Negative 

® Strongly  Negative 

The  next  questions  ask  your  opinion  aboul  the  influence 
that  military  leaders  and  civilian  leaders  lurch  at  the  Presi- 
dent  or  Congress)  have  over  certain  decisions  affecting 


national  security. 
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6 
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o 

1 

< 

a* 

5 

Who  lias  molt  influence  over  v/i. ether 

to  IfvOlvr  1 1 

i s 

servicemen  it>  lorn  jn  confliett? 

28.  Thit  « i-ow  t tn  nk  it  r»  new 

© 

o 

0 

© 

© 

29.  This  u how  I’d  like  if  to  be 

© 

0 

© 

© 

© 

Who  has  most  influence  over  levelt  o>  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  in  the  armed  sconcas? 

Thu  «t  how  I think  it  it  nosy; 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

35  This  il  How  I'd  like  it  to  be 
© 

0 

© 

© 

© 

Who  ties  most  influence  over  whether  to  i 1<  nuclear 
weapons? 


3G. 

This  is  hovr  1 think  it  it  now 

© 

© 

© 

0 

0 

37 

This  is  how  I'd  like  it  to  be: 

© 

0 

© 

© 

> 

>- 

J 

I 

r 

t 

ft 

* 

t. 

< 

1' 

6 

6 

38 

The  U S.  should  begin  a gradual  twor-*m  of  diw-i.-.g 

whether  other  countries  do  or  r.r 

r 

t* 

?9 

Tlieie  may  be  rimes  when  the  U 3 

si  .1; 

1 r 

to  »s«» 

fn  protect  the  right*  of  ohmr  cc*  - *r« 

o 

© 

© 

€ 

an 

The  U S.  should  b“  willing  to  f to 

twr  to  protect 

ill  own  economic  Interests. 

0 

£ 

© 

© 
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'I  7>. ♦ msfy  sood  mason  for  tfta  U In.  ;o 

iVtaid  against  an  attock  on  oaf  n vr 

0 0 '-V  S 

*/  Th«  U.  $.  do«t  not  n««d  to  Hn  trev.  rril  Mry  pvvvet 
than  rh*  Soviet  Union.  £ 1>  *3  ® 

43  Th*  U.  S.  ought  to  have  much  more  rrifar  pow*/ 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  wo«rj 

0 0 0® 

44  Our  present  foreign  policy  »»  b»>rd  on  cur  own  narrow 

economic  and  power  imwrm  0 Q (j)  ® 

43.  Fighting  the  war  m Vistnam  hat  bean  nemajing  t i our 
national  honor  yt  pride.  O *2)  ® © 

43  Fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam  he.  not  r^wMy  »n  ,r 
the  national  interest.  (D  CD  0 © 

47.  Fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  hat  been  important  to 
fight  the  tpread  of  Communion 

© © © © 

48  Figfttmg  th«  war  in  Vietnam  hat  txouyht  at  closer  to 

wodd  war  0 0 (s)  ® 

49  Fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  h»t  been  .mportant  to 

protect  friendly  countries  0 0 0 0 

60  Fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  hei  ueen  important  to 
show  other  netioni  that  we  keep  our  promises. 

© © © © 

61.  Going  to  Canada  to  avoid  fighting  in  \fcttmm  wai 
wrong,  end  those  who  did  10  mould  be  punished 

© © © © 

SI  Tb*  men  who  m«  to  Cmwi  *rihe*  iwtn  fioht  t« 
Vwtnam  were  'Sting  whet  thvy  it\ \ rrat  rtgli:  They 
mould  be  allowed  to  return  to  ihe  U 3 without 

being  punished.  © © © © 


S3.  Sew  icemen  should  obey  orders  without  question. 

© © © © 

64.  Suppose  a group  of  soldiers  in  Vietnam  were  ordered 
by  their  superior  officers  to  shoot  all  inhabitants  of  • 
village  suspected  of  a»dmg  the  enemy  including  old 
men.  women  and  children?  In  your  opinion,  what 
should  the  soldiers  do  in  such  a situation? 

0 Follow  orders  and  shoot 

0 Refuse  to  shoot  them 

0 Don't  know 

55  What  do  you  think  most  people  actually  would  do  if 
they  were  In  this  situation? 

0 Follow  orders  and  shoot 

® Refuse  to  shoot  them 

0 Don't  know 

56.  What  do  you  think  you  would  do  in  this  situation? 

0 Follow  orders  end  shoot 

0 Refuse  to  shoot  them 

©Don’t  know 


67.  In  general  to  what  extent  do  your  friends  agree 
(disagree)  with  your  views  on  the  armed  forces? 

©Practically  at;  agree 

0 Many  agree 

0 Some  agree,  tome  disagree 
® Many  dsagree 
® Practically  W disagree 
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PART  D 

Thai*  final  law  question*  aik  for  soma  background  infor 
mation  about  you  naif.  Tha  information  It  Important  for 
research  purposes.  Your  answers  to  all  questions  will  be 
kept  strictly  confidential  


1 Present  Age 

®© 

©O 

@© 

Write  to 

2 Sax:  ©Mala 

© Female 

©@ 

©0 

X Race: 

©© 

®Q 

©Whit* 

© Mexican-Amer  ican 

©0 

© Black 

© Other 

©®i 

4.  How  much  schooling  have  you  had? 

©Completed  grade  school  or  less 
©Some  high  school 
©Completed  high  school 
©Some  college 
©Completed  college 
©Some  graduate  school 


9.  Your  Supervisor's  number'. 


€)©<D®  © 
0OOOO 

©o©o® 

©©©©© 

©©©©© 

©©©©© 

©$>©©© 

©©00© 

©©©©© 

©©©©© 


10.  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  pretent 
ship  or  station? 

©less  than  1 month 
©between  1 and  G months 
©between  6 months  and  1 year 
©between  1 and  2 years 
©between  2 and  5 years 
© between  5 and  10  years 
©between  10  end  15  years 
©more  than  16  years 


6.  How  much  schooling  has  your  father  had? 

0 Completed  grade  school  or  Ian 
©Some  high  school 
©Completed  high  school 
© Some  college 
©Completed  college 
©Some  graduate  school 

6.  How  much  schooling  has  your  mother  had? 

© Completed  grade  tchool  or  leu 
© Some  high  school 
© Completed  high  school 
© Some  college 
© Completed  col  leg* 

© Some  graduate  school 

7.  While  you  were  growing  up -say  until  you  were 
eighteen  - what  kind  of  community  (Sd  you  liv*  in 
for  th*  most  part? 

© Rural  area  or  farm 
©Town  or  smell  city 
©Suburban  area  near  a large  city 
© Large  dty 

8.  While  you  wera  growing  up.  what  region  of  the 
country  did  you  primarily  live  in? 

©New  England 
©East 
©South 
© Midwest 
©West 

©None  of  tha  above 


11  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  present 
work  group > 

©less  than  1 month 
©between  1 and  6 months 
©between  6 months  and  1 year 
©between  I and  2 yarn 
©between  2 and  5 years 
©between  5 and  10  years 
©between  10  and  15  years 
©more  than  15  years 

12.  War*  you  assigned  a draft  lottery  number? 

© Yet  ©No  (skip  to  question  14) 


13.  What  is  your  lottery  number? 

14.  What  Is  your  military  status? 

© Regular  © Reserve 

15.  What  is  your  present  enlistment  or 
extension  status? 

© Fust  enlistment 
©Extension  ol  Imt  enlistment 
©Second  enlistment 
© Extension  ol  second  enlistment 
© Third  or  later  enlistment 

16  What  do  you  plan  to  do  when  you  compiatt  this 
ertlrslment? 

© Re-cnttst  and  make  the  Navy  a career 
© Re -enlist  or  extend  but  undecided  about 
n taking  tha  Navy  a Career 
©Re-anlist  or  extend  but  do  not  intend  to 
make  the  Navy  a career 
© Return  to  civilian  life 

©Retire  GO  ON  TO  PAGE  16 
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©@© 
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©@© 

©@@ 

■>j\i  • tnj  v your  leetmgi  ebout  having  been  in  the 

<*v 

Positive 

Cj)  ^ »:•  - i >ot 1 1 iw 
J niidvo 

M*t»Ni  t negative 

. ’,>«Kh  o*  .he  *nl«wtng  best  describes  the  fellings  of 

yuur  farrufy  when  they  firs*  learned  you  weft  going 
to  enter  Tht  service? 

O 1 '*?>  m very  much  in  l«vor  of  it 
©Somv.’nat  *o  f?vot 
© ‘-wMia.  v ndifferent 
©3  #-<-*  at  dissatisfied 
© * a vs^i.tl^O 

•5  How  many  A *ni»  following  relatives  have  served  in  th" 
armed  tomes?  Parents,  ctsildun,  brothers,  sisters,  spouse’ 
©None u*  them  ©Thiee  of  them 

QOuectrtwm  ©Pour  of  them 

©Tsvov*;''em  @eiw  or  mort 


73.  What  were  then  feelings  about  having  bean  in  the 
military  service? 

©Strong!*/  poviive 
©Mostly  positive 
©Mostly  negative 
@ negative 

©i  »•  •)!!/! icabhr 


2\  What  6/t  voti*  feelings  about  their  having 
■x*en  m the  mitrtary  service? 

©Sti  j**5  y positive 
®*  os  i ;x  1-lrrt 
©Mos".  • ugirive 
© S' » on 'ily  •wgative 
vjli.vo*  eoi«!*ceo'e 

i"  ..v  im.iv  yea »\  yf  active  duty  have  you 
turned?  IRo*-rtd  to  the  nearest  year. I 


0® 

©0 

©0 
®®  ( 
0© 
0© 
0© ; 

®© , 
®0j 


Inrl  l i-  nos**  • m*mitaii* 
item*  * ><;'*  V 

iWf*  in  y»k>/  6*. 

« |Mn  hi  '»  ./•, 

7(3  Job  opportunities  li»ok*d  better  man  in  ctvihan  Ida. 

O ® © © © 

27  Foi  trawl,  adventure,  new  eaptriencet. 

o © ® © o 

28,  Opportunity  for  advanced  education  or  technical  training. 

© <D  © O © 

20  Wanted  to  fulfill  my  military  obligation  at  a time  and 
in  the  service  of  my  choice  rather  than  being  drafted. 

© © © © © 

30.  Wanted  to  serve  my  country. 

© © © © © 

31  !•>  «.  intinue  a family  tradition  of  military  service 

© © © © © 

32.  f c a secure  job  with  promotions  and  fevorabla 

retirement  benefits.  © © © © © 

33.  Hnw  lor  have  you  worked  in  full  time 
civilian  tobs? 

©non* 

®un  to  6 months 
©b-rv-hen  6 months  and  1 year 
©Vtween  1 and  3 years 
©more  than  3 years 


34.  Your  new  Service  35.  What  n your  own 
number  i optional  I supervisory  number 


®0G@©@©@® 

@@©0® 

QOOO00O0© 

OO000 

©0©0©©©©© 

©Q©@© 

©©000©®©© 

®®®®® 

@©®®©®©®© 

©©©©© 

0®®©©©00® 

00®©® 

©®©©©©®©® 

©0©©© 

©©@©©@0©® 

©0®©0 

©0®®®®®©® 

©0®®© 

®0©©@©®©® 

©©@0© 

THIS 


MISSING 

IN 

ORIGINAL 


DOCUMENT 
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Appendix  F 


PART  D of  the  Civilian  Questionnaire 
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PART  O 

These  firvcJ  ft*  uuctticns  ask  for  some  background  ln*or 
rmtion  4 lx*  t yourself  Th*  Information  if  important  for 
resea’ch  ptnprses.  Your  smwers  to^all  questions  wifi  bn 
kept  strictly  confidential 

1 Pn*»r.nt  Age  — 

Write  in 

2.  Sex  Ok'ale  ©Pemak! 

X Rica- 

© V*Me  © Mexican- Arr*  rioo 

® Slack  ©Other 

d.  Haw  much  schooling  have  you  had? 

©Certified  g*ade  school  or  leu 
©Some  high  school 
©Committed  high  school 
©Sorra  college 
©Completed  college 
©Soma  graduate  school 

5.  How  much  schooling  has  your  father  had? 

©Completed  grade  school  or  k» 

© Some  high  school 
©Completed  high  school 
©Some  college 
©Completed  college 
© Some  graduate  school 

6.  How  much  schooling  has  your  mother  had? 

© Completed  grade  school  or  less 
© Some  high  school 
© Completed  high  school 
©Some  college 
© Completed  college 
©Some  graduate  school 

7.  While  you  were  growing  up* say  until  you  were 
eighteen  « whet  kind  of  community  did  you  live  in 
for  th*  most  part? 

©Rural  area  or  lam 
©Town  01  small  city 
©Suburban  area  near  a Urge  city 
© Lwge  city 

8.  While  you  wera  growing  up.  what  region  of  the 
country  did  you  primarily  lies  in? 

©New  England 
©Eat: 

© Soutt. 

© Midwest 
©West 

© None  ot  the  above 


©O 

0© 

0© 

©0 

©© 

0© 

©® 

©0 


PAGE  15 

IF  NOT  WORKING  OUTSIDE  THE  HOME.  SKIP  TO 


©€©©€>* 

o©©o© 

9a  tVhat  company  do  you 

©©€>©© 

work  for* 

©000© 

0©©®© 

©£)©®®i 

to.  If  this  is  a part  of  a 

©©©©© 

larger  company,  what 

©€)©©© 

company  11  it?  ~ — w- 

©©©©© 

'0.  Ho iv  long  have  you  worked  there? 

© test  than  I month 
© between  1 and  6 months 
® between  6 months  and  1 year 
© between  1 and  2 years 
® between  2 and  5 years 
©between  6 and  10  years 
® between  10  and  15  years 
© more  than  1 5 years 

11.  How  long  have  you  been  a member  of  your 
present  work  group? 

© leu  than  1 month 
© between  1 and  6 months 
© between  6 months  and  1 year 
©between  1 and  2 years 
(D  between  1 and  5 yeeis 
©between  5 and  10  yews 
0 between  10  and  15  years 
©moie  than  15  years 


12.  Were  you  assigned  a draft  lottery  number? 

©Yes  ©No  (skip  to  question  HI 

13  What  t*  vour  lottery  number? 

14.  Have  you  ever  served  in  any  branch  of 
the  service? 

©Yes  © No  (skip  to  221 

15.  If  yes,  what  branch  did  you  serve  In? 

© Aimy 
©Navy 
© A r Force 
© Marines 
©Cn«tt  Guard 


®®®1 

©oc! 

©00> 

©®© 
©0© 
©0® 
©©0 
00© 
© S>© 


1(5.  Wiu*  vot  drafted* 

^Ycs  ©No 

l»!  ye»  •*•!»  tp  O.  10) 


GO  ON  TO  PAGE  16 


PAGE  16 
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17.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  been  drafted  if  you 
had  not  enlisted? 

0 Vet  0 No  ® Not  applicable 


16.  Whal  w>i  the  highest  rank  you  reached 


20.  Would  you  uy  you#  feelings  about  haring 
military  are 

0 Strongly  positive 
0 Mostly  poui'va 
0 Mostly  negative 
® Strong'y  negative 


000 

0©O 

0®<D 

©0© 

©0© 

©©© 

©®® 

©0© 

©0© 

©0© 


been  m the 


21  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  feelings  of 
your  famdy  •*.♦>««  they  first  learned  you  were  going 
to  enter  the  service? 

0 They  were  eery  much  in  favor  of  it 
© Somewhat  In  favor 
0 Neutral  or  indifferent 
0 Somewhat  dissatisfied 
® Very  much  dissatisfied 


22.  How  many  of  the  following  relatives  have  served  in  the 
armed  force*?  Parents,  children,  brothers,  listers,  spouse? 
O None  of  them  © Three  of  them 
© One  of  them  ® Four  of  them 
© Two  of  them  ® Five  or  more 


23.  What  were  their  feelings  about  having  bavn  in  the 
military  service? 

0 Strongly  positive 
© Mostly  positive 
© Mostly  negative 
©Strongly  negative 
© Not  applicable 


24  What  are  your  feelings  aboul  the*  having 
been  in  the  military  service? 

© Strongly  positive 
© Mostly  positive 
©Mostly  negative 
0 Strongly  negative 
© Nor  applicable 


2S  How  many  years  of  active  duty  have  you 
served?  (Round  to  The  nearest  year. I r 


t year.f  j j 


0© 

©0 

@0 

©© 

0© 

0® 

©© 

©0 

0® 


FOR  OFFICE  USf  ONLY 


36.  Pam.  Code 

0 
© 

0 
© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

0 
e 
© 

© 

© 
e 
© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

0 


37.  Log  Number 

®0®0 

©0©O 

0©®® 

000® 

©©0© 

000® 

000® 

©00© 

000® 

0000 


31  intv. 

® Yes 
No 


F (HI 

u m 

S 16-17 
S IB-19 
S 70-21 
S 22-25 
D 16-17 
O IB-19 
O 20-21 
O 22-26 
Misc. 


■ . ■ — 
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Appendix  G 

Outline  of  Instrument  Content 


Questions 


Description 


Source 


1 - 82 

PART  A 

Items  which  form  28  critical 
Indices  of  Survev  of 
Organizations 

Taylor  & Bowers,  The  Survey  of  Organi- 
zatlons.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Instl- 
tute  for  Social  Research,  1972,  (In 
press) . 

83  - 103 

Measures  of  job  content 

Youth  In  Transition  (See  Johnston  and 
Bachman,  Young  Men  Look  at  Military 
Service.  Ann  Arbor,  Mlcblqan:  tnsti- 
tute  for  Social  Research,  1970)  and 
other  ISR  studies  of  meaning  of  work, 
work  satisfaction,  and  motivation. 

104 

Measure  of  pressure  for 
production 

Mlchaelsen,  L.K.,  Leader  Orientation, 
Leader  Behavior,  Group  Effectiveness, 
and  Situational  Favorabll Ity:  An 
Empirical  Extension  of  the  Contingency 
Model.  Organizational  Behavior  and 
Human  Performance,  1973,  9,  226-245. 

105-106 

Measures  from  technology 
studies 

Mohr,  L.,  "Organizational  Technology 
and  Organizational  Structure," 
Administrative  Science  Ouarterly,  1971, 
16,  444-459. 

107-108 

Goal  Integration  Index 

Barrett,  J.  Individual  qoals  and  oroanl- 
zatlonal  objectives.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 
Institute  for  Social  Research,  1970. 

109-110 

Measures  of  fairness  and 
equitable  treatment 

Butterfield,  0.,  An  Integrative  approach 
to  the  study  of  leadership  effectiveness 
In  organizations.  Unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation.  University  of  Michigan, 
1968. 

111 

Measure  of  perceived 
discriminatory  treatment 

Constructed  for  present  study. 

112-114 

Measures  of  Technological 
Sophistication  of  Job 

Taylor,  J.,  Technology  and  planned 
organizational  chanqe.  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan:  Institute  for  Social  Research, 
1971. 

115-117 

Measures  of  work  group 
racial  composition. 

Adapted  from  current  work  within  ISR. 
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Appendix  G 
(cont.) 


Questions 


Description 


Source 


— PART  B- 


1 - 21 

Measures  of  job  preferences 
(match  job  content  Items 
83-103  In  Part  A) 

Youth  In  Transition  and  other  1SR 
studies  of  meaning  of  work,  work 
satisfaction,  and  motivation. 

22-32 

Items  contained  In  two  Index 
measures  of  supervisory 
values,  from  Survey  of 
Management  Beliefs. 

Mlchaelsen,  L.,  0£.  clt. 

---PART  C— 

1-5 

Perceived  opportunities  for 
those  In  armed  services 

Constructed  for  present  study  based 
on  Items  from  the  Youth  In  Transits 
project. 

6-9 

Perceived  fairness  of  treat- 
ment In  armed  services 

Youth  In  Trans  11  ton  Project  (see 
Johnston  and  Bachman,  o£.  clt.) 
Items  7 and  8 constructed  7or 
present  study. 

10 

Attitudes  toward  having  a 
son  enlist  In  the  military 
service. 

Constructed  for  present  study. 

11-16 

Attitudes  about  several 
Issues  related  to  an  all- 
volunteer force  (12  & 13, 
14  A 15  are  matched  pairs, 
balanced  to  counteract 
aareement  bias) 

Constructed  for  present  study. 

17-24 

Perceived  effectiveness  of 
armed  services 

Constructed  for  present  study. 

25-26 

Armed  services  Influence 

Youth  In  Transition  project. 

27 

Overall  attitude  toward 
military  services  since 
WW  II 

Constructed  for  present  study 

2B-37 

Civilian  and  military 
Influence,  actual  and  Ideal 

Constructed  for  present  study 
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Appendix  H 

Percentage  Distributions  of  Promotion  Rate 
for  Each  Enlisted  Pay  Rate  E2-E9 


Pay  Rate 


Promotion 

Rate 

E-2 

E-3 

E-4 

E-5 

E-6 

E-7 

E-8 

E-9 

.1 

_ _ 



.4 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

.2 

6.0 

1.2 

1.1 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

- 

.3 

-- 

2.1 

1.3 

1.8 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

.4 

14.9 

7.4 

1.9 

2.5 

.9 

— 

— 

— 

.5 

-- 

17.1 

3.4 

2.8 

.9 

— 

— 

-- 

.6 

-- 

— 

-- 

7.4 

2.8 

3.4 

10.2 

— 

.7 

— 

-- 

18.6 

2.5 

11.8 

2.2 

8.2 

-- 

.8 

79.2 

37.1 

-- 

6.0 

14.9 

15.1 

6.1 

12.5 

.9 

-- 

— 

26.2 

8.2 

15.2 

29.1 

8.2 

20.8 

1.0 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

6.5 

8.9 

26.5 

12.5 

1.1 

— 

— 

-- 

8.9 

8.4 

12.8 

22.4 

12.5 

1.2 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

4.6 

16.2 

12.2 

8.3 

1.3 

— 

— 

— 

16.0 

9.0 

— 

4.1 

25.0 

1.4 

-- 

— 

22.8 

-- 

— 

3.9 

2.0 

4.2 

1.5 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

5.3 

5.0 

-- 

4.2 

1.6 

— 

35.0 

— 

-- 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

1.7 

-- 

-- 

-- 

22.0 

5.9 

— 

— 

-- 

1.9 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

5.3 

-- 

-- 

— 

2.1 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

.6 

- 

~ 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

5.6 

— 

— 

-- 

2.3 

-- 

-- 

-- 

17.7 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 

2.9 

-- 

— 

24.3 

-- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

-- 

4.3 

.3 

— 

— 

— 

13.6 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

.3 

— 

— 

-- 
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Appendix  H 
(cont.) 


Ouestlons  Description 


Source 


38-39  Pacifist  attitudes 


40-44  Attitudes  about  U.S. 

military  policy 


Developed  by  Putney,  “Some  Factors 
Associated  with  Student  Acceptance 
or  Rejection  of  War,*  American 
Sociological  Review.  1962.  27.  655- 
667,  ana  used  In  the  Youth  Tn  Transi- 
tion Project  (see  Johnston  and  Bach- 
man, 0£.  clt.).  X* 

Items  40-43  constructed  for  present 
study.  Item  44  adapted  from  Kelman  and 
Lawrence,  "Assignment  of  Responsibility 
In  the  Case  of  Lt.  Calley:  Preliminary 
Report  on  a National  Survey,"  Journal 
of  Social  Issues.  1972,  28.  177-212"." 


45-50 

Attitudes  about  U.S. 
policy  In  Vietnam  (6- 
Item  scale,  balanced  to 
counteract  agreement  bias) 

The  Youth  In  Transition  Project  (see 
Johnston  and  Bachman,  <w.  clt.) . 

51-52 

Attitudes  about  amnesty 

Constructed  for  present  study. 

57 

Perceived  agreement  with 
friends 

Constructed  for  present  study 
Items  54-56  adapted  f -om  Kelman 
and  Lawrence,  oji.  clt. 

1-8 

—PART  D 

Background  measures 

- Navy 

Adapted  from  current  work  within  ISR 

9-25 

Military  experience 

Constructed  for  present  study 

26-32 

Reasons  for  joining  Navy 

Constructed  for  present  study 

33 

Service  number  (optional) 

Constructed  for  present  study 

—PART  D - 

Civilian- 

1-8 

Background  measures 

Adapted  from  current  work  within  ISR 

9-11 

Job  Identification 

Constructed  for  present  study 

12-24 

Military  experience 

Constructed  for  present  study 
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Appendix  I 

Ranks,  Initial  Training  Costs,  N's  and  Percentages 
for  Each  Rating  Designation 


Cost  Rank  Rating  Designation  N Percentage 


38 

37 


36 


35 

34 

33 


STG  Sonar  Technician,  G 

68 

3.9 

STS  Sonar  Technician,  S 
AX  Aviation  ASW  Technician 

276 

15.6 

AT  Aviation  Electronics  Tech. 

AQ  Aviation  Fire  Control  Tech. 

CTM  Maintenance  (Comm.  Tech.) 

DS  Data  Systems  Tech. 

ET  Electronics  Tech. 

EW  Electronics  Warfare  Tech. 

OT  Ocean  Systems  Tech. 

TD  Tradevman 

FTB,  Fire  Control  Tech.  B 187  10.6 

FTG,  Fire  Control  Tech.  G 

FTM,  Fire  Control  Tech.  M 

GMG  Gunner's  Mate  G 

GMM  Gunner's  Mate  M 

GMT  Gunner's  Mate  T 


MN 

Mlneman 

HT 

Missile  Tech. 

TM 

Torpedoman's  Mate 

AE 

Aviation  Electlrclan's  Mate 

32 

1.8 

IM 

Instrumentman 

2 

.1 

AC 

Air  Controlman 

152 

8.6 

AU 

Aviation  ASW  Operator 

CTR 

Collection  Branch  (Cown.  Tech.) 

CTT 

Tech.  Branch  (Conn.  Tech.) 

RD 

Radarman 

RM 

Radioman 

Cost  for 
Initial  Rating 


13,248 

8,330 


7,899 


7,031 

6,783 

6,452 
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Cost  Rank 

Rating  Designation 

N 

Percentage 

Initial  Rating 

32 

PR  Aircrew  Survival  Equip. 

7 

.4 

6,318 

31 

CTO  Conmunl cations 

4 

.2 

6,090 

30 

AG  Aerographer's  Mate 

8 

.5 

6,013 

29 

AS  Aviation  Supt.  Eq.  Tech. 
CM  Construction  Mechanic 

12 

.7 

5,907 

28 

DM  Illustrator  Draftsman 

4 

.2 

5.499 

27 

EM  Electrician's  Mate 
IC  Interior  Conn.  Electrician 

76 

4.3 

5,471 

26 

EO  Equipment  Operator 

1 

.1 

5,391 

UT  Utilities  Man 

1 

.1 

5,334 

24 

AO  Aviation  Ordnanceman 

4 

.2 

5,302 

23 

MM  Machinist's  Mate 

141 

8.0 

5,294 

22 

ABE  Aviation  Boatsw.  Mate  E 

5 

.3 

5,292 

21 

LI  Lithographer 

1 

.1 

5,282 

20 

SH  Ships  Serviceman 

18 

1.0 

5,282 

19 

HM  Hospital  Corpsman 

23 

1.3 

5,261 

18 

BM  Boatswain's  Mate 
QM  Quartermaster 
SM  Signalman 

110 

6.2 

5,245 

17 

EN  Engineman 

38 

2.2 

4,972 

16 

BT  Bollerman 

95 

5.4 

4,945 

15 

BR  Boilermaker 

1 

.1 

4.945 

14 

ABM  Aviation  Boatsw.  Mate  H 

20 

1.1 

4.803 

13 

AMS  Aviation  Struct.  Mech.  S 

32 

1.8 

4,759 

12 

ADJ  Aviation  Mach.  Mate  J 
ADR  Aviation  Mach.  Mate  R 
AME  Aviation  Struct.  Mech.  E 
AMH  Aviation  Struct.  Mech.  H 

122 

6.9 

4,693 

11 

MR  Machinery  Repairman 

11 

.6 

4,619 

10 

ABF  Aviation  Boatsw.  Mate  F 

1 

.1 

4,313 
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Appendix  I (cont.) 


Cost  for 


Cost  Rank 

Rating  Designation 

N 

Percentage 

Initial  Rating 

9 

DK  Dlspurslng  Clerk 

4 

.2 

4,126 

8 

DP  Data  Processing  Tech. 

9 

.5 

4,100 

7 

AK  Aviation  Storekeeper 
SK  Storekeeper 

71 

4.0 

4,058 

6 

AZ  Aviation  Malnt.  Admin. 

3 

.2 

3,820 

5 

PC  Postal  Clerk 

1 

.1 

3,786 

4 

CS  Comnlssaryman 
SD  Steward 

126 

7.1 

3,600 

3 

YN  Yeoman 

13 

.7 

3,527 

2 

PN  Personnelman 

39 

2.2 

3,527 

1 

HT  Hull  Malnt.  Tech. 

46 

2.6 

3.441 
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Associate  Director 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Qulnqy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Dr.  R.  J.  Lundegard  (Code  430) 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Dr.  T.  C.  Varley  (Code  434) 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Dr.  M.  A.  Tolcott  (Code  455) 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Mr.  R.  J.  Miller  (Code  462) 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Dr.  H.  W.  Sinaiko  (Code  450) 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Asst.  Chief  for  Research  (Code  400) 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Director  of  Research  (Code  401) 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Director  (Code  460) 

Naval  Applications  £ Anal.  Div. 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 
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Dr.  G.  L.  Bryan  (Code  450) 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

LCrd.  R.  D.  Matulka  (Code  430C) 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Di  rector 

Plans  Department 
Navy  Recruiting  Command 
Ballston  Center  Tower  #3,  212A 
Arlington,  VA  22203 

Director 
Recruiting  Dept. 

Navy  Recruiting  Command 
Ballston  Center  Tower  #3,  214C 
Arlington,  VA  22203 

Di  rector 

Naval  Education  & Training 
Ballston  Center  Tower  #2,  923 
Arlington,  VA  22203 

Chief  of  Naval  Research 
Ballston  Center  Tower  #1 , 907 
Arlington,  VA  22203 

Mr.  M.  Denicoff  (Code  437) 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Dr.  M.  J.  Farr  (Code  458) 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Head 

Personnel  Research  Branch 
USMC 

Bldg.  4,  Henderson  Hall 
Arlington,  VA  22214 

Mr.  J.  R.  Simpson  (Code  462) 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 


Behavioral  Sciences  Department 
Naval  Medical  Research  Institute 
National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Bethesda , MD  20014 

Dr.  J.  J.  Regan 
Code  02 
NPRDC 

San  Diego,  CA  92152 

DR.  G.  A.  Eckstrand 
AFHRL 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
Ohio  45433 

AFHRL/MD 
Rm.  200 
701  Prince  St. 

Alexandria,  VA  22314 

COMMANDANT 

School  of  Aerospace  Medicine 
Aeromedlcal  Library  (SCL-4) 

Brooks  AFB,  TX  78235 

Personnel  Research  Div. 

AFHRL 

Lackland  AFB 

San  Antonio,  TX  78236 

LT C , GS . W.  C.  Maus 
U.S.  Amy  Research  Institute  for 
the  Behavioral  & Social  Sciences 
1300  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  VA  22209 

Prof.  E.  S.  Krendel 
Dept,  of  Operations  Research 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 

LTJG.  R.  G.  Vinson 
Human  Goals  Officer 
Naval  Air  Station 
South  Weymouth,  MA  02190 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fleishman 

American  Institute  for  Research 

8555  Sixteenth  St. 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
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Mr.  P.  G.  Bernard 
B-k  Dynamics,  Inc. 

2351  Shady  Grove  Rd. 

Rockville,  MD  20850 

Prof.  R.  M.  Oliver 
University  of  California 
Operations  Research  Center 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 

Dr.  R.  S.  Hatch 

Decision  Systems  Associates,  Inc. 
11428  Rockville  Pike 
Rockville,  MD  20852 

Dr.  A.  S.  West 
Denver  Research  Institute 
University  Park 
Denver,  Colorado  80210 

Mr.  J.  P.  Thomas 
Hudson  Institute 
Quaker  Ridge  Rd. 

Croton-ou-Hudson , NY  10520 

Mr.  J.  N.  Kelly 
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745  Concord  Ave. 

Cant  ridge.  Mass.  02138 
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5272  River  Rd. , Suite  100 
Bethesda,  MD  20016 
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Monterey,  CA  93940 
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1400  Spring  St. 
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Mi llinton,  TN  38054 


Mr.  R.  B.  Battelle 
Stanford  Research  Institute 
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Menlo  Park,  CA  94025 
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5621-23  Tidewater  Dr. 

Norfolk,  VA  23511 
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U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Luce  Hall 

Annapolis,  MD  21402 
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Naval  Training  Center 
Code  7000 
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Code  017 
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Pensacola,  FL  32508 
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Pensacola,  FL  32508 
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Naval  Medical  Neuropsychiatric 
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Monterey,  CA  93940 
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National  Naval  Medical  Center 
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Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center 
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